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L A BRIEF SKESfCtf OF SCOTPS LIFE. 


SqRjrhood and ^ollegf^ Life, 1 77 r — 1789. Sir Walter 
was bc^ii'!h Edinjkfrgh (See 4.30. 18), Aug. 15, 1771. 
H is^ "^^Sttorney. His mother was a woman 

of great skgaclly. She had a c.onsiderable taste for letters, 
and encouraged her son in his pursuits.” She had a wonder¬ 
ful power of story-telling—a power which she bequeathed to her 
son. Delicate health led to his early removal to Sandy-knowe, 
on the Borders, near Smallbolm Tower {3. Int. 158). He 
first read in the Edinburgh High School, and in his i6th 
year entered the University of Edinburgh where he qualified 
for the law. 


Early Poems, Marriage, 1789—1805. He entered the 
world as a lawyer, but soon took to literature. He read German 
and translated some German works. He was married 
and appointed Sheriff of Selkirkshire in 1799. Between .^802 
and 1803, he published a collection of old ballads under'the 
name of TAe Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. He changed 
his residence to Ashestiel in 1804. 

__ 4 

Career as a Poet, 1805—1814. His first great work, The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel^ appeared in 1805, and at once made 
him the most popular poet of the day. It was followed by 
Marmion in 1808, and by The Lady of the Lake in j8io. Scott 
was now eclipsed by Byron whose Childe Harolds Pilgrimage 
took the popular favour by storm. In 1811 Scott bought 
the farm of Abbotsford on the Tweed, five miles from Ashestiel 
and subsequently spent a large sum on it. He published 
Rakeby\x\ 1813 and The Lord of the Isles in 1814, but these 
were not well received. To turn to his private life \ in 4805 
he entered into partnership with James Ballantine, an Edin* 
burgh printer ; and was appointed a clerk of the Court of 
Session in 1806. 


Career as a novelist, 1814—25. When he found that his 
popularity as a poet was on the wane, Scott turned a new 
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leaf. Ill 1814 he hnished a novel, begun ten years before, 
and issued it anonymously. It was the famous Waverley 
which at once placed him in the front rank of novelists. Other 
immortal works followed with astonishing rapidity. Among 
them were, Guy Martncrivfr, Rob Roy\ the Aniiqmxry, Old 
Mcr/ality, The Heart of Hidlothian, Ivankoe^ The Bride of 
Lammermoor^ Kenihvorth, The Pirate^ The Abbot,, The 
Jtfoftastefy, and several others of inferior merit. Scott had, as 
the result, a large income, and made extensive additions to 
his estate. His hospitality was boundless and he lived in 
a princely style. In 1820 he was baroneted. 

Financial ruin and end, 1825—1832. The firm of 
Ballantine & Co. failed in 1825 with a liability over assets 
of j^i,i7,ooo. The bankruptcy of Constable, another pub¬ 
lisher, involved Scott m a loss f 6 o,CjOo. But these severe 
blows could not prostrate Scott. He set him.self to the almost 
hopeless task of paying off his creditors by his literary labours. 
He cleared more than half his debts, but the effort was 
too much for his physical strength. In 1830 he had an 
attack of paralysis, and another in 1831. He went to Italy 
for a change, but found none. He was brought back to 
England in 1832, and died soon after. 

11 . SCOTT AS A POET. 

Aims of Poetry. Poetry improves ns by a direct appeal 
to the finest sensibilities of our nature. It extends our sym¬ 
pathies, and purifies our thoughts. It is the part of poetry 
to lift us above petty cares and sensual desires, and to make 
Us feel that there is something nobler and more permanent than 
the ordinary pleasures pf the world. It is a species of religion. 
Poets are nature’s priests. They lead us ‘ from nature up to 
nature^s God.^ They ‘ vindicate the ways of God to man.’ 
They breathe a soul into the dry bones of moral science 
and invest them with an ethereal beauty. They teach Ui to 

Find tongues in trees, hooks in running brooks, 

Sermons in stoues, and good in every Uiing. 

Scott’s Songs. As a poet, his power appears best in 
his songs. Many of them 'tre of the highest merit. They 
come from the very depth of a deep passionate nature. Some¬ 
times, as he writes them, he becomes almost inarticulate with 
feeling ; at least, he cannot find current words that are adequate 
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to bis emotion. This is the real explanation of those wild 
burdens, composed of strange fancy-woven melodious syllables, 
that he used in his lyrics with such a wejid effect (as “ Kleu 
Loro.”) They aTe the voice of nature herself, speaking a 
certain mysterious tongue of her own, not according to any 
human grammar.— Hales. 

Scotfs poetry suffers more from his ^ hasty glance and 
^random rhj^me’ than his prose, because from poetry more 
exquisite finish is expected. That finish is only to be found 
in his lyrics, the freshest, most musical, most natural and 
spirited of English verses .—Chamberses Encyclopaedia. 

His metrical romances Scott’s longer poems are no 
better than narratives in verse. One goes through the story, 
and then closes the book, being familiar wuh the incidents, 
he has no temptation to return to it. These versified romances 
do not create an appetite which grows with what it feeds 
on,— Richardsoii . 

What one expects from a poem as distinguished fiom a 
romance—even though the poem incorporates a story—is that 
it should not rest for its chief interest on the mere development 
of the story ; but rather that the narrative should be sub¬ 
ordinate to that insight into the deeper side of life and 
manners, in expressing which poetry has so great an advantage 
over prose.— Hution. 

In his metrical romances he has spirit, speed, ringing 
cadences, all the magic of romance, all the grace of xi^ivalry. 
His lays are lighted with the Border sun, now veiled’''in' 
now broken with clouds. — Chambers^s Encyclopaedia. 

His object in his lays. His lays were for the most 
part inspired by other than poetical motives. The writer’s 
object in them is antiquarian and historical, both in their 
form and in their subject matter. (See Int. to C. i. IL 251 to 
257). For their form he aims at reproducing the metrical 
Romances of Chivalry. His ambition was to be what he calls 
a “ Minstrel.” He adopted with certain variations the favourite 
measures of those mediaeval rhapsodists ; be threw himself 
with the utmost ardour into their times ; he recalled the scenes 
and forms of life amid which they lived.— Hales. 

His diction. Scott’s diction is prosaic and commonplace. 
He was no supreme master of language. He could not utter 
the thoughts that arose in him in choice words and expressions. 
When his nature was^ deeply stirred within him, it found its 
relief in melodized unworded sounds. He has done little 
more than versify the ancient annals of his own land. His 
words never glitter with the dews of Castalie. Even in his 
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finest passages he has let in some unsuitable word for rhyme. 
His verses are often heavy with details that have no poetic 
ring in them. In hardly any of his poetry do we find what 
is called the felicity of expression, -the magic use of words, as 
distinguished from the mere general effect of vigour, purity 
and concentration of purpose. He is too short, too sharp, 
and too eagerly bent on his rugged way. He has.not aimed 
at writing in a very pure or consistent style. He seems 
to have been anxious only to strike and to be easily understood. 

Scott’s mind not poetical. Scott’s mind was not essen¬ 
tially poetical. He lacked “ thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn.” Like Shelley he could not soar in the region 
of ether, like Wordsvvorih he could not “see into the life 
of things,” like Byron he could not read the deepest passions 
^ the heart, or like .Shakespeare, dive into the depth of 
,}jntnan mind. This is the reason why Scott’s poetry is so 
, rltrely quoted. 

He has many fresh and animated descriptions in easy and 
Adwing verse, but he has no intensity of passion or profundity 
3 bf thought He is deficient in ideality. He interests us in 
I ft frapid narrative, but we feel not the spiritual presence of^ the 
*Muse. In his best passages we see nothing but lively 
dfttails;—no gleams of that “ light which never was by 
.'SPIb or. land”—no “thoughts that lie too deep for tears” 
'•^^ptl^'Of those sudden glimpses of our mysterious nature 
^.itesh upon the inward eye,” and which, when reflected 
i|^^the page, must live for ever.— Richardson. 

! ' ^ a poet, Scott cannot live, for he has never written any 
addressed to the immortal part of man. — Wordsworth, 

fiCiS dlramatic power. Dramatic power, in the untechni- 
cal sense, he possessed in the highest degree. He is one 
of the very few who since Shakespeare’s time have seemed 
to be endowed with something of Shakespeare's nature. But, 
as it proved, he could express himself in the dramatic form 
even less worthily than in the metrical romance. With all his 
di^nfatic faculties he could not write dramas. The one shape 
in which all the richness of his genius was to be revealed 
was the Novel.— Hales. 

His Style. Scott writes in a horse-race style. It is bold, 
vigorous, vivid and racy. It flows on like ** cloud, stream, 
or gale.” But the hurried tramp of his monotonous metre 
is apt to weary the ears, and hammer against the brains, 
of men who need the relief of a wider horizon and a richer 
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world than his beloved Border-land. His style in short is 
the modern antique. 

Compared with Byron. Neither of them was remark¬ 
able for the higher poetical endowments which are most 
appreciated by those who care little for the narrative of 
a poem. But assuredly the noble barJ exhibited a larger 
share of. these qualities. He surpassed him even in the 
vulgar art of obtaining a ceitain kind of popularity amongst 
unpoetical readers by melodramatic tales in metre. The sun 
of Byron had scarcely risen above horizon, before the lesser 
light of Scott grew dim in the eyes of all men.— Richardson. 

Scott dealt with the outward foim of man and visible nature. 
The wild scenery of the Highlands, and the ‘brown heath,^ 

* shaggy wood,’ ‘mountain’ and ‘flood’ of the Borderland 
had for Scott a passion which he depicted in glowing colours* 
But Byron touched the secret depths of the soul. Th® 
darkest recesses of human passion were laid open. Itwa^* 
found impossible foi the ear once attuned to strains of such ' 
compass and ravishing harmony, to return with the same 
relish to purer, it might be, but tamer melody ; and the 
sweet voice of the Scottish minstrel lost much of its power-^ 
to charm, let him charm never so wisely.—- i 

Gompared with Burns. Robert Burns, as a poei^ is^ 
infinitely superior to Scott. Compared to the strong lines 0# 
the Ayreshire ploughman, the Baronet’s octosyllabics arq.weaW^ 
and common-place. The former was a truly 
Verse was absolutely native with Burns, but not 
Scott could not pour into his verse, as Burns didf the ricn^ 
colloquial idiom in which he thought and imagined. Scott . 
is seldom quoted, while Burns’s words and thought^ 
familiar as the common air,— Richardson. " 

Compared with Wordsworth. As poets, there is an 
absolute gulf between W. and S. The former is a versified 
prose*writer, the latter, a versified novelist. Scott was a Tory 
not only in politics, but also in verse-making. He could not 
violate tradition, and so did not povir into verse all the wealth 
of lealistic detail of which his mind was full. W. on the other 
hand was a revolutionist in poetry as well as in politics. He 
revolted from the school of Pope, and preferred, in poetry, 
truth and simplicity to fiction and show. Both S. and VV. 
were passionate lovers of nature. But the former was delight¬ 
ed with the form, the latter with the soul of it. W. was a 
subjective poet, Scott was an objective poet. Scott does not 
see that “there is a spirit in the wood.” There is no whole 
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landscape painting in all Wordsworth's exquisite studies of 
nature. 

Scott's characters. None of his characters has made 
any lasting impression upon the public mind. They are not 
psychological portraits, but rude though characteristic sketches 
of certain picturesque and romantic looking beings of a pic¬ 
turesque and romantic country and period-— Richardson. 

His Heroes. Scott fails in pure passion of all kinds, and 
for that reason his heroes are for the most part mere 
wooden blocks to hang a story on. All his pattern youngmen 
are chips of the same block, are ail unspeakable bores. They 
can all run, and ride, and fight, and make pretty speeches, 
and express the most becoming sentiments, but they all partake 
of one fault namely, that they are dead. There is not a spark 
of vitality in the whole party. We long to dismount these 
from the pride of place, and to supplant them by some of the 
admirable characters who aie doomed to play subsidiary 
parts ,—Resize Siephczi. 

His heroines. His heroines are faulty, since from a want 
of instinctive imagination he could not give us the essence 
of women, and from the habits of his life he could not delineate 
to us their detailed life with the appreciative accuracy of 
habitual experience.— Bai^ehoi. 

Defects in his works, (i) He omits to give us a deli' 
neation of the soul. (2) His heroes and heroines are well- 
dressed for this world, but not for another ; there is nothing 
even in their love suitable for immortality. (3) Scott also 
omits any delineations of the abstract side of unworldly 
inl^lect. — Bagekot. 

His battles In his battle scenes his verse seems to 
become a living image of the rush of steeds and the clang 
of weapons. Since Homer no man has written so much in 
Homer's mood, so largely, so biavely, with so much delight 
in battle, hut the grand style is absent, save in the more 
inspired passages. 

Scott, a war poet. As a war poet, Scott is second 
to none. By his birth, education, and surroundings, he was 
peculiarly fitted to excel as a war poet. His great-grandfather 
had fought under Dundee at Killiecrankie. In his childhood 
he devoured tales of war while staying with his grandfather 
at Sandy-Knowe. In bis youth he found the wave of Napo¬ 
leonic war inundating Europe, and threatening to burst over 
Britain. He assisted in raising a volunteer band in Scotland 
of which he was quartermaster. He was a good rider, and 
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enjoyed his equestrian exercises. All these advantages com¬ 
bined to place him in the foremost rank of war poets. 

No one since the days of Homer has sung with such an 
impetuous and burning breath the muster, the march, the 
onset, and all the fiery vicissitudes of battle.— Cunninghain. 

The Poet of Princess. liyron called Scott the poet 
'of princes^ as they never appeared more fascinating than in 
Marmion and the Lady of the Lake. The description he 
gives of the Jameses is as loyal as poetical. 

^Excellencies of Scott's poetry, (i) Spontaneity .— . 
Ills poetry has a charm, which becomes more sensible the 
more familiar we grow, the chaim of unaffected and spontane¬ 
ous love of nature. Not only is it perfectly in harmony with 
the nature which Srott loved so well, but it is still the 
best interpieter of the sound healthy love of wild scenery. 
It is really refieshing to have a breath from the Cheviots 
brought stiaighl into London Streets.— Hours in a Library. 

(2) Viy;our .—There is nothing cold, creeping or feeble in 
all Scoti’.s poetry. A vivifying spirit of strength and animation 
pervades his composition, and keeps constantly on the mind 
of the reader the impression of power, spirit, and intrepidity. 
There is no laboiious littleness or classical affectation. He 
moulds the most humble of his materials into a form worthy 
of a nobler substance.—yr/'/Yi'. 

(3) Ffcedom. —There is an air of facility and freedom which 
adds so peculiar a grace to most of his composition. He 
seems never to think either of himself or his reader, but to 
be completely identified and lost in the personages wiffa 
whom he is occupied. His store of image is so copious, 
that he never dwells upon one long enough to produce 
we-ariness in the reader.— Jefiev. 

(4) Vividness of description. —His poetry exhibits a singular 
talent fur description, and especially for the description of 
scenes abounding in motion or action of any kind. He places 
before the eyes of his readers a more distinct and complete 
picture, perhaps, than any other artist ever presented by mere 
words ; and yet he does not enumerate all the visible parts 
of the subject with any degree of minuteness, nor confine 
himself, by any means, to hat is visible. The singular merit 
of his delineations consists in this, that with a few hold and 
abrupt strokes, he finishes a most spirited outline,—and then 
instantly kindles it by the sudden light and colour of some 
moral affection.— ieffrey. 
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(5) Simplicity .—The poetry of Scott can be read with ease 
and even with exhilaration. No stanza requires a second 
reading. He engrafted modern rednement on ancient simpli¬ 
city. His subject is always romantic, and is simple almost 
to bareness. 

(6) L<yife of colour ,—In his love of beauty (for which nature 
becomes dear to Scott), the love of colour is a leading element. 
His healthy mind is incapable of losing, under any modern 
false teaching, its brilliancy of hue. He depends upon colour 
for his power or pleasure. And, in general, if he does not 
mean to say much about things, the one character which 
he will give is colour, using it with the most perfect mastery 
and faithfulness ^Ruskin, See also answer to ques. 66, p. 
231, For instances of Scott's love of colours, see p- 41. The 
foil- are other examples of colour painting : 

1. The flanking walls that round it sweep, 

In yellow lustre shone. 1 1. 

2. E^en such...gold. 1. 6. 8—15. 

3. Content to rear his white^ied wall 
Beside the dajik and dull canal. 3. Int. 

4- Where hedge-rows spread a rerdaiit screen, do, 

5- Yet w^as poetic impulse given 

By the green hill and clear blue heaven, do. 

6- Velvet tufts of loveliest green^ do. 

7, The distant Cheviots blue, do. 

8- On wing of jet, from his repose 

In the deep heath, the Wacfc-cock rose. 3. I. 

J9. The snowy ptarmigan, do. 

10. They durst not, for their island, shred 
One golden ringlet from her head. 3. 17- 

11. When red hath set the beamless sun. 

Through heavj^ vapours dank and dim. 4. Int. 

12. Dark a\x)ve, and" white below. 

Decided drives the flaky snow, do. 

‘ 13. On prancing steeds they forward pressed. 

With scarlet mantle, azure vest. 4. (5. 

14 * Argent^ or, and Azure glowing, do. 

15 . In ces'Mrs...hair. 4 . 16 . 22 — 24 . 

16. A thousand streamers... &xnguine^ purple^ red, and 
blue. 4- 28. 

17. Canto 4, st, 30. 

18. Flinging...day. 5 Int. 57—61. 

19. Her looks profuse of paly gold, do. 

20. Wild through their red or sable hair 

Looked out their eyes with savage stare. 5. 6. 
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21 . White.fair. 5 . 8. 19 — 2 l. 

22 . Hazel was his eagle eye, 

And auburn of the darkest dye^ 

His short ourled beard and hair. 5 . 9 . 

23 . His locks and beard in silver grew , 

His eyebrows kept their sable hue. 5 . 15 , 

24 . Some relics of the old oak wood, 

That darkling huge did intervene, 

And tamed the glaring v*hite with green. 4 . 25 . 

25 . With amber beard, and flaxen hair, 6. Int. 

26 . Darh-grey bulwak’s side. 6. 3 . 

27 . A dark-red tide 

Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 6. 80 . 

Scott localized tradition and legend. Coleridge 
culled traditions and legends, and beautifully interwove them in 
unearthly dreams. But vScott watched and treasured theirs 
where they grew. From him the individual place or lime 
acquired its special account and distinction. The subtle 
aroma of place-names became once more an element in 
poetry, Cf. 

On Susquehanna’s swamp}*' ground, 

Kentucky’s wood encumbered broke. 

Or wild Ontario’s boundless lake. 3 . 9 . 

Again :— 

No ! not for those will he exchange 
His dark Loohaber’s boundless range, 

Not for fair Devon’s meads forsake 
Ben Nevis gray and Oarrey’s lake. 

Such verses struck a new note. To Scott the actual scenery 
of a story was a part of its life-blood ; it died if transplanted. 
Hence the minute registration of details, the attempt to make 
an inventory of Nature’s charms.— Herford^ 

Border poetry. With the accent of locality there is the 
accent of the tribe, the traits which the usages and aspirations- 
of a community force into the blood and brain of each of its 
members. Scott is the great master of the poetry 'which 
flashes from the intercourse of tribes ;—a Border poetry in 
the widest sense.— Herford. 

Ill, MARMION. 

The story 

Introduction. Lord Marmion was an English knight of 
great rank, fortune and prowess, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
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and had sonie years before the opening^ of the narrative, 
seduced and carried off from her convent Constance-de- 
Beverlev, a professed nun of good family whom he had after¬ 
wards lelained about his person in the disguise of a page. 
At the end of tliree years, however, he falls in love with the 
fair face or the broad lands of Clara de Ciarc, a damsel of 
great merit, whose affections, however, were previously en- > 
gaged to Ralph de Wilton, a valiant knight in her neighbour¬ 
hood. Marmion can think of no better way of disposing 
of this rival, than to employ Constance to put a parcel of 
forgcil letters, importing treasonable practices, into his port¬ 
folio, and thereafter to arraign him of those ofifences before 
theii jealous sovereign. The forged papers give credit to 
this accusation ; and the matter is referred to the judgment 
of God by a single combat between the two parties. In this 
contest tieacherous M. is victorious and the true Wilton 
who is supposed to die of his wounds, assumes the dress 
of a palmer, and wanders from shnne to shrine brooding over 
his unmerited disgrace, and his revenge. C., in the mean¬ 
while, who had lent herself to this scheme for promoting the 
maniage of M., only to make herself mistress of a secret 
which gave her power over his life, now resolves to gratify 
her own jealousy and envy by the desirnction of the rival 
who had supplanteJ her in the heart of her seducer- She 
therefore engages a wicked monk in a plot to murder the 
Lady Clare ; but before she can carry it into execution she 
is delivered up by M., now satiated with her beauty, and 

C caried out with her murmurs, to the spiritual superior from 
hom she had fled, and by whom this new crime of projected 
murder is speedily detected. The Lady Clare, in the mean 
time, full of sorrow for De Wilton and of horror at his con¬ 
queror, retired into the convent of Whitby with the intention 
of taking the veil ; and Lord M., bearing down remorse with 
pride and ambition, was proceeding on an embassy from his 
sovereign to the court of James IV. of Scotland, to enquire 
into the cause of the great levy of troops which that prince 
was making, and the destination of the vast army which 
he had assembled in the neighbourhood of his capital. 

First Ciinto^ The poem opens with the arrival of Lord 
M, and his train at the Castle of Norharn upon the Tweed, 
where he takes up his quarters in a fine summer evening* 
He is welcomed by the Lord of the castle in a manner 
befitting his rank. While at table^ he his host to provide 
him a guide to the Scottish Court i and after some consultation 
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a holy palmer is introduced for this purpose, who afterwards 
turns out to be his injured rival De Wilton, although so much 
disguised by his dress, beard and misery, as not to be re- 
cognused by his oppressor The canto ends with the departure 
of the embas-sy on the following morning under the guidance 
of the mysterious palmer. 

Second Can/o In the second canto we have the voyage 
of Clare, and the fate of Constance. This poor Lady had 
been detected in her plot against her rival in the monastery 
of Holy Isle ; and a chapter of the adjoining superiors had 
been summoned, to pass sentence upon her for this crime 
and for the breach of her monastic vows. The judges assemble 
in a low, dark vault, paved with tombstones, and lighted 
with an iron chandelier, where two deep nitches already 
appear in the massive walls, with stones and mortar laid, 
ready to immure the convicted delinquents. The monk howls 
and shrieks with unmanly and unheeded agonies of terror ; 
but C. maintains a lofty and heroic resolution. She dis¬ 
closes the whole perfidy of M., in his accusation of De Wilton, 
and his baseness to herself. She then receives sentence from 
the stern blind Abbot of Lindisfarne, and is left to expiate her 
offenres in the gloomy sepulchre to which she is committed. 

Third Canto, We now return to Lord M. and the Palmer, 
who guides him in silence across the Border, and to the village 
of Gifford, where the train halts for the night at a country 
inn. Here the ghastly visage and keen steady eye of the 
palmer disturbs the soul of M., and awres the whole band into 
silence. M. tries to relieve this by calling on one of his , 
squires for a song ; but is still further annoyed when 
pitches upon a favourite air of Constance, and sings about thife 
vengeance that is reserved for those who are perfidious in 
love. The host then tells a long story of an encounter which 
took place in the neighbourhood, between King Alexander III. 
and a spirit in the shape of Edward I. of England* in which the 
Scottish monarch discornfitted his unearthly antagonist, and 
forced him to reveal the fortune that awaited him in the w'ar 
in which he was engaged with the Danes. He concludes 
with saying, that any knight who will repair at midnight to 
the same spot, and blow his bugle of defiance, will still be 
encountered by an aerial representation of his greatest enemy ; 
and if victorious, may learn from him the destiny of his future 
life. M. is unable to sleep after hearing all these stories ; and 
rising in the night, mounts his charger, and gallops to the 
appointed ground, where he is encountered by the figure of De 
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Wilton and unhorsed in the first shock. His foe, however, 
spares his life, and disappears : and the astonished champion 
returns sullenly to his tram. 

Fimrth Canto. The fourth Canto pursues the march of M. 
to the Scottish Court. In his way, he meets the chief heiald, 
who had been despatched to attend him, and who conducts 
him to a castle a few miles from Kdinburgh, where he is to 
reside for a day or two, till the king is at leisure to receive 
him. At last they take the way to Edinburgh. 

Fifth Canto. In the evening M. is conducted to the Court, 
He is then told that his sovereign’s aggressions on the border 
have been such as to leave little hope of accommodation , 
but that he is to take up his residence in Lord Angus’s castle 
of Tantailon till the return of the herald who had been sent 
to complain of those injuries, and to denounce desperate 
hostility, if they were not instantly repaired. We now learn, 
too, that the Lady Abbess of Whitby returning by sea with 
the Lady Clare from Holy Isle, had been captured by a 
Scottish privateer, and brought to Edinburgh. These unfor¬ 
tunate persons are now put under the charge of M. and 
directed to remain with him at Tantailon, and to be conducted 
by him to their homes, upon his return to England. The 
Abbess, who had received from the dying Constance the written 
proof of the perfidy of M. and the innocence of W., seeks the 
palmer, to whom she narrates the whole story, and puts the 
,papers into his hands, that they may be presented to Wulsey 
or the King, and Clare be delivered from the suit of so un¬ 
worthy an admirer. The conference of these holy persons is 
interrupted by an apparition of figures like heralds, who, 
taking their station at the market-cross, summon the Scoitish 
king and most of his nobles, together with M. and W., to 
appear before the throne of their sovereign within 40 days. 
The Palmer appeals against this citation. The train aftei - 
wards proceeds to Tantailon, the Abbess being dropped at a 
convent in the w'ay. 

Sixth Canto. Wilton, who has received the proof of his inno¬ 
cence from the Abbess, tells his story to Lord Angus who 
restores him to the rank of knighthood. He seeks an interview 
with Clara, recounts to her his sad story, and clears his in¬ 
jured fame. Clara assists in accoutring him as a knight ; and 
forth he rides in the morning on an old steed of the Earl of 
Douglas. M., in ihe meantime, gets his band set in order, 
and presents himself to take leave of his host, who refuses 'to 
shake hands with him at parting, and some high words pass 
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between them. He goes on, accompanied by Clara, in very 
bad humour ; and, by the way, learns the particulars of the 
conversion of the palmer into a knight, and calling to mind the 
whole particulars of his deportment, becomes satisfied that 
this mysterious personage is no other than his ancient rivjal. 
The sight of the two armies, however, soon drives all other 
thoughtf from his mind. He leaves Clara on an eminence 
in the rear, and gallops to Lord Surrey, who assigns him a 
station in the van, where he is received with shouts of joy. 
He receives a mortal wound, and is borne by his two squires 
to the spot where Clara is waiting. In his last moments he 
learns the fate of Constance, and bursts out into an agony of 
rage and remorse. He expires in a chivalrous exclamation 
of encouragement to the English warriors. Wilton then 
publicly clears his name, and his marriage with Clara closes 
the story.— Jeffrey. 

Concise plot. Lord Marmion seduced a maiden, 
Constance de Beverley, but rejected her for Lady Clara, an 
heiress, who was in love with Ralph de Wilton. The Lady 
Clara spurned Lord Marmion’s suit, and took refuge in the 
Convent of Whitby. Constance took the veil in the convent of 
St. Cuthbert, in Holy Isle : but after a lime left the convent 
clandestinely, was captured, taken back, and buried alive in 
the walls of a deep cell. In the meantime, lord M. being 
sent by Henry VIII, on an embassy to James IV. of Scotian^ 
stopped at the hall of Sir Hugh de Heron, in Norman Castlej. 
who .sent a palmer as his guide. This palmer was no other ’ 
than his former rival, De Wilton. The embassy to Scotland 
failed, the English and Scotch armies met at Flodden Field, 
where M. was killed. Clara was now free to marry the man 
she loved. 

Defects of the story:— 

1. .Scanty and narrow foundation .—There is scarcely 
matter enough in the main story for a ballad of ordinary 
dimensions. It is a mere gallery of detached groups and 
portraits. There is too little connected incident in Marmion.^ 
and a great deal too much gratuitous description. 

2 , Imperfect machinery. The leading incidents are woven 
together into a petty intricacy and entanglement which pu/.2les 
the reader and dulls his curiosity. The unaccountable con¬ 
duct of Constance, in first ruining Wilton in order to forward 
Marmion’s suit with Clara, and then trying to poison Cl.ara, 
but, above alt, the palpable device of the forged letters, and of 
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tbe sealed packet given up by C. at her condemnation, and 
handed by the Abbess to Wilton, are incidents unworthy 
of the dignity of poetry. They are also unsuitable to the age 
and character of the personages to whom they relate. Three 
several attempts are made by three several persons to beat 
into the head of the reader the evidence of Wilton’s innocence 
and of Marmion’s guilt. The precise nature of the 4 plot and* 
the detection is very imperfectly explained* 
j. Improbability of the incidents :—The whole story is 
formed upon a tissue of incredible accidents, (a) It was totally 
beyond all calculation, that M. and De Wilton should meet, 
by pure chance, at Norham, on the only night which either of 
them could spend in that fortress, (b) It is almost totally 
incredible that the former should not recognize his ancient 
rival and antagonist merely because he had assumed a 
palmer’s habit, and lost a little flesh and colour m his travels. 
(c) It is equally inconceivable that Wilton should have taken 
upon himself the friendly office of a guide to his aich enemy, 
and discharged it quietly and faithfully, (d) It appears still 
more extraordinary that the Lady Clara, and the Abbess 
of Whitby are captured in their voyage from Holy Isle, and 
brought to Edinburgh, by the luckiest accident in the world, 
the very day that Wilton and Marmion make their entryJnto it. 

4*. Worthlessness of principal characters.—'{a') Marmion the 
hero, IS not only a villain, but a mean and sordid villain. 
This is the greatest blot in the poem. He is a forger, a liar, 
^nd inconsistent. His elopement with Constance, and his 
'^mbsequent desertion of her, are knightly vices enough ; but 
jjhcn he would surely have been more interesting and natural, 
if he had deserted her for a higher beauty, and not merely 
for a richer bride. Thus, too, it is very chivalrous and 
orderly perhaps, for him to hate Wilton, and to seek to sup¬ 
plant him in his lady’s love ; but to slip a bundle of forged 
letters into his bureau, was cowardly as well as malignant. 
Now M. is not represented as a coward, nor as at all afraid 
of De Wilton ; on the contrary, and it is certainly the most 
absurd part of the story, he fights him fairly and valiantly 
after all, and overcomes him by mere force of arms, as he 
might have done at the beginning, without having recourse 
to devices so unsuitable to his general character and habits 
of acting. The author has greatly diminished our interest in 
the story by loading his hero with the guilt of his most 
revolting and improbable pioceeding. 

(b) The crimes of Constance are nnultiplied to such a 
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degree, as to destroy our interest in her fate. Her elopement 
was enough to bring on her doom ; and we should have felt 
far for it, if it had appeared a little more unmerited. She is 
uttery debased, when she becomes the instrument of Marmion’s 
murderous perfidy, and the assassin of her unwilling rival. 

(cO Wilton is loo much depressed. He has been beaten 
in fair brittle. He carries his stain from one end of the poem 
to the other. He wanders up and down, a dishonoured 
fugitive, in the disguise of a palmer, through the first five 
Cantos ; and though he is knighted and mounted again in the 
last yet we see nothing of his perforniances. The author does 
not give him an opportunity of redeeming his credit by an 
exploit of gallantry. 

Id) Lady Clare is a personage of still greater insipidity and 
insignificant'e. We find her everywheie, where she has no 
business to be. She is daggled about in the train, first of the 
Abbess, and then of Marmion, for no purpose. She is 
altogether a supernumerary person in the play. 

(e) James IV. is a profligate character. He is brave, but 
no general. He wastes time in dalliance with Lady Heron, 
and cannot take time by the forelock. He is superstitious, 
mistrustful, a braggadocio, and a breaker of treaties. 

Full title of Marmion. The full title is Marmion : A 
lule of Flooden Field. 'I'he story turns upon the private 
adventures of a fictitious character ; but is called A Tale of 
hlodden Fields because the heroes fate is connected with that 
memorable defeat, and the causes which led to it. The object* 
of Scott was to write a Fomante in which to paint the manners 
and usages of the days of chivalry. 

Marmion a Romance. A romance is a species of 
fictitious writing, oiiginally composed in metre in the romance 
dialects, r.^., the dialects formed from a mixture of the Latin 
with the language^ of the barbarians, and from which have 
sprung the languages now prevalent in the south of Europe, 
A romance reposes upon chivalry, gallantry, and religion. 
In the Middle Ages the mailed knight overawed the common 
people by his strength and valour. He fought with ghosts 
as well as men, and was encouraged by his lady-love. 
Marmion answers these conditions. His hero, Lord Marmion, 
meets with many warlike adventures, and wins distinction by 
feats of arms. There are several ghost stones in the poem. 
De Wilton, the hero’s rival, is supported in all his troubles by 
Clara, the heroine. Alarmion is therefore a romance* 
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Elngland and Scotland, 1500—1513* James IV., a 
young, warlike, and chivalrous prince, became kin^j of Scotland 
in 14S8. Down to 1509 he had lo deal with Henry VIL of 
England, a cautious and crafty king, who had come to the 
throne at the termination of the Wars of the Roses, and was 
anxious for peace with Scotland. James made war with 
England on behalf of the pretender Perkin Warbeck. Henry 
bought off James's opposition by giving his daughter in 
marriage to James. 7 ''hings, however, chairged on the 
accession of Henry VIII. to the throne of England in 1509. 
The conciliatoiy policy of Henry VII. was abandoned by his 
son, a young warlike, and ambitious prince. Ill-feeling 

speedily arose between the two kings. Henrj? joined the Holy 
y.caii'uc ligAWst Louis XII. of France, and invaded his country. 
James seized the occasion to declare war with England and 
crossed tlie iJorder. He was defeated at Klodden and killed 
with the flower of his nobility, 1513. 

Date of CompoBition of Marmion. Matmion was 
the second of Scott's great poems, the first being The Lay oj 
/he Last ]\finstrcl. It was begun in Nov. 1806, and completed 
by the beginning of j8o8. 

Marmion's place in order of merit, Marmion 
transcends all his other epics, and contains passages of poetic 
fire which Scott never ecjualled,— Pfcsioit. 

Maimion registers the high-water mark of Scott’s poetical 
'P0wer, not only in relation to the painting of war, but m 
;tfelation to the painting c>f nature. Judge Scott's poeti'y by 
whatevei test you will—whether it be a test of that which 
is peculiar to it, its glow of national feeling, its martial ardour, 
its swift and rugged simplicity, or whether it be a test of that 
which IS common to it xv\ih most other poetry, its attraction 
for all romantic excitements, its special feeling for the pomp 
and ciiiixumstance of war, its love of light and colour—and 
tested either way, Ainrmtoft vrpll remain his finest poem.— 
ffuiion. 

Plodden Field. The battle of Floddt'n l^ield touches his 
highest point in its expression of stern patriotic feeling, in 
its passionate love of daiing, <and in the force and swiftness 
of its movement, no less than in the brilliancy of its romantic 
interests, the charm of its picturesque detail, and the glow 
of its scenic colouring.— Hutton. 

The descriptions of the battle, and of the death of Marmion, 
are by far the finest passages m the poem. Of all llie poetical 
battles which have been fought, from the days of Homer to 
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Ihose of Southey, there is none at all comparable, for 
interest and animation,—for breadth^ of drawing and magni¬ 
ficence of effect ; — with this of Mr. Scott. From the moment 
the author gets in sight of Flodden Field, to the end of the 
pneui, there is no tame writing, and no intervention of ordinary 
passages. He does not once flag or grow tedious ; and 
‘neither stops to describe dresses and ceremonies, nor to 
commemorate the harsh names of feud d barons from the 
T>order. There is a flight of five or six hundred lines, in which 
he never stoops his wings, nor wavers in his course ; but 
caines the reader forward with a more rapid, sustained, and . 
lofty movement, than any Epic: bard that we can at present 
remember. - Jeffery * 

Marmion Composed in the saddle. Marmion was 
chipfly composed on horsebac'k ; and the verse seems to 
gallup along as Scott''; strong horse galloped in the fresh air 
over the green iiirf. The stir of a charge of cavalry seems to 
he at the veiy core of it. Scott used to say, I had many a 
grand gallop 2»mong these braes when I was thinking of 
M•irjnio 7 t, ‘ Many of the more energetic desf'riplions in 
Miff tnioii^ and pai ticnlarly tliat of the battle of FJodden. were 
struck out while Scott was in cpiaiters with his cavalry, in the 
autumn cT 1S07. In the intcivals of drilling, Scott used to 
delight in walking his Ijlack steed up ami down hy himself 
upon the I’ortobello sands, within tlie beating of the rurge ; 
and now and tiien you would see him plunge in his spurs and 
go off as if at the charge, w’ith the spray dashing about hifli* 
As we rode back to Musselburgh, he often came and placed 
himself beside me, to repeat the verses that he had been 
composing dining these |3au‘-e^ of our cxeicise,"— Skene, 

Sources of Marmion. (;) Pitscoiiie’s chronicle ; {z\ 
letters and papers of Sir Ralph Sadler, secretary to Thomas 
(Tomwell ; (3) an old ballad called “An exact and circuni- 
stantial History of the Hattie of Flodden,'* written duiing the 
leign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Characteristics of Marmion. (1) The descriptive parts 
of Maf'uiion illustrate the objective character of Scott's genius. 
Scoit desenbes natural sc enery as it appears in itself, with 
little or no reference to the feelings of the observer. He finds 
pleasure in beauty for its own sake. 

(2) Marmion abounds with illustrations r>f the extent to 
which Scott produces or heightens his effects by the use of 
contrast. He uses contrast not only in painting nature, but 
also in his principal characters. Thus he contrasts James IV 
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with Surrey as generals ; Marmion with Wilton, as knights 
olr honour ; Eustace with lilount, as squires ; and Clara wuh 
Constance, as maidens, 

( 3 ) Marmton shows Scott’s power in delineating female 
characters. He has clearly defined the characters of Lady 
Heron, Constance, and Clara, 

( 4 ) Afarwwn illustrates Scott’s delicacy of treatment and . 
sense of poetic justice. In Canto VI. he does not describe 
the battle as it was fought, with its grim deiaiK, but describes 
it as it appeared to the two squires of M. Again, our sense 
of justice requires that M. should be punished for his unknight- 
ly conduct, and for his base treatment of Cunsiance As a 
punishment, he dies on the field of battle, and not a stone 
tells where he lies. This satisfies our sense of justice without 
disturbing our sympathy for Marmion, which the various in¬ 
cidents of the Ccanto have tended to excite 

Beauties of Marmion 


(l) lVar//i throughout the poem there is 

glow of Scotch feeling, as will appear from the foi. e\ira< ts 

(а) Mine own roniantie town. 4. CiO. 

( б ) So thou.pijuiaole, 5. lot. 

(c) Wheio la tlie cowuid tliat would nut daro 
To figlit for aueh a land ? 4. 30, 

td) O, Douglas,.Bannucklxmrne. 6 . 2(1 J2—J9 

(e) O, for*, pridu. 33, 7 - 19 

(/y ^Tradition.shield, 6 . ,34. 39 -43. 


Scott’s Hritisli patriotism buists forth in the foil, [lassages 


a 


(df) lint oh !-tomh. I. Int. 37—68. 

(fc) Deep graved ...laws. 1. Into. 69—96 
{c) Now la the statLly column broke, 

The 1 )eaeou-]ight is quenched in HUioke, 

The trunipet’a silver suund is still, 

The wai^dor silent un tho hill ! I. Int. 

(d) For talents... Ijelow. 1 Jut. 130—137- 

( 2 ) Martial ardour. —See Jeffrey’s criticism on Flodden 
Field, p. xvi. 

(3) Rugged simplicity, —Scott himself describes his tale 
in the following words ; — 

Though wild as cloud aa stream, as gale. 

Flow forth, flow unrestrained my Tale. 

( 4 ) Love 0 /colour. —See Intro, p. viii. 

( 5 ) Glowing description. —the following extracts are very 
characteristic : — 
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(а) Novembev'tt.Tweed, 1. Int. 1 — J4. 

(bj Day flot.light. 1. 1. 

(c) Marmioti.ray. 4. 20 7—14. 

fd) Thin.war. 4.27. 1-8. 

(ej C. 4. 8l. 30. 

if) The daz'/.ling.pain. 5. 7. 16—33. 

(g) Fair_ auug 5—11. 8—24. 

* fh) His giant... ..hue. f), 15. 1—0. 

(i) The stanzas describing the battle of F]u<l(len, 

( б ) Naturahtcss —There is nothing artificial about Mannion^ 
no straining after effect. Scott is not forcing himself to write 
about the days of old, and the scenery and history of Scotland ; 
rather his ininJ and heart are so full of love of legend, love 
of nature, and love of country, that he can hardly help pouring 
out his soul in song — At nohi. 

Defects of Marmion :— 

(i) Epistolivy dli^rcsstoii ^,—The six introductory epistles 
interfere with the flovv of the story, and check the curiosity of 
the reader. I wishe(i them/' says Southey, ^‘at the end of 
volume, or at the beginning —anywhere except where they 
were.” 

(21 I'edtousness of descriptions .whole poem is over- 
lun with an insufferable number, length, and minuteness of 
descriptions of ancient diesscs, manners, buildings, ceremonies, 
and superstitions. These details have been objected to (a) 
because they are, for the most pari, without dignity or interest 
in themselves : (lA because they are, in a modern author, 
evidently unnatural ; (c) and because they must always be 
strange, obscure, and unintelligible to oidmary readers. 

( 3 ) J.o'iuncss and vulgarity in some />assages.~Thtre are 
passages offensive to every reader of delicacy. The long 
account of Fiiar John, the speeches of Hloiinl and the passage- 
at-anns between Sir Huglj the Heron and Marmion, are of 
this sort. 

(4) Grammatical anomalies —These have been noticed in 
the notes 

( 5 ) Use of improper wo?vls for rhyme .—The foL are in¬ 
stances to the point : — 

(a) Are warnings which the shepherd a-s/* 

To dismal and to dangerous task. 4. Int. 

(b) As common to each home 

At night they might in secret eomc. 5. 19. 

(c) Such general superstitions may 

Excuse for old Pitscottie say. 5. Jnt. 
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( 4 ) Frequent ^epclitioii of some coords .—The vocabulary of 
Scult is not very rich. He has repeated the word brook 
at least thirty times. The words fury brandy towery have 
been employed at least a dozen times each. 

The defects of the story have been mentioned before. 

The greatest blot in the poem. But the tfreatest 
blot in the book was the combination of mean felony with ' 
so many noble qualities in the character of the hero. Byron 
thus censures Mairmon in Knglish Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers ; -- 

Next vieAV 111 sLiLr, proud prancing on his roaiu 
The goldini'crcfsied liaugliiv Marmi<in, 

Now forj;in>; ikav t'orrrnost i 1 the tight, 

Not quit*' a I'eloii, yet hut half a kn 
The gibbet 01 LJic licld prepared 1< ,ra(*o ; 

A inighlv iiiixture the great- and base. 

There is no doubt that Kcolt made a mistake in making 
Marmion a party to a vile forgery. There is a meanness 
about the crime of forgeiy that does not seem 10 fit in with 
our notions of the proud kmghi M., and of the scenes of 
chivalry amid wd.iclr he moved. 

Introductory Epistles. They want interest m the 
subjects and finish in the exetulion. There is Loo much of 
them about the person and private feelings and affairs of 
the author ; and loo much of the remainder about the most 
tr^tip common-places of politics and jroetry.— Jeffrey, 

The ease and frankness of these confessions of the ainhor^s 
recollections give a puaure ot his life an<l character while writ* 
ing Marfnion^ which adds gieatly to its attraction as a poem. 
You have picture at once not only of the scenery, but of the 
mind in which that sceneiv is mirrored. What can be more 
truly a part of Marmion^ as a pc^em, though not as a story, 
than that Introduction to tlie fiist canto in which Scott ex¬ 
presses his passionate sympathy wntli the high national feeling 
of the moment, in his tribute to Pitt and Fox ? What can be 
more germane to the poem than the striking autobiographical 
study of his own infancy given in the introduction to the 
third ?— Hutton. 

Neglect of Scotch feelings. We luwhere find any 
adequate expressions of those melancholy and patriotic: senli- 
ments which are still all over Scotland associated with the 
memory of Flodden, No picture is drawn of the national 
feelings before or after the fatal encounter ; and the day that 
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broke for ever the pride and the splendour of his country, is 
only commemorated by a Scottish poet as the period when an 
English warrior was beaten to the ground. There is scarcely 
one trail of true Scottish nationality or patriotism introduced 
into the whole poem ; and Mr. Scott*s only expression of 
admiration or love for the beautiful country to which he 
-belongs, is put into the mouth of one of his southern favourites 

(4. 30 . 34— 35 '-— 

Scott poured out all the patriotic enthusiasm of his soul in 
a great many passages of J/urmto/t. Every Scotchman to 
the end of time will have them by heart. He pained the 
capital, the court, the camp, the heroic old chieftains of 
Scotland m colours instinct with a fervour that can never die, 
and dignified the most fatal of her national misfortunes by 
a celebration as loftily pathetic as ever blended piide with 
SO! ro w,— I^ockarf. 

Moral of Marmion. The lesson taught by Mnrmion is 
that though vice may temporarily triumph over virtue, yet the 
latter will be victorious in the long run, and the effect of that 
vicloi y will he lasting. 'The poem also teaches that the guilty 
can never be happy in the mind, that honour lost is like a 
broken glass, and that kings should beware of perfidious 
women. 

Topography of Marmion. —Norham Castle, bindisfarne, 
Clifford Castle, Crichloun Castle, the borough Moor, Tantallon 
Castle, Edmbtiriih Cross, Holy-Kood. 

Character of Marmion. Marmion’s character has uyo 
sides—a bright side and a dark side. He is proud, bold, a 
borne leader of men, as useful in the council as in the lield, a 
vvelctjme ally, anti a dangerous enemy. He was the flower of 
English chivalry, and a veteran warrior, ever foremost in battle. 
On the other hand, he was proud, unscrupulous, fierce in temper, 
avaiicious. an abettor of forgery, and the betrayer of 
Constance. He had, however, the nobleness to repent of his 
conduct towards Wilton and Constance, and his last thoughts 
weie for his country. 

Character of 'Wilton. Wilton was the victim of 
Marmion’s forgery, and defeated by him at a single combat at 
Cottiswold- lie travelled incognito in the disguise of a palmer 
over foreign lands, and became Marmion’s guide to Holy 
Rood. He longed for revenge on the enemy, and measured 
lances with him at the Tictish Camp. Though M. was 
otei thrown, W, spared his life out of generosity., He was as 
brave and patriotic as Marmion, but unlike the latter, he 
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remained true to Clara, suffered in the cause of truth, and 
was finally rewarded by the hand of Clara. 

Character of Bustace and Blount. —See p. 230, 
answer to ques. 61, 

Character of Constance. Constance is a perjured nun 
who breaks her vows to be the mistress of Marinion. At 
Marmion’s suggestion she forges letters in De Wilton's name, - 
and places them among his papers. Jealousy drives her to 
seek to poison Clara. Yet she is more sinned against, than 
sinning. 

Character of Clare. Her constancy of love for De 
Wilton is remaikable. Rather than marry M,, whom she hates, 
she wishes to become a nun ; and when thai is denied to her, 
she meditates self-destruction. Though all the world supposes 
Wilton guilty of disloyalty, she believes in his mnocence. When 
Marmion was dying, and Ciilled for water, she forgot the 
past, fetched water from a fountain, and tended him like a 
ministering angel. 

Character of King James. He was a (iod-fearing man, 
and observed all the precepts of the Churcli, He ever wore 
an iron belt by way of penance for rebelling against his father. 
*‘He was religious even to superstition, brave even to rashness, 
changeable in his words, yet resolute in carrying 0*11 his 
purposes.” He was warlike, chivalrous, ambitious, and 
impulsive. His cautious nobles and his wife Margaret advised 
him not to go to war with England, but he turned a deaf ear 
to them, and paid too dearly for his foolliardiness and 
gallantry. 

Criticisms on Marmion :— 

Jeff'reyK —It has greatei faults than beauties. It has many 
tedious and flat passages, and much ostentation of historical 
and antequarian lore ; but it has also great richness and 
variety, both of chajracter and incident, and much vehemence 
and force of colouring. Its characteristics are—a broken 
narrative, a redundancy of minute description, bursts of 
unequal and energetic poetry, and a general tone of spirit 
and animation, unchecked by timidity, or affectation, and 
Linchastised by any great delicacy of taste, or elegance of 
fancy. Marmion 15 no more a tale of Flodden Field, than of 
Bosworth Field, or any other field in history. The story is 
quite independent of the national feuds of the sister king¬ 
doms ; and the battle of Flodden has nO other connection 
with it, than from being the conflict in which the hero 
loses his life. 
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Hales .—In Marmion we have six brilliant chapters des¬ 
cribing the life of the early sixteenth century—the Castle, the 
Convent, the Inn, the Camp, the Court, the Battle. To 
convey information about an olden time, which had supreme 
fascinations for Scott, is in short the prime impelling purpose 
in this Epic. In these labours of revival and imitation and 
learning, Scott’s creative power never ^t all worthily ex¬ 
pressed itself. It is a most notable fact that his wonderful 
gift of humour found no place for itself in them. 

Lockhart.— strength, and breadth, and boldness both of 
conception and execution in the Marmion appear indisputable. 

Scott’s politics as appears from Marmion. —Scott' 
was a Tory to the backbone. Had he come into the world half 
a century sooner, he would, no doubt, have made a 6 gure 
under the banner of the Pretender.— Prescott. 

In the heart of the poem there is a triumphant allusion tO 
the siege of Copenhagen—the last exploit, certainly, of British 
valour, on which we should have expected a chivalrous poet 
to found his patriotic gratulations.— Jeffrey. 

See also p. 20. 


IV. VERSIFICATION. 

In the introductorv epistles, and in the stanzas devoted to 
narrative, the poet employes the octosyllabic lines, or lambic 
tetrameter. Each line consists of four feet or eight syllables, 
with four accents, the accents ^falling on every second syllable 
of a foot. Such a line is scanned thus : 

Novcm I ber's sky | is chill | and drear. 

This metre is varied in several ways : (i) By the occasional 
introduction of a trochee, a fool of two syllables, with the 
accent on the first ; as, for example : 

Down to I the Tweed | his band j he drew, 

(2) By introducing triple lines ; as, 

Oh ! for one hour of Wallace vnghty 

Or well-skilied Bruce, to rule the figh .1 

And ory., Saint Andrew and our right !’* 

(3) introducing lines of six syllables, (iambic trimetre) 
often made more effective when following triplets ; as, 

And not a moment will he bide 

Till squire or groom before him ride ; 
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Headmost of all he stems the tide, 

And stems it gallantly* 

(4) Hy alternate rhymes called elegiac iambic tetrametre ; as, 

You, Blount and Kustaee are her guird, 

With ten picked archers of my train ; 

With KTigland if tlie day go hard, 

To Berwick speed amain. 

Eustace's song .—There are only two accents in each linc- 
Scanned thus : 

When! shall the lover rest 
W horn the fates sev'cr ? 

This metre is called dactylic dimetfc. 

N. B ,—A three syllable foot is called dactyl when the 
accent is on the first syllable, an amphibrach when on the 
second, and an anapaest.^ when on the third. 

Lindesafs tale .—There are double or feminine rhymes in the 
second and fourth lines. 

Lady Heron's sonc ^.—This is written in anap ust tetrametre^ 
the first being iambic. Scanned thus : 

U y<iung j Lochinvar | is come out j ol the Most. 




ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

It is hardly to bs expected, that an Author •j/tthom the-' 
PUhUc have honoured with some degtee of applause, should 
■fttif be again a trespasser on their kindness. Yet the Author 
pf MarmiON must be supposed to feci some anxiety concerning 
'ji/s success, since he sensible that he hazards by this second 
intrusion, any reputation which his first Poem tnay have 
procured him. The present story turns upon the private 
udvetUures of a fictitious character; ^///zV crt/Av/A T ALE OF 
FlrOBI^EK 'FlBl-D, because the heroes fate in connected with 
ithat memorable defeat,^ and the causes which led to it The 
design of the A uthor 7vns^ if possible^ to apprize his readers^ 
at of the ddlSi^/ his Siory^ and to prepare them 

for the manners of fhe Age in which it is laid. Any Historical 

far more an attempt at Epic compost tion,^ exceeded 
his plan "of a Rqt^niiC Tate y yet he may be permitted to 
hope^ from the popularity of The Lav of the Last 

M2NX$TR£L> tkgd^^lddMiitttempt tO paint the manners of the 
'{fmdal times^ broadett scale^ and in the course of a 

more inUresiing will not be unacceptable to the Public. '' 

The Poem ope^ ' ab^t^he comtnencewent of August, and 
coneades with the 9ffeat^jgloddcn, gth Siptefnbp\^i^Sv$. 

Ashestiel,' ' 
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INTRODUCTIQN TO CANTO FIRST 

TO WILLIAM STKWART ESQ. 

Etitick Fp^jnstx 

November's sky is chill and drear, 

November's leafc is red and sear j 
Late, gazing down the steepy hnn, 

That hems our little garden in, 

Argument.—WiN'j KR has set in. The poet’s children 
its ngoui and are anvious for the return of spring. Spring wi 
of course letuin, but not the patriots who have died in their 
country’s cause. The names of Nehim who died inMe lap of 
victory at Trafalgar, of Pitt who was killed by; the shock of 
Austerlit^, and his gieat rival Fok who never sullied his country’s 
honour, shall ever be treasuied m the grateful recollection of 
their countrymen These two sdM|||||||pien, who 
abovje the rtnwd, and cast a powerfuWspell over the nObleijt of 
the land, are now companions in the tomljb Poace to their 
souls The baid sings tbe/r praise. But llwe 
too high foi one who piefeis to ^ the banks of the 

Tweed, and delights m theanri||nt shephellli tale. S, Rose 
to whom this Introduction is .hddrissjjd^ mid who has read 
the old romances well, perfe< tly kdOMHllM^ which 

they eveit over the poct'.s mmd. I^ie grSte^^^ts of England 
have not scorned the legend-*-thynanww':^^ Spenser, Milton 
and Uryden need only be nientionj^. Scdi|^W^^ ftlso^jpentiir 
m the s^me direction, for aroun 
Love, Honour, Courtesy, Faith, 
by his acbio*rement that fame may 

.. . 

t'A forlav.vAi’t of but 

- . A^ISttnok Torcat’'in a 

acrtioviicl to his orijfinul 
.^jircW^rbi'eak fbo coijtJivdty .iX rtie^toiy and pa ai’VeHt the 
**<4 But hawover thut'njay^be, are there any pagoR 

"SlaWilTO' 'that one would l;>e inoro sorry bo f'lioulrl not hav« 
fhii nioftt doJJi-ions. .pitrt-ifiitures that gcufns ever 
'irMiyant, virtuqnH, happy {renlus--oxultJii^i in, its nw'ii enorgjee 
rfUand cMiljw, nwidest xalnd, iiud happy only In 


»e 


1 hi^ ititwaluetli^U* won nor orjiyi'apiy w 
IntnnJod 1 *he !! WpiStloa 



Gen IP ^ of chivalry dwef 
our^Rpse has shown 
Jpius, so the p^t 
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Low in its dark and narrow glen, 5 

You scarce the rivulet might ken, 

So thick the tangled greenwood grew, 

So feeble trilled the streamlet through : 

Now, murmuring hoarse, and frequent seen 

Wiliam Stewarl Rose (i77S'*843)—an English friend 
of Scott, lived m (*undimore in Hampshire. He enjoy¬ 
ed some literary reputation in his day and is now chiefly 
famous for his translation of Ariosto. Reference is made in 
this Introduction to his translations of the old romances of 
Amadis de Gaul and Parfcnoficx de Blois. See lines 310, &c. 
Scott visited him in 1807, and enjoyed in his company long 
rides in the New Forest. 

The residence of Scott from 1804 to 1812 when 
he removed to Abbotsford, six miles below It is situated on 
the Tweed, not much above its nmciion with the Harrow, and is 
the single house wilhm the old Ettnck P'orest “The river itself 
IS separated from the high bank on which the house stands 
only by a narrow meadcjw of the richest verdure. Opposite, 
and all -around, are the green hills. The valley there is nar¬ 
row, and the aspect in ever}’ direction is that of perfect pas¬ 
toral repose.”—ScoTT. 

iEttricf; /’'(TV^.s/—south of the Tweed, through which the 
Yarrow flows. It i,s now a range of mountainous sheep-walks, 
but was anciently reserved for the pleasures of the royal chase. 

I— 14. Sky- weather. Chill and drear —cold and dismal. 
AloT'emheP^ ikj\ IP'r.— In the Lowlands of .Scotland winter 
sets in light earnest in Nov, when the cold becomes very 
severe, and the atmosphere wears a gloomy aspect. Leaf -— 
used collectively for ‘leaves’ —foliage. Red —sun-burnt. Sear 
— dry ; withered . writ, also ‘sere,’ ‘To sear’ —to scorch, with 
the special signification of making the surface hard. Novem¬ 
bers leaf^ In Nov the leaves lose their greenness and are 

dried up. /.rt/c—lately ; a short time ago ; i. c., before winter 
set in. Gazing dovim— qualifles ‘you’ in /. 6. Sleepy —having 
a steep declivity, perpendicular : used poetically for ‘steep.’ 
Linn —properly a waterfall ; here, a rocky torrent. Hems in 
—surrounds ; encloses ; bounds. Low —deep ; lying at 
the bottom : qualifies ‘rivulet’ below. Dark —shady. Narrow 
y^len —close valley. You —used indefinitely. Ken —^see : lit. 
to know. 7 y«V^ —dense. united confusedly. Green¬ 

wood —a wood when green, as in summer. Feeble-^adv. noise- 
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Through bush and brier, no longer green, lo 

An angry brook, it sweeps the glade, 

Brawls over rock and wild cascade, 

And, foaming brown with doubled speed. 

Flurries its waters to the Tweed. 

No longer Autumn’s glowing red 
Upon our Forest hills is shed ; 15 

iessly, because the volume of water earned was small. Trilled 
—ran with a tremulous murmur ; flowed m a small stream. 
Now —as op, to Mate’ in /. 3. Murmurinir hoarse — w'ith a 
harsh sound. 1 ^'rcquefit seen disclosing itself. No lonoer 
i^reen —deprived of their green leaves A 7 i<^y h 7 ’ook —furious 
torrent : an instance what Ruskin rails pathetic fallacy, 
which attributes to an inanimate object the feelings of a living 
animal. .SVt'cv/!?.? —rushes through. GLuic —an open space in 
a wood, llrawh " lit. quarrels noisily ; hence g^urgles. Brawls 
ojfer —dashej, noisily over. Cftsetitie—-\\x.. a smfill fall or flow¬ 
ing of a river over a piecipice ; here, the precipice itself. BrowTt 
—niud-colouted. J'>oubIetf speed- 2LCC^\itx'AX.Qd velocity. Hur¬ 
ries —hastens to pour. Tweed —the river forming the natural 
boundary between England and .Scotland. 

BiXpl. In November the weather becomes mclement and 
gloomy. 'Fhe leaves losing^ their verduie become dry and 
brown-coloured Hut a short tune agtj, on looking down the 
precipitous ravine that encircles our little garden, one could 
hardly see the brrxik deep in the obscuie valley below. For 
then the dense masses of interwoven greenwood hid it from the 
view, and its small volume of vvater made too little a noise to 
be heard from above. In Nov., however, it is so swollen 
and noisy that it can often be seen through intervening shrubs 
now stripped of their foliac'e. Then it dashes impetuously 
along the open space among tiees, pours tumultuously over 
rock and precifiice, and then with the surface frothing, and 
an increased rapidity, hastens to discharge its waters into the 
Tweed. 

15—22. These lines are an instance of Scott’s fondness 
for colours. AutuniTHs glowinic red —the glow of the autumn 
sun. Forest hills —the hills of Ettrict forest, in Selkirkshire. 
Shed -cast. Beneath the €ve 7 iif 7 j^ bea 77 i —under the rays of 
ihe setting sun. Reflects —represents on the surface. Their 
.pu?plc !{le(tf 7 i purple hue of the hills. ‘Purple’ is red 

mixed with blue. The purple colour of the hills is due to the 
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No more, beneath the evening beam, 

Fair Tweed reflects their purple gleam: 

Away hath passed the heather^bell 

That bloomed so rich on Needpath*fell ; 20 

Sallow his brow, and russet bare 

Are now the sister heights of Yair. 

The sheep, before the pinching heaven, 

I'o sheltered dale and down are driven. 

Where yet some faded herbage pines, 2 5 

And yet a watery sunbeam shines ; 

In meek despondency they eye 
The withered sward and wintry sk}', 

And far beneath their summer hill, 

Stray sadly by Glenkinnon’s rill : 5c 

The shepherd shifts his mantle’s fold, 

And wraps him closer from the cold ; 

His dogs no merry circles wheel, 

overgrowing heather, a plant bearing purple flowers. In Nov. 
the heather is without flowers, and so the hills losing their 
purple colour become brown Ifcathcr-bell —the bell-shaped 
flower of the heather—a small evergreen shrub, growing on 
heaths. Bloomed j £{ h —flowered so luxuriantly. Nec(fpath'fell 
—near Peebles, on die south bank of the 'J'weed. ‘Fell’-“a barren 
hill. of a pale yellowish colour. Hts broii> —the 

summit of Neerlpath-fell A’/As.rc/—brown ; of a reddish colour. 
Bare —barren ; stiipped of herbage. Sister heights —two hills 
of the same shape or elevation lying beside each other. y\tir 
the ancient seat of the J^nngles, on the Tweed. 

Flxpl. The autumnal sun no longer lights up the hills of 
Etlnck forest. The heather being not m flower, the purple 
image of those hills rs no longer reflected on the bosom 
of the Tweed at sunset. The hcathei-flower that bios 
somed so plentifully on the stony hill of Neeclpalh, has now 
disappeared, leaving its summit colourless. The twin hills of 
Yair have become leddish brown fiom the dearth of vegetation. 

22—36. “ Never in any later poem was Scott’s touch as a 

mere painter so terse and strong. What a picture of a Scotch 
winter is given in these few lines I’" —II LITTON. Pimhitig — 
biting. weather. Ptnchi/ni' heaven —rigorous cold. 

Sheltered- - covered, Doum —a tract of hilly land, used for 
grazing sheep : gen. pluraL Yet—Faded herbage 
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Bat, shivering, follow at his heel; 

A cowering glance they often cast, 35 

As deeper moans the gathering blast. 

My imps, though hardy, bold and wild, 

As best befits the mountain child, 

Feel the sad influence of the hour, 

And wail the daisy’s vanished flower ; 40 

Their summer gambols tell, and mourn. 

And anxious ask. —Will spring return, 

—scanty vegetation. Pines —grows poorly. Where yet . 

pines —\n the sheltered valley vegetation is not only very 
meagre, but the little that grows there is of a wretched kind. 
IVitterv sunbeam —misty sunshine. 'Fhe rays of the sun are 
deprived of their genial warmth as they have to pass through 
the moist atmosphere of November Meek —gentle. Des- 

pondency —melancholy. Eye —look on : observe. Withered 
suaard —grassless turf. Their summer hill —the hills where they 
used to graze in summer. Glenkimion^s ri/l—m the immedi¬ 
ate neighbourhood. Shifts —changes. Mantlets fold —the 

parts of his cloak laid over one another. 7 'hc shepherd 
—the shepherd unfolds his shawl to cover his body more 
completely. Wraps him &*c. —draws the cloak tight round 
his body to keep out the cold. ‘Him’ is used reflexively. No 
merry, —do not run joyfully about. Onvering —fearful. 

Deeper moans —utters forth a hollower sound ; sobs more 
heavily. Gathering blast —the rapidly increasing storm. 
“Gathering ” = collecting its strength. 

HiXpl. The bitter cold of winter compels the sheep to seek 
shelter in hills and valleys where they may perhaps 6nd 
somo scanty grass, and warm themselves as best as they can in 
the feeble light of the winter’s sun. They look sorrowfully 
but without murmur upon the dry grass and foggy sky, and, 
far below their favourite summer haunts, wander disconsolate 
about in search of food beside Glenkinnon’s brook. The shep¬ 
herd unfolds his plaid and lies it closer around him to protect 
his body from the cold. His dogs, instead of running about 
with glee, follow him close behind, shaking with cold and 
looking timidly about, as the wind, increasing in fury, portends 
a storm. 

37—44. Imps-chWdx^n. The word meant orig. a ‘graft,* 
then ‘ a little devil,’ and lastly ‘a child’. Often it is humorously 
applied to ‘a roguish child,’ Scott had about this time two 
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And birds and lambs again be gay, 

And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray ? 

.Yes, prattlers, yes. The daisy’s flower 
Again shill paint your summer bower; 


Again the hawthorn shall supply 
^r|ands you delight to tie ; 

upon the lea shall bound, 
wild birds jparol to the round ; 
while you frolic light as they, 

shall seem tlic summer day. 
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bpys and two girls, the eldest of whom was seven years old. 

to bear exposure or fatigue. />'<>//-daring. 
—accustomed to a lOugh life. best uhich is* 

best adapted to. Mountain child —a child reaied up in a 
mountainous country. hWl —are affected by. Sad in/fuence^ 
—the depressing effect of the season. JJWl —lament Daisy 
—lit. the <y<r?v\f cjr, a comon spring flower, so (ailed from its 
sunlike appearance. Children arc very fond of this flower 
7 >//—repeat. Their Kunnne}\ '-They recapitulate ihoir 
sun*mer sports. Clolhe^At-Ta. Spun —twig, branch. 

Bxpl. Though my ( hildren are stiong, brave, and inured ; 
to a rough life a fharacter best be< oming a mountain child—' 
yet the season tclh very depressingly upon ilieir spirits, and 
makes them grieve tor tlie disappeataru e of the dai.sy They 
go on recounting their summer garner, re^iet th.it they are 
now over, and eagoily m({uiie * Will the spring come bacb-f' 
Will the birds sing, and the lambs frisk as merrily as before ? 
Will the twigs of the hawthorn be again adoined with 
flowers ? 


4 

45 — 52 - chattel ers. Paint —beautify. Benver 

arbour. Supply —furnish flowers for Tea —meadow. Bound 

— 'gambol. Carol -sing^ -responsive to ; in harniony with. 

The round —thee ire ulai dance of the Iambs. BroiJt light-- 
play joyously. 'J'oo shori —passing quickly. The livelong 
day of summer will glide cjuickly away, sinc'e ‘happiness too- 
swiftly flies.” 

Bxpl. Yes, my darlings, spring will return to adorn your 
summer retreat with daisies, a^id furnish flowers with which 
you love to bind wreaths. The l.iinbs shall again < aper on 
the fields, and the birds shall sing accompanying their round 
dance. You also will sport as merrily as they, and the long 

4^0VC rk-f cnmti'tiar wlH 1 n^npr/'orktivolv .aw.at? 
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To'itiute and to material things 
Kalir life revolving summer brings; 

The genial call dead Nature hears, 55 

And in her glory re-appears- • 
j, Sut oh! my country’s wintry state 
What second spring shall renovate ? - 
What powerful call shall bid arise 
The buried warlike and the vise ; ’6a 

The mind that thought for Brltain’a^»^p|y|i ||||4 * 

53—5^* /^zn^s^Aumb animalS^^ jijp^pw| | P |W 

inanimate objects. JVew life —fresh hfe, 

recurring The metaphor is taken from vheel tuiming roiiS|i|i| 
its axis. Genial call —kindly summon.s (of summer). Dead*^ 
whl^out vegetation. Dead nature —All nature appears dead 
or ‘'devoid of life in winter. With the return of spring she 
seems to revive. /«Is restored to her former 
splendour. 


BiTCpl. With the return of summer louei animals will begin 
life afresh, and things without life will he restored to their 
,‘former freshness.. LTnder the ^fostei mg influence of summer 
dead ftature will levive and put on once more her verdant 
robe. 

57 — 5 ^' Countrys —The poet laments over the death 

of Nelson,‘Pitt, and^Fox^ witli whom the glory of liritain seems 
to have disappeared. ‘Wintry slate’ = unhappy condition. 

'‘The reference is to the vvar wu)i Napoleon and all the 
miseries atcompanying U. Nelson died m 1805, and Pitt in 
1806, and Fox follOAved soon after liiitam then seemed Avithout 
a master capable of extricating her fiom the perils threatening 
her. The student is however aware that these gloomy fore¬ 
bodings of Scott were not realised. Second spring leturn of 
spring, ^, a favourable tuin of events. Renot’ate —renew; 
restore tp her former happiness: from L. re^ again, novus^ 
ncAv -litetally, to make new 


EiXpl. Spring will no doubt succeed winter, but the gloiy 
of Bi iiam has faded tor ever. The U)ss she has sustained in 
the deaths of her noblest sons is irreparable. 


59— 62. Powerful call -potent voice. Bid arise -rouse 
from their graves. Tke hurted warlike etc —the departed hero 
and state^jman. The mind —the genius of Pitt. Thought^ 

—was ever active in promoting the prosperity of Britain. 
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The hand that grasped the victor steel ? 

The vernal sun new life bestows 
Even on the meanest flower that blows; 

But vainly, vainly may he shine, 65 

Where glory weeps o'er Nelson’s shrine ; 

And vainly pierce the solemn gloom 
That shrouds, O Pitt, thy hallowed tomb ! 

Deep graved in every British heart, 

Note that Scott avoids using the word ‘ England,’ and eniploys 
the word ‘Britain’ which includes Scotland. The hand—i, e, 
of Nelson. Grasped —held fast. The victor steel —the sword 
of victory. Bxpl Where is the mighty voice that can 
recall to life the younger Pitt whose intellect was entirely 
devoted to secure the w’elfare of Britain, and the warrior 
Nelson who never walked but in the path of victory. 

63—68. Vernal snn—xhe bright sun of spring. New life 
bestows on —revives. Meanest —pooiest. Blows —blossoms. 
The meanest flower^ —cf. Wordsworth : — 

'fa me Ihe mrnAisi thtii hlom enn K^vc, 

Thought» thui do often he too deej) for toarH, 

^(hle 0/1 hiiLmatioua of hnmortaNti/ 

Vaznly-^to no purpose. Alay he shine—\% he allowed to shed 
his beams. C/<9^t'~mihtary fame, here personified. M'^ceps over 
—sheds tears over. Nelson’s shrine —the sacred tomb of Nelson. 
A ‘ shrine ’ is a place where sacred things are deposited. Vainly 
pierce —try rn vain to penetrate. Solemn ji^loom —awe-ihspir- 
mg darkness. Shrouds —envelopes. T/allcmted —sacred. 

Nelson was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, and Pitt 
in Westminster Abbey. Bxpl. The spring sun calls back to 
life the cominonest flower that puts on the bloom. But the most 
genial sunshine shall fpll ineffectual upon the grave of Nelson 
where his ashes are left alone with his glory, nor be able to 
scatter the awful darkness that suriounds the sacred tomb 
erected over the mortal remains of Pitt. 

A 

69—78. /)ei^ f^raTJcd —indelibly impressed : qualifies 
‘names’ below. Depart —be effaced. Victor died —died a 
victor. Gadite wave —Trafalgar bay where Nelson died. Cape 
Trafalgar is south-west of Spain, near Cadiz, which was anci¬ 
ently called Gades. Bu/ning levin —bright lightning. The 
word levin is obsolete except in poetry- Resistless course — 
career of conquest. Fated —fatal. 7 'hunder —cannon. Fated 
thunder's sound —The deafening sound of his guns shelled 
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•O never let those names depart! 70 

Say to your sons,—Lo, here his grave, 

Who victor died on Gadite wave ! 

To him, as lo the burning levin, 

Short, bright, resistless course was given. 

Where’er his country’s foes were found, 75 

Was heard the tated thunder’s sound. 

Till burst the bolt on yonder shore, 

Rolled, blazed, destroyed,—and was no more. 

Nor mourn ye less his perished worth, 

Wiio bade the conqueior go forth, So 

And launched that thunderbolt of war 
On Fgypt, Hafnia, Trafalgar ; 

Who, born to guide such high emprise, 

death to the enemies of England. Burst launched. 

Hurst the bolt —the ihunderbcdt upon. Yonder shore-^ 
Trafalgar, near Cadiz. Rolled —was hurled. Blazed —hashed, 
shone bright. Destroyed —annihilated. And was no more 
then all was over Dill burst...more. — Nelson struck the final 
blow on the enemy ofiT Cadiz, destroyed tfie combined fleets 
of France and Spain, and then perished, like Samson, amidst 
general havoc. Elxpl. The honoured memories of Nelson 
and Pitt are too dearly cherished by every Hnton to be ever 
forgotten. Let our descendants know that N. was killed in 
the lap of victory at the battle of Trafalgar. His brief, glori¬ 
ous, irresistible career can only be compared to a flash of 
lightning. No matter in what p.irt of the world an enemy’s 
fleet showed itself, the loar of his cannon fell ominous on 
his ears. At last the collision took place off Cadiz, where 
Nelson smote the enemy like a thunderbolt, destroyed the 
united fleets, and then perished at the hour of victoiy. 

79—86. His perished 700^th—-the worth of him deceased ; 
the worthy statesman now dead, li^ho bade —since he 
was then Prime Minister. The conguero^^i. c ■: 
Launched—hwxXe^. That thunderbolt war—ie.y Nelson, 
an imitation of Virgil who calU the Scipios duo futmina belli, 
the two lightnings of war. Bj^ypt —where Nelson destroyed 
the French fleet at the battle of tne Nile, 1798. Hafnia —Copen¬ 
hagen, bombarded by Nelson in iSoi. The battle of Trafalgar 
was fought m 1805. Bofn —was sent by God. Guide 
‘direct. Pitt was called “the heaven-born minister.” Emfrise 
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For Britain's weal was early wise ; 

Alas ! to whom the Almighty gave, 85 

For Britain’s sins an early grave ! 

His worth, who, in his mightiest hour, 

A bauble held the pride of power. 

Spurned at the sordid lust of pelf, 

And served his Albion for herself ; 90 

-j-enterprise. So?n to guiae^ &r^c. — Pitt directed the war against 
France, and was the soul of the various coalitions formed 
against her. The fifth coalition was shattered by the blow 
indicted upon the Austrians at Austerht/, the shock of which 
had a fatal effect on Pitt who had organi'^ed it. On hearing 
the news of the total defeat of the allied army at Austerlit/, 
he gazed long and sadly upon the map of Europe, and turned 
away, saying, “ Henceforth we may close that map for half a 
century.” The tenacity of Pitt in the long struggle with France 
naturally roused the admiration of Scott, who was a strong 
Tory and full of martial spirit IVa\ cafly tvise — hafl his 
powers fully developed while still very young. Put made his 
first g^reat speech in Parliament l^efoie he was 22, and was 
Premier at the .^ge of twenty three Nor Expl. 

And the loss of that worthy minister Pitt should not he regret¬ 
ted less than that nt Nelscm. It was Pitt that (ijiected Nelson 
to ptoceed to attack tlie enemy ai the moiitlt of the Nile and 
at Trafalgar, and to forestall him hy capturing the Danish 
fleet after the bombardment of Copenhagen. Tie w'as a truly 
heaven-burn minister sent out hy tiod to conceiv^e such bold 
plans, and was wise before his tune for the salvation of his 
country. 

85- 90. For ByUtiiFs s? 72 <:—as a punishment for the sin? 
of his countrymen, vln ror/y ifrovr- premature death; Pitt 
died at the age of forty six. 1 n hB nii<^hi!est hour —when he 
was at the zenith of his power. A bauble held -• coyisidered as 
utterly worthless. Pflde oj />z/ 7 fvv'- the influenre which lus 
position gave him. Spiuned de^^pised. Sordid lust —con¬ 
temptible longing. y riches, wealth. Spurned^ t^c.—V\ii 
was so far above base avarice that he died leaving a 
debt of /^4C),ooo which was paid by his grateful countrymen. 
Aldion~ihe ancient name of Pmgland : means the white island 
Ser'vedy&^c. — served his country quite disinterestedly. Expl. 
The death of Pitt at the early age of forty-six cannot be 
too greatly regretted. Peihaps God took him so soon away 
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Who, when the frantic crowd amain 
Strained at subjection’s bursting rein, 

O’er their wild mood full conquest gained, 

The pride, he would not crush, restrained, 

Showed their fierce zeal a worthier cause. 

And brought the freeman’s arm to aid the free¬ 
man’s laws. 95 

to punish his countrymen for their crimes. In the plentitude 
of his power he regarded as a mere tnfle the proud position 
he held, had a genuine contempt for the vulgar desire for 
riches, and served his country faithfully to the last. 

91 — 96. Wlien the frantic d^c .—This passage refers to the 
internal unrest that reigned in England during the time of 
the French war. There were serious bread riots, mutin es at 
Spithead and the Nore, and rebellions in Ireland. It waS 
the genius of Pitt that turned these inisdirerted energies to¬ 
wards a vigorous prosecution of the war, roused the patriotism 
of the people, and upheld the supremacy of the law and order. 
The student will remember how on hearing the rumour of 
the threatened invasion of England, a volunteer corps of 400,000 
men was raised, chiefly by the energ)' and acrVt^ity of f"’**^^* 
Frantic cro’iod —furiovis mob. This refeis to vbe wwsguiAed 
men who committed “ Bread liots,” spoke sedition, and tried 
to subvert the monarchy in imUairon of the french. A/naTn-— 
lit with foice ; fijrcibly Si?ained -attempted to break 
through. ‘Strain’--to draw with force, with a view to break. 
Subjection —loyalty ; obedience to law. Bursiino feeble 

cord, 'rhe metaphor is taken from a mad hoi se struggling to 
free himself fiorn the restraint that feiter.^ his movements. 
Wild -fanaticism ; fren/y. Full --completely 

controlled. Pride —high spirit : excitement Crush curb ; 

extinguish. Would not cru^h —refused to put down. Res¬ 
trained —checked. pointed out to Fierce zeal — 

violent ardour. Worthier cause —nobler object. Showed &*c. 
Pitt showed how his countrymen might employ therr z-^al in 
a better cause,/. f., in prosecuting the war with trance. 
Brought -induced. Freematfs arm —the arm of the free Briton. 
Scott here implies that the French are a nation of slaves, 
whereas the Britons are a nation of freemen. .Says the author 
of the Trai’cllcr-. 

Thine, J'rrcdoM, tliuje the >>lus.sm£f piotiirod here, 

Tliine uw these <-h.ina« thatd.i^zle and endear. 
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Had’st thou but lived, though stripped of power, 
A watchman on the lonelv tower, 

Thy thrilling trump had roused the land, 

When fraud or danger were at hand ; lOO 

By thee, as by the beacon-light, 

Our pilots had Kept course aright ; 

As some proud column, though alone, 

Thy strength had propp’d the tottering throne. 

Now is the stately column broke, 105 

The beacon-light is quenched in smoke, 

The trumpet’s silver sound is still, 

To aid —to support ; to enforce. Frekviarvs laws —the laws 
that secure life and property to freemen. This line, which is 
an Alexandrine, emphasises the climax. Sxpl. When 
the English mob, who had lost their heads overthe spell of 
the French Revolution, were about to indulge in acts of law¬ 
lessness, it was Pitt who obtained a complete ascendancy over 
their boisterous temper, who controlled their enthusiasm in¬ 
stead of stifling it, whe pointed out how their zeal might be 
spent upon a better object (that is, in resisting the insatia¬ 
ble ambition of Napoleon', and who oersuaded them, with 
their strong arms, to uphold the supremacy of the law that 
secured to them their freedom and happiness. 

97—102. Stripped of power —out of office. Watchmaft — 
sentinel. electrifying. 7>«//z/--trumpet : here used 

for eloquent tongue Ifad roused-^-wnMld have awakened. 
Fraud —treachery, fear of French invasion. At 

hand —imminent. Beacon-light —light-house. Pilots —minis¬ 
ters who guide the state-vessel along dangerous paths. Had. 
hepi —would not have gone astray. Sxpl. If Vitt had 
only lived, like a warder on a solitary tower, though shorn of 
all authority, his ringing eloquence would have alarmed the 
country vvhen her interests were in jeopardy. Guided by his 
sage advice our ministers would have steered the state vessel 
along the right path, just as the beacon-light enables pilots to 
conduct ships at night by avoiding all dangerous tracks. 

103 —108. Proud —tall. Though alone-'-i.e.^ though kept 
out of the cabinet. Propped —supported. Tottering —shaking ; 
^weak. Tottering throne —refers to fierir^e III , who was not a 
strong ruler, and subjected to repeat-^d attacks of insanity. 
Stately —grand. ( 2 uenched in extinguished. Silver 
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The warder silent on the hill ! 

Oh think, how to his latest day, 

When Death, just hovering, claimed his prey, i lo 
With Palinure’s unaltered mood, 

Firm at his dangerous post he stood ; 

Each call for needful rest repelled, 

With dying hand the rudder held, 

Till, in his fall, with fateful sway, ii^ 

sound-" cl&ar voice. —beard no more. IVardcr —watch¬ 

man. ///‘//—eminence. These four lines were appropriately 
quoted by Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons alluding m 
the death of Sir Robert Peel. JBjXpl. If the life ot Pitt had been 
spared, he alone might have been a lower of strength to the 
imbecile monarch George III., who was then on the verge of 
insanity. But that pillar of the empire is now prostrate in 
death. The beacon-light no longer burns to notify the dangers 
of state-navigation. The thrilling eloquence is hushed for 
ever. The sentinel no longer stands on the tower to give 
the alarm on the approach of danger. 

109-116, waiting, Jm/ hovefim^ —about to 

comedown. Claimed demanded his victim. IV/ien 

Deaths &=c. —When the hand of death was on Pitt. Palinute 
—or Palinurus was the pilot of /hmeas’ ship. The god of 
sleep told him to take rest, trusting the rudder to him (god). 
On hi'> refusal 

Tlio jjvxl WHS wjoth. and at liis toiMplcH threw 
A bvancli m t.clhe dipped, ninl drunk with Htygian dew . 

whereupon the pilot closed his eyes and fell fast asleep. The 
god now had' his revenge, for he cast him and the rudder 
overboard. Unaltered mood —steadfastness. 7 )an^i^ero?/s post — 
the office of Premier which exposed him to incessant cares 
and anxieties and undermined his health. li"if/i Patinurds^ 

, As Palinurus refused to leave his post at the call of the 
god of sleep, so Pitt would not resign the premiership al¬ 
though the cares of office were having a fatal effect upon his 
health Needful rest—t\\t repose he urgently needed Repelled — 
heeded not. Dyinj; health utterly broken down, 77 ie 

rudder held —remained at the helm of the state. I?i his fall 
—when he fell. Fateful —producing fatal results. Sway — 
swing. Fateful sway. —'I'he meaning is that when Pitt died, 
the ministry was so much weakened that it resigned almost 
immediately, just as a ship which has lost its rudder is swept 
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The steerage of the realm gave way ! 

Then, while on Britain's thousand plains, 

One unpolluted church remains. 

Whose peaceful bells ne’er sent around 
The bloody tocsin’s maddening sound, 

But still, upon the hallowed day, 

Convoke the swains to praise and pray ; 

While faith and civil peace are dear, 

Grace this cold marble with a tear,— 

He, who preserved them, Pitt, lies here. 

Nor ycl suppress the generous sigh, 

by wind and -waves, and soon conies to grief. Siecra(re — 
direction ; management. Gave —broke down. In his 

fall —The death of Pitt was followed by an immediate 
resignation of the ministry, since it was unable to carry on the 
government without him. flxpl. Remember how to the last 
day of his life, when Death was about to put his seal upon 
him, he remained firm at the bead of the government, like 
P.alinurus at the helm of /Eneas’ ship. He never swerved 
an inch from his purpose, and patiently endured the cares of 
office that shattered his health. He refus'^d to take that rest 
which he so much required, and with a health utterly broken 
down held the reins of the state. His death upset the ministry, 
for his colleagues, unable to pilot the s’ate-vessel in his 
absence, laid down their office. 

117—125. Thouuindplains surfaces. Un- 
folluied profaned by the sound of the bloody tocsin. 
Peaceful bells —bells tolled on the sabbath t^ay, summoning 
people to prayer. Bloody iocsin—the alarm bell'Sounded by the 
Parisians as a signal of insurrection, and which was followed 
by the massacres of September, 1792. Maddening —exciting. 
Still —even now Hallo^vcd day —the Lord’s day. Cofwokc 
-sLiiuiDon. country people. re —thanksgiving, 

—belief in Christianity. Civil feacc —internal tranquillity. 
Dear —valued. Graee —honour. /View—faith and civil peace, 
^xpl. As long as there remains a single church undefiled in 
all Britain, whose peaceful bells had never sounded the 
tocsin calling the people to arms, and which yet summon the 
country folk to pray and sing hallelujah on the sabbath day, 
as long as Christianity and peace at home are held in any 
value by the people of this land, the tomb of Pitt should be 
honoured with the tribute of a tear from his countrymen, for> 
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Because his rival slumbers nigh ; 

Nor be thy requiescat dumb, 

Les! it be said o'er Fox's tomb 

For talents mourn, untimely lost, 130 

When best employed, and wanted most; 

Mourn genius high, and lore profound, 

And wit that loved to play, not wound f 
And all the reasoning powers divine. 

To penetrate, resolve, combine; 135 

And feelings keen, and fancy’s glow, 

it was he that upheld the cause of law and religion so dear 
to every true IJnton. 

126—179. Suppress —restrain. Sif^h —for Pitt, His rival — 
Fox. Slumbers nij^/i —sleeps near him. On the death of Pitt, 
Fox became Secretary for F(jreign Affairs, and was virtually 
the first minister of the crown. He died within the year, 
and was buried with the highest lionours of the nation at 
Westminster Abbey, his giave being directly adjoining the 
grave of Lord Chatham, and do to that of his illustrious 
rival. Jleqtfiesciii {in peace) —may he rest in peace. Dumb — 
silent. //, the invocation of peace on the soul of Pitt. 

EiXpl. Do not refrain from sighing over the tfirnb of Pitt, or 
from wishing peace to his soul, fi)r fear that it might mean for 
Fox as well, who is buried close to him. Scott means to say that 
the admirers of Pitt ought not to be so uncharitable as to hold 
back their sigh and requiescat even from their idol, lest the 
same might be given for his rival also. 

1^0 — 141. Hu)r talents mourn —Do ye mourn for his great 
abilities. L/nlitnelv losl —prematurely cut off. Fox died only 
57 years old—not a very advanced age in such a long-lived 
country as England. JV//rn best emp/qyeil—when worked to 
the greatest advantage.' Wanted must —most urgently needed. 
J.ore —learning. /Fit/—the power of seizing on some thought 
or occurrence, and presenting it so as to produce a pleasant 
surprise. //>preferred to amuse. Il^ound—iniiict 

pam. Wit tkat^ &-»c .—The wit of Fox was entirely harmless, 
and aimed only at amusement. Seiuonin^ powers —intellec- 
tual qualities. Divine —God-gifted. Penetrate—Ko dive be¬ 

neath the surface ; to get at the truth of a question. Resolve—^ 
analyse ; divide a question into us separate parts. Combine^ 
bring together several things so as to draw a general inference. 
The line means that Fox was possessed of an eminently judi- 
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They sleep with him who sleeps below: 

And, if thou mourns't they could not save 
From error him who owns this grave, 

Be every harsher thought suppressed, 140 

And sacred be the last long rest. 

Here^ where the end of earthly things 
Lays heroes, patriots, bards, and kings; 

Where stiff the hand, and still the tongue. 

Of those who fought, and spoke, and sung; 

cial mind which enabled him to evolve truth out of chaos, to 
weigh the pros and cons, and to arrive at the correct conclu¬ 
sion. Peelifigs keen -warmth of heart. Pancy^s glow —fervid 
imagination. Sleeps below —reposes in his grave. Mourncsi 
—feelest regret. Ty/n'—Fox’s talents, genius, «Src. Save 
—preserve him from the recklessness of private life. Fox 
was an inveterate gambler. His own father had initiated him 
into the mysteries of the gamin^^ table, and had brought him 
up a leader in fa.sbionable dissipation. “ He set him the very- 
worst of exainples, and seems to have actually forced him 
into the temptations in which Pans and other continental 
cities abounded.’’ /farsher thoughts —severe judgment. 

suspended ; laid at rest. Sacred let us not 
disturb. Jjist lo 72 i^ rest- the sleeo that knows no waking, 
Sxpl. Mourn for the talents of Fox which, when shining 
most conspicuously, and urgently needed by his country, were 
untimely lost by his death. Mourn that exalted genius and 
vast learning, and that wut which was “playful as well as 
kind,” which never wounded anybody’s feelings. Those 
extraordinary powers of the intellect that enabled him to enter 
into a question, to cfjscu^s it in all its bearings, and to draw 
the right inference therefrom, are now gone. That warm 
heart and that brilliant imagination have gone down to the 
grave wnth him. Alihough it is to be deeply regretted that 
his marvellous intellectual poweis failed to counteract his 
vicious tendencies, yet any adverse criticism of his piivate 
character would be entirely out of place now. He ought 
to be allowed to rest undisturbed in his grave. The foil, lines 
of Gray’s epitaph are applicable to Fox also :— 

No furilior Meek hiP to lose, 

(>r drnw his frailho.s fnuu theiv rlivad .iImmIu, 

Foi theiv, they ,ihke in lione reitoho, 

Tlie of Kjither iwU Ju'i (lod. 
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Here^ where the fretted aisles prolong 
The distant notes ot holy song. 

As if some angel spoke agen. 

“All peace on earth, good will to men ; ” 

If ever from an English heart, 150 

O, here let prejudice depart, 

And, partial feeling cast aside. 

Record, that Fox a Briton died 1 

142—153. ffere^'xn Westminster Abbey. Knd —destroyer. 
Lays —brings low. The end of —The W. Abbey contains 
the tombs of the most illustrious men of England. 
ri^id in Fretted —ornamented by frets or small bars 

crossing each other at right angles. Aistes —wings of a church. 
Fretted aisles —the roofs of the aisles were adorned with carved 
works. Irving describes the fretted roof as “achieved with 
the wonderful minuteness and airy security of a cobweb.^ 
Prolon^i^ —lengthen. Distant notes —sounds uttered at a dis¬ 
tance, and corning slowly through the fretted aisles, and then 
dyiiiij away into silence. Holy sacred hymn. Prolong 

the distant notes —The foil, extract from Irving’s Sketch 

J 5 ook will be read with interest: — 


‘ iSuddenly the n-otes of the deep-Iaboui ing ovifan burst upon the car, fidltn 
with doubled and roduubled Intensity, and rolliug’, as it were, huge billows of 
sound. With what pomp do they awoll through its vast v.iuitH, and breathe 
tlu*ir awful harmony through those caves of death, and make the silent sepulchre 
vocal ' And now they rise in triumphant acclamation, heaving higher and higher 
their accoidaiit notes, and idling sound on sound. VVhat long-drawn cadences 
whut solemn sweeping conconls ! It grows more and moro dense and powerful—it 
lills the vast pile, and seems to j.ii- tlic very wall**—the ear is stunned—the senses 
are over-who lined. And m*w it is winding up In full jubilee—it Is ri-.ing from tlio 
cirth to the hoavcii--the veiy soul seems rapt away aud flonUi<l upwards on this 
swelling tide of harmony.'* 

Agen —again. Good-will —benevolence.^ As if some angef 
etr.-—The allusion is to the proclamation of an angel, immedi* 
aiely after the birth of Christ, to some shepherds of Bcthelham : 

‘liohold, f bring yon ^ood tidings of great joy, whiidi shall be to all people,. 
. .Uloi y to Uod ill tlie higlicat, and on earth puaoo, good wOl toward men."— 


/f ever, —The construction is : Let prejudice depa^v 

here, if ever it can depart from a British heart. Prejudice — 
bias ; partiality. Partial feeling—pAxiy feeling. Cast aside 
(being) laid aside. Record —remember. A Briton died — 

2 
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When Euitjpe croached to France’s yoke, 

And Austria, bent, and Pru-»sia l)roke, 

died a true Briton. Scott here seems to suggest that Fox in Ins 
past life was not quite aiive to the interests of his Gouniry, ni 
as much as he had warmly welcomed the Ftench Revolution, 
denounced the war with France, and was the great apostle of 
democracy in Engl md lUu, says Alison, “after having spent 
the best part of hi- life m lecommending less honoura.de and 
enlightened nie.isuresof concession to Ins country, he in Ins last 
moments nailed her colours to the mast...On the bed of death 
he atoned for bis past errors, l'>y bequeathing, in a moment 
of extraordinary gloom, the flag of England unlowererl to his 
successors.” Bxpl. In this Abbey the all-destroying hand 
of death has brought down the illustrious motiarchs, warriors, 
poets and patriots of England. I’he hand of the hero that 
fought her battles is now stiff in death. The tongue of the orator 
is silent for ever. The yien of the poet can no longer “measured 
numbers bring.” During service the voices of the choir, 
chanting sacred hymni», soar alofi, warble along the betted 
roofs of the wings, and then slowly die away into silence, as 
if an angel came again to proclaim peace and love to all men. 
If ever an Englishman ought to lay aside his bias against any 
men, he should do it here in this temple of peace ; and no 
longer swayed by party spirit, bear in mind that Fox died 
faithful to his country’s cause. 

154—165. Crouched —submitted : bent down ; stooped low. 
When Kuro^e^ —Napoleon was at the zenith of his power 
about the time that Fox died. He might then be said to have 
been the dictator of Europe. Austria bent —Austria was hum¬ 
bled at the battle of Austerlitz, Prussia broke —Prussia with- 
drew from the alliance formed by England, Russia, and 
Austria. Prussia was to have declared war with P'rance, but 
the battle of Austerlitz completely upset her plans, and her 
minister Haugwitz entered into a treaty with Napoleon. By 
this treaty Prussia was allowed to* incorporate Hanover as 
well as all the other continental possessions of the king of 
England with her dominions. ‘Prussia broke’ has been explain¬ 
ed by some to mean ‘Prussia was crushed at Jena.’ But Fox 
died one month before Jena, and so he could not have “spurned 
dishonour’s peace” after Jena. We are also not justified in 
supposing that Scott has committed an anachronism here, for 
these lines were written a few months after the battle of Jena. 
The former interpretation is therefore the correct onCi though 
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And the firm K^issian's purpose brave 
Was bartered by a timorous slave, 

Even then dishonour’s peace he spurned, 

The sullied olive-branch returned, 

Stood for his country's glory fast, 160 

nailed ^ler colours „ta thejjiast! 

the wording: of the text might not be very happy. Firm 
Russian —Alexander I., Emperor of Russia, who never vacillated 
in his policy as Prussia did after Austerlitz. J^urpose 
determination to carry on the war with France 
even after his defeat at Austeilitz. Bartered —sold. Ti- 

^morou? —cowardly. Timorous sla 7 /e —M. d’Oubril, ambassa¬ 
dor of Russia, sent to Paris to negotiate with Napoleon for 
the establishment of a general peace. Napoleon, however, 
so worked upon hi*? fears that he induced him to sign a treaty 
which was ns disgraceful to Russia as it was contrary to the 
good faith which she owed to Great Britain. This treaty was 
afterwards disavowed by the cabinet of St. Petersburgh on the 
ground that the ambassador, in signing it, had “not only 
deviated from the instructions he had received, but acted in a 
manner directly contrary to the sense and spirit of the orders 
themselves ” 

Dishonouf^speace —peace without honour. Spurned —reject- 
ed. Sullied —tarnished. Olive-branch —a symbol of peace. The 
sullied &*c. —Fox was obliged to break off negotiations with 
Napoleon, for the terms of peace offered by the latter were 
considered humiliating to British honour. These terms were 
“ the restoration of Hanover to Great Britain ; the confirmation 
of its possession of Malta ; the cession of the Cape, Tobago, 
and Pondicherry to its empire ; and the grant of the Balearic 
Isles, with an annuity from Spain^—va lieu of Sicily, as a 
compensation to the King of Naples (Joseph BonaparteX To 
these terms the English cabinet would by no means accede, 
and as there was no longer any appearance of an accommoda¬ 
tion, Lord Lauderdale demanded and obtained his passports.” 
—Alison’s History of pMrope. Nailed —^^.—yefu^ed to 
yield to the terms of Napoleon. The expression is used in 
sea-fights. When a captain wants to surrender his ship, be 
lowers the flag as a sign to the enemy to cease firing ; but if 
he is determined not to surrender, as Nelson was at the battle 
of the Baltic, then he fastens the flag to the mast with nails as 
asign to the enemy that he wishes to continue the fight. Gave 
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Heaven, to reward his firmness, gave 
A portion in this honoured grave, 

And ne'er held marble in its trust 165 

Of two such wondrous men the dust. 

With more thAn mortal powers endowed, 

How high they soared above ibe crowd ! 

Theirs v^as no common party race, 

Jostling by dark intrigue for place ; 

a poritoft —allotted a space. Honouredgf a 7 fe —the grave honour* 
ed by the r*»maiiis of Pi't, or the j{rave of the illustrious 
“poets, patuots, bards and kings” of England. Afarble —shv\nt 
built of marble. 7 >/^v/-custody Dust —remains. Bxpi. When • 
the whole of Europe might be said to be, at the fget of 
Kapoleon, for Ausin.i was defeated at .Austerliiz, Prussia held 
aloof from the co.iiiiion against France and entered into a 
secret treaty with her, and the Russian ambassador was in¬ 
duced to sign a peace contiary to the in'.irucoons of the Ru-^sian 
cabinet, even then Fox refused to acceeu to the terms of Jpeace 
proposed by Napoleon,—terms that would have lowered the 
prestige of Britain—was ready to uphold the honoui of his 
country and continue the war at any cost. As a reward for his 
unswerving devotion to his country, (.od decreed him a space 
near the grave of Pitt. No shrine ever contained the mortal 
remains of two such worthies. 

The eulogy on Fox did not satisfy his Whig admirers- 
Jeffreys wrote thus bitterly in the Edinburgh Review : — 

“ Wfi aro unwilling tf) quarrel with the poet on the score of 
polities ; but the manner in which he has chosen to praise the last 
of these great men (1. e.. Fox), is more likely, we conceive, to giv'o 
offence to his atln'iVera than the most direct oonsuve. The onl3^ deed 
for which he is praised is for having broken off the negotiation 
for peace ; and for this act of firmness, it is added, Heaven re¬ 
warded him w'ith a share in the honoured grave of Pitt 1 It i.s then 
said that his errors should be forgotten, and that he died a Briton 
—a pretty plain insinuation that he did not Jive one.’* 

1 

166-175. More than mortal—superhuman. Soared — 
rosci Crowd —ordinary men. Party race —politic£tl contest. 
Burke defines Party as a “ body of men united, for promoting 
by their joint endeavours the national interest; upon some 
particular principle in which they are all argeed.”’ JostUng‘— 
t,truggling ; running against each other. The word is used 
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Like fabled Gods, their mighty war 170 

Shook realms and nations in its jar; 

Heneath each banner proud to stand, 

Looked up the noblest of the land, 

Till through the British world were known 

here absolutely, and is connected with ‘they’ Implied in ‘their 
in the previous line. Dcirk —vile; wicked; infamous. /«- 
triguc —^\oX. Place —post or power ; premiership. Theirs was 
^.^piace--F'ltt and Fox generously contended for power, and 
did not enter into a mean and interested struggle for place 
and emolument. mythological. Like fabled gods 

refers to the war of the gods and gigantes (giants). The 
latter “made an attack upon heaven, being armed with huge 
rocks and trunks of trees ; but the gods with the assistance 
of Hercules destroyed them all.”— Smith. Their taigh/y war 
—the great political warfare between Pitt and Fox. Shooh — 
affected, far —shake ; vibiation. Their mighty war^ 

The ptditical tournament between Fox and Pitt had a far-reach¬ 
ing effect touching the destinies of nations and kingdoms. 
The keen rivalry between Fox and Pitt led to imporiant results 
in the foreign relations of England. Pitt was the protector 
of aristocracy, and Fox was the apostle of democracy, all 
over the world. Hence the party conflict between these two 
men was watched with a keen interest by kings and their 
subjects Beneath each banner—under the leadership of each 
of these statesmen. Proud to stand —deeming it a great 
honour to be ranged. Looked up—\\e\d in high reverence. The 
noblest of the land—The proudest noblemen of Britain. Beneath 
eachy &^c. —Though both Pitt and Fox were commoners, yet 
noble Lords, high in pedigree, humbly accepted oflice under 
them. British world—\he British empire. Were known &*Ci, 
—the names of Fox and Pitt cast all others into the shade. 
Qxpl. Possessed of extraordinary talents, they towered head 
and shoulders above the average run of men. They entered 
the lists in the political arena, and never strove for supremacy 
by dishonourable means. Their parliamentary duel, like the 
war of the mythological gods with the giants, shaped the 
destinies of distant nations and kingdoms. Each was the 
revered leader of his party, under whom the proudest peer of 
the realm considered it an honour to hold oflice, and in every 
part of the British empire the names of Pitt and Fox dimmed 
all others in fame. 
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The names of Pitt and Fox alone. 175 

Spells of such force no wizard grave 
E'er framed in dark Thessalian cave, 

Though his could drain the ocean dry. 

And forced the planets from the sky. 

These spells are spent, and spent with these, 180 
The wine of life is on the lees. 

Genius, and taste, and talent gone, 

176—179. Spells of such fotce —so powerful charms* 
IVisard —magiciau ; nrig. a tozse man :—an example of a mas¬ 
culine formed from a feni. ‘■Widower^ and ‘ bride-groom ’ are 
other instances it will be seen that there are more witches 
than wizards, mure widows than widowers, and that in a mar¬ 
riage ceremony the bride is the conspicuous figure, no 

matter how worthv the bride-groom might be. —solemn- 

looking. Frameti— composed ; constructed. 7 'hrssalian rave 
—Int. Pehon in Tliessaly, famous for its witchcraft, //fv— 
/. c., the spells of the rhessalian enchanter. Cr-v.—cause 

the water to disappear from the ocran. /dw-? —displace the 
planets from then onuts. Cf. Laodamia \ — 

.Might U'r fill" 

1'liau .sU'en)^t,]i i>f m rvo nucl siiirw, t>i ^/(>; .s^rrej/ 

Of hiftr/ir, p'itevtt ii/iO 

t-j lovu, 

Bxpl. Their names had charm'? more potent tlran those 
worked out by the hoary mfigician of Thessaly whr> could “sink 
the sea within the earth,” and alter the courses of planets. 

' 180—185. spent —extinct. Spent — The const, 

is ; The wine of life, being .spent wuh thesCj is on the lee.s. 
Speztf with these —being gone with Pilt and Fox. The ivine 
—the spirit of English life. On the lees—at the lowest 
ebb. dregs ; the coarser parts of a liquor that settle 

at the bottom. The word is chiefly used in the plural. 
Shakespeare uses it in the sing. Cf. Sfacbeih^ 2. 3 :— 

The of hfc in drawn, and llio rneio In s is loft tins vault to bojiat oj 

Spent 'With these —With Pitt and Fox the very life has been 
taken out of England. English life may now be compared to the 
dregs left in a goblet from which the wine has been drunk out. 
Genius —originality; power of forming nice cbmbinations. 
Pitt was essentially a man of genius. nice perception 
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P’or ever tomb'd beneath the stone, 

Where—laming thought to human pride !— 

The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 185 

Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear, 

* Twill trickle to his rival’s bier; 

O’er Pitt's the mournful requiem sound, 

And Fox’s shall the notes rebound. 

The solemn echo seems to cry,— 190 

“ lleie let thrir discord with them die. 

Speak not for those a separate doom, 

Whom fate made brothers in the tomb : 
lUii .search the land of living men, 

Woeie wilt thou find riteir like agea?'* 195 

of excellence- -a quality of which T'ox had a veiy large share. 

--intelleiTM.il a‘>ilitv. 'I'he i Jents ol fox were of the 
highest kind, buried. —toinhslo »e. Taming 

—humiliating. '/'kou^^ht — \x\ app. to the lol. scat. 'J'ajfihijr 

-the thought tint the two gr-at men aie now 
laid low by tin h.ind of <leath morti ies the pride of 
tnan. JBxpi The magic of their iiaineb is gone, and with 
I their deain ha-^ euded the rare of gifted, pairioti^ Englishmen. 
Th»'i' suivivors are much mterioi to them, even as the dregs 
are u» the wine. Witn them fue buried also geniui, taste and 
talents The contemuiaiion <»f the mighty dead sleeping near 
* each oihei is c-alrulated to suodue our pride 

j;S6-idy. Drop—i, e.y if you drop. c—flow in a 

small stream . peicolate. /?/<??--properly a rairnge for con¬ 
veying the dead to tiie grave ; here ctiffin. Piff —i. c., Pitt’s 
giave. Requiem syls ■ a hvmn sung for rue d-^^ad, for the 
rest of his soul Notes — prayer Rebound -resound. Flxpl. 
The tear shed on Foxe’s grave will pass to that of his political 
opponent. T he dirge uttered over the Piiub of Pitt shall be 
re-echoed by F'oxe’s grave. 

19 ',— 195 . Here — i. e . in the grave. Disco 7 'd — disagree¬ 
ment. Spenh not —do imi utter. Separate doom —different 
fate. Speak noi^ 6-^r.--do not say that the one deserves 
heaven, and the other, he’d. Whom —since by the ofcree 
of Fate they are companions in the grave, l^he /and, ifW.— 
the land of the living. Where, —nowhere shall you find 
their equals. Cf. Hamtet, 1.2: — 

He wae ti mnu, trike liim fur nU in ell, 

1 bIihII not look iip(jn Ixis like, ayatti. 
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Rest, ardent Spirits ! till the cries 
Of djing Nature bid you rise; 

Not even your Britain’s groans can pierce 
The leaden silence of your hearse; 

Then, O, how impotent and vain 200 

This grateful tributary strain ! 

Though not unmarked from northern clime, 

Ye heard the Border Minstrel’s rhyme ; 

Ezpl. The dirge pronounced over Pitt’s grave, and given 
back by Fox’s, sends forth an echo to the fol. effect : Let 

all their dissentions perish with their death. Do not assign 
different places for them in the next world, who are now, by 
God’s command, friends in the grave. You cannot find iheir 
equal all over the world. 

IQ*)—205 Ardent spirits —zealous souls. Dyitrg naime 

-—lilt' destruction of the world. Bid you nse —summon you 
to life again. Till the cries^ &^c .—Till the trumpet shall 
sound the end of the present world and the rising of the dead. 
Vour^ —the lamentations of your countrymen. Leaden 

silence^ —by hypallage, f e., change cf epithet, used for 

‘the .silence of your leaden hearse.’ Leaden—dnW. /Tearse 
—orig. a triangular candlestick placed near the dead ; then 
a bter. Here it means a coffin. Noteven^&^c .—The vvhole 
country has gone into mourning on account of your death. 
But their lamentations cannot break the silence of the grave 
to reach your ears. Then —therefore. Impotent —powerless. 
Vain —fruitless. Grateful^ —this poetical effusion which 
is but a token the gratitude I owe to you for the attention 
shown Jto my poetry. Tributtry in tribute. A ‘tri¬ 
bute * IS that which is due. Strain — a prolonged musical note. 
Though,,.rhyme. Prose order ; Though you heard, not un¬ 
marked, the li<irder Minstrel’s rhyme (that came' from nor¬ 
thern clime. Not unmarked —not without a favourable notice. 
Northern clime —Scotland. Border Ministiel —Scott himself, 
who had published the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border in 
1802, and the Lay^cof the Ijost Minstrel in Jaciu.iry 1805, 
when both Fox and Pitt were alive. Border —the long disputed 
land bet. England and Scotland—the scene of endless skirm¬ 
ishes before the union of the two crowns in 1506. Minstrel 
—lit. a bard. Here it means a ‘poet.’ In the middle ages the 
minstrel was a professional musician and subsisted on singing 
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His Gothic harp has o’er you rung ; 

The bard you deigned to praise, your deathless 

names has sung. 205 

Stay yet, Illusion, stay a while, 

My wildered fancy still beguile ! 

and plq^yrng on the harp. Gothic —rude. The Goths were a 
lace of baft^rians that contributed to the overthrow of the Ro¬ 
man Empire. Hence ‘Obthic’ is anything not classical. Scott’s 
poetry is so called because it is not based upon, and does not 
treat of, classical themes. Over you rung —sung over your 
tomb. Deigned to praise —Scott writes in his Introduction 
to the Lay published in 1830 : “Among those who stniied on 
the adventurous minstrel were numbered the great names of, 
W. I’itt and C. Fox.’* On this Lockhart observes ;— 

“ Throujyh what chuunol or in -what terms Fox made known hla opinion of 
the Lay, 1 h»ivi.* failed to ixBcurtaln. Pitt’s praise, as expressed to his niece 
Ijad3 fitanhoi'c, within a few weeks after the poem appesred, was repeated hy^ 
lier to Mr. Jto.se, who of course, oomminiicatod it forthwith to tho author ; ana 
not lotiif after, the Minister, in t oiivcibation with Scott'F early friend tho Rifiirht 
Hon. liumlrts. sij^Mified that it would give him idcasure to find a«nio 
opporiunitj' of advaiuang the fortunes of sush a writer. “ I remoraber," writes 
this ^entJemail, “ at Mr. Pitt’s table in ISO.'i, tho Chancellor asked mo about 
you aud ymii then situation, and after 1 had answered him, Mr. Pitt observed 
‘ He can't remain a** ho ii,’ and desired mo to ‘ look to it. Ho then repeated 
tome linos from the Lay deBcriblnjJi' the ^»ld harper's emViarrasaiiieiit when 
asked to plaj', and said, ‘ This is a sort of thinpr which I might have expected 
111 painting, but could never have fancied capable of being given in poetry.” 

Deathless —imperishable. Elxpl. Let your vigorous souls 
sleep in peace nil the resurrection, when the present world 
shall come to an end, and a fresh lease of life shall be granted 
to man in the next world. Even the lament of a whole nation 
cannot reach your “dull, cold ear of death.” How flat and 
ineffectual then must be these verses w'hirh I contribute to 
your memory as an expression of the gratitude I owe to you 
You have heard and been f ivourably ilnpressed with the 
poetical efforts of one who hails from beyond the Tweed. He 
has sung your elegy in h.s rude style. The poet you once 
condescended to praise has paid his tribute to your immortal 
names. 

306—20^. Illusion —The scene of Westminster Abbey 
with all its glories presented before- the poet’s mind. 
Mllnsion’is properly a deception practised on the eye, 
and differs from ' delusion ’ which is a deception of the mind. 
IVi/dered^h^wil^ibred. Cf. The Lady of the L^ke :— 

Highland halla Wer« open still 
To ‘vsUtUrtd wanderers of the hill. 
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From this high theme how can I part, 

Ere half unloaded is my heart ! 

P'or all the tears e’er sorrow drew. 210 

And all the raptures fancy knew, 

Add all the keener rush of blood, 

That throbs through bard in bard-like mood, 

Where here a tribute mean and low. 

Though all their mingled streams could Ihw—215 
Woe, wonder, and sensation high. 

In one spring-tide of ecstacy !— 

— deceive. The poet Canoes himself in We'^nninisiei 
Abbey in the presence, of Pitt and Fox, “ vvho tided 

histoiy with their deeds, and the earth with their teno\.n,'' 
and does not want to be df'illiisioni/ed foi some nme yet, 
//le/AT—griind subject. -disbuiciem^a ExpL 

By the help of injfigination the poet sees Westminister Auoey 
with iis solemn grandeur, and wishes that the vision may 
conitnne to charm bis puxded fancy. He linds n difficult 
to abandon this ntnde subject ijefore liis heart is halt emptied 
of the emotions which the names of Pitt anci Fox have 
awakeneci in it. 

210 — 217. — forced. jR( 7 ptures — transport. Ftmcy 

/v’ff£ 71 /— which iRwigination conceived. K/icer rux/t- quick 
1I0W. T/irolti t/troufy/t ---circulates thio. a poeds veins 

In bard-likc inutui —in a poetic turn of mind. J'he keener 
—when a person is under great mental excitement, rhe blood 
runs fast thro, him. ll'e/e— would be. IIcfe—~\n this case, 
i.e ill a lamenting for Pitt and Fnx, A tribute, \^c —a poor 
ofiferiitg. /y/tvr-refeis to tears, raptures, and rush of blood. 
Alingled streams — united cm rents, llhe —sorrow which draw’s 
teats II raptures. Sensation high —deep excitement. 

Spring tide— -the highest tide winch occurs at the full rm^ion and 
the new moon. Kesfasy —a state of being beside one’s self ; 
delirium. Spring tide of ecstasy —acme of transport. Expl. 
The poet says, the elegiac lines on Put and Fox have very 
imperfectly expressed his feelings on the' subject. For all 
the tears that ever came out of grief, and the transport of joy 
that imagination ever created, and the more rapid flow of 
blood signifying mental agitation of a poet when he is disposed 
to write poetry, all these would be an inadequate tribute to 
the memories of Pitt and Fox, even though the aforesaid 
feelings might be united in one overpowering emotion. 
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It will not be—it may not last— 

The vision of enchantment's past: 

I.ike frost-work In the morning ray, 320 

I'he fancied fabric melts away ; 

Each Gothic arch, memorial-stone, 

And long, dim, lofty aisle, are gone ; 

And, lingering last, deception dear, 

The choir’s high sounds die on my ear. 225 

Now slow return the lonely down, 

The silent pastures bleak and brown. 

The farm begirt wuh copsewood wild, 

The trAmbols ot each tiolic child, 

Mixing their shrill cries with the tone 230 

means to Sriy ihrtt all oin teais, admir.itions, and ele,,Mes fal 
fai short of what is due to the honoaied mt*mone«: of Pitt 
and 1 ox. 

218 — 225. /t lut// no/ be — It IS inipossihle. If may not 
la\t —the sweet illusion cannot nhide. Vmon^ - the pleasinji; 
delusuin has \.inished luostiiork -the dew'congealed upon 
shrubs and panes of gl.iss at night. Like..,roy — \y\^\. as the 

dew ovei spi e idinw shiubs 01 glas'' panei» melts in liie morn¬ 
ing rays of the sun luincieel fabni- any < astle, t. c., the MMon 
of \V. Abbey (rotbu a/f/i .trc h with a pointed top. J/coi- 
Of id! -tablet preservative of niemoiy Linyenry la^i— 

delaving longei vlian the lest agiees with SouiuN below 
Deception dmf -sweet delu:3ion . m app to Sounds Lhotr 
-on bestra ; a hand of musician- in a church. I/iyh soiindi, 
-swelling notes. Die on wy ear — cease to be heaiu by me 
£jxpl. hut the illu''ion is shoit-lived, and r.innot t ontmue. 
The magi< vision has faded avvay. Tne noble edifice (W. 
Abbev) I imagined mvself m, his vanished into an, ju^^t as 
the dew disappeais from plants and glass panes in the tnoin- 
ing Earh (k)thic aicli, toinbstoiie, and partially daik, long- 
drawn aisle are gone with the rest, l.ast of all, the thi illing 
notes of the orchestra, the most agreeable delusion of all, ('ease 
to be audioie. 

226—231. Stow return —gradually come-back to my ron- 
sciousness. Silentp€i\iures- land devoid of glass, and sc> aban¬ 
doned by cattle. Bleak-^ht. blighted by cold, desolate. 
Broion —dusky; not green. Farm —Ashcstiel, where Scott 
resided. surrounded. Copse-wood-^u. wood used for 
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Of Tweed’s dark waters rushing on. 

Prompt on unequal tasks to run, 

Thus .Nature disciplines her son : 

Meetcr, she says, for me to stray, 

And waste the solitary day, 235 

In plucking from yon fen the reed, 

And watch it floating down the Tweed; 

Or idly list the shrilling lay, 

With which the milkmaid cheers her way, 

Marking its cadence rise and fail, 340 

As from the field, beneath her pail, 

She trips it down the uneven dale: 

Meeter for me, by yonder cairn, 

fh I 

fuel. JFrolic —sportive. Tone —sound. Dark —muddy. Plxpl. 
My delightful dream is gone, and I am wide awake to the 
dismal wintry scene around. I see the solitary field, the 
“ withered sward ” no longer tenanted by cattle, the farm 
enclosed by tangled coppice, and the sport of my playful 
children, w'ho mingle their loud cries with the noise of the 
rapidly flowing Tweed. 

232—248 Prompt— : agrees with ‘son’ helow. Run 
on —undertake. Unequal —beyontl his strength. Tasks —work. 
Nature —the total of all finite agencies and forces, as distinct 
fi um a creating power. Disciplines —schools. Her son —the 
poet. Prompt*,.son—%co\\ says that in his eagerness he has 
attempted uhai is beyond his power. He is conscious that 
he is quite unequal to the performance of writing a poem on 
such lofty subjects as Pitt and Fox. His genius does not lie 
that way. Meeter —more suitable. wander about ; 

make excursions. Waste idle away the day alone. 

Pen —marsh, t —an aquatic plant having hollow reeds. 
Idly list —listen 10 in a vacant mood. Skating lay —the 
song sung in a high pitch. Cheers her way —enlivens her 
path. Cf. the isi stanra of Goldsrnith^s Hermit. Ccuience— 
modulation, succession of notes. Rise and fail —at one time 
rise and then fall. Beneath her pail —w ith the milk-vessel on 
her b6ad. ^ Trips //—walks with light footsteps. ‘It' is here 
an expletive, and is to be parsed as a cognate object. Cairn 
—a conical heap of stones erected as a sepulchral monument. 
Learn —Scott was very fond of hearing legends from old she¬ 
pherds. Much of the material for Border Minstrelsy was 
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The ancient shepherd's idle to learn ; 

Though oft he stop in rustic fear, 245 

Lest his old legends tire the ear 
Of one, Avho, in his simple mind. 

May boast of book-learned taste refined 
But thou, my friend, r.anfft filly tell, 

(For few have read romance so vvell), 250 

How still the legendary lay 

O’er poet's bosom holds its sway ; 

How on the ancient minstrel strain 
Time lays his palsied hand in vain; 

And how our hearts at doughty deeds, 255 

By warriors wrought in steely weeds, 

collected in this way. In rtisfic fear —through fear, which is 
natural to a countryman. In his simp/e mind—ii\ the opinion 
of an unlearned rustic. Zlrrj'/*’—faculty of perceiving beauty or 
excellence. Refined —cultivated. Szpl. The voice of Nature 
bids me stop in my eager endeavour to perform a task for 
which I have no aptitude. Means, I feel I have no special 
qualification for writing a poem in memory of Pitt and Fox. 
I am better fitted to ramble and spend the day without com¬ 
pany, being employed in plucking the reed from the bog, 
throwing it 011 the river, and watching it as it is carried down 
the Tweed ; or else, to li.sten idly to the milkmaid singing in 
soprano in order to amuse herself during her walk, noting 
how her tone rises and falls as she steps nimbly down the 
rough hill-side with the pail on her bead. Better also is it 
for me to hear legends fi*om the old shepherd near yonder 
cairn, although he might often pause in the middle of his 
stories for fear that hi.-* tales should weary me who, in his 
rustic estimation, may be a man of erudition and of fine taste. 

249-7-270. 'My friend —W. S. Rose. Romance —a work of 
fiction, containing a ,relation of a series of adventures, usually 
of love or war so called because this species of composition 
was first w-riiten in .the Romance language. Legendary lay — 
romantic poetry. Holds Us sway —predominates. Palsied 
hand—ihi^ hand stricken with palsy or paralysis. How on 
Time -extinguishes most things,- but it cannot extin¬ 
guish the lay - M the old minstrel. Means that such poetry 
never lacks in interest, and so never becomes out of date. 
Doughty deeds —dapng achievements. Wrought —performed. 
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Still throb for fear and pitx-’s sake ; 

As when the Champion of the Lake 
Knters Morgana’s fated house, 

r 

Steely weeds —armour of steel. ‘Weeds’—lit. that which 
woven^ hence ‘clothes.’ *The word is always plural, and is 
now used only to mean the mourning apparel of a female. 
TJiroh —Vjeat. Champion of the I^ake — Sir Launcelot dii Lac, 
the most renowned of the 150 Knij^lits of the Rt)nnd Table, 
whose story is told in the Romance of the Mnrte (f Arfhitr, 
He i.s called Champion of the Lake because in his infancy 
he was carried off by Vivienne or Vivian, the I ady of the l.ake, 
who plunged with him into her home lake. When lier piotey^e 
was grown to hnanhood, she presented him to king Arthur, 
who knighted him. ATory^ands fated house—Mot was half- 
sister to king Arthur, and pupil of Merlin. She lived at the 
bott m of a lake, and dispensed her trea.-»ures to wlioin she 
liked, enchanted, from le Fay fthe lairy), by which 

Morgana is designated. Hence the expression fata moryana^ 
which is a sort of mirage occasionally st-en in the straits of 
Messina. The fol. is a summary of the. particular adventure 
referred to in the text ; 

SijI IjauiK'olot, wishiiJKto distinguiKb himself iu stmngo ndvriiitui es, departed 
from the court of kui^ Aithur, and rode nito a deep forest, and theiu'o nitu a dee)» 
plain. The weather bein^? liof about noon, he Inld tnmaplf down under an apple 
tree, rested hip bead on his helm, and fell fast asleep. In this statt* he was seen 
by four queens riding on four mules They looked on his fiive an<l know him 
They then began to strivu to gain posHesBion of him as each would lia\e htni to 
her love, Morgan Ic Fay, one of the qiioens, suggested that Instead of quai veiling 
she should x^ut an enchantment upon him ro that ho would not wake foi six 
hours. She wonld then leadrliim away into hor castle, and after taking off the 
spells leave him to make his own choice of one of the ladies. This was agreed 
upon, and Jjauncelot %va« bonie into the castle Chariot, There he w.ih hu koci 
up in a cold (chamber the whole night. In the morning tlic four queens, catdi a 
paragon of beauty, came to hina and saluiod him. Ho returned their salutation, 
and wanted to know» th^Jir jaloasuro. They gave him to understand that he was 
their prisoner, and that he must choose one of them for his lovo, in default he 
must end his days in that prison. Tj, answered that he would have none of them 
and called Uiem false onchantresseB, They then departed in great anger and loft 
liim aloue, after putting him under twelve locks. A damsel of the castle, 
however, felt sympathy for him nnd delivered him from his captivity 
Adaptm/ from JIaZory’s HistoTy of King Arthur^ 
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Or the Chapel Perilous, 

Despisiuju spells anri demons’ force, 

Ho! converse with the unburied corse ; 

Or ' heu. Dame Ganore's grace to move, 

(Ala that lawless was their love), 

1! proud Parquln in his den. 

Ana frc'^d full sixty knights ; or when, 
sinful rran, and unconfessed, 
e nijk the Sangreal’s holy quest, 

C.i'iP •^t.ous —L.u *1'elot made his way into this chapel 
in spire t*f the oppositi' n jf ghosts of 30 knights who guarded 
the entr.ince Within he found the dead body of a knight 
co-'eretl with a silk cloth. A sword lay beside the knight 
whi-^h y.auncelot took and walked away. The demons in he 
churchyard atked him .ucrnly to leave the sword, on pain of 
death, but L was not the man to yield to menace. Beyond 
the chapel-yard a fair damsel accosted him, and would have 
him?st?y wuh her in the chapel, but L. stopped her short 
and,took his departure. Despisin}![ spells —disregarding the 
temptations held out by the damsel of the Chapel Perilous. 
Demons^ forte —the demons were the phantoms L. had seen 
in tlie chapel yard, each of whom appeared to him to be tattler 
than the tallest man he had seen by fullune yard. Unburied 
i orse —the corpse, of Sir Gilbert the bastard, killed by Sir 
Gawaine. His body was wrapped in a silk cloth and left 
unburied in the Chapel Perilous. Dame Ganore —Queen Gui¬ 
nevere. t/Virty —favour. Move —obtain. Grace to move —in 

order to gain her favours. Alas —what a pity it is. Lawless 
—improper, guilty. Tarquin —Sir Tarquin had confined 

sixtyjknights in his castle. Launcelot slew him after a combat 
of four hours and then liberated the captives. Den —strong¬ 
hold : lit. the retreat of a wild beast. A sinful refers 

to his adultery with Guintvere. Unconfessed —without having 
made’confession of his sins before a priest. Took —under¬ 
took. SangreaPs holy quest —the pursuit of the Holy Grail, 
called also the Beatific cup^ the vessel from which Christ had 
drunk at the last supper. Scott has given the fol. note on 
his passage. 

One day, wlion Arthur was holdiuf- a high feast with his knights, the Sftn- 
grcal (a precious reUe, which had long remained coneaaled from human eyes, 
bccansol of t^ slim of the huad), suddenly appeared to him and all his chivalry. 
The uonsoquenee of this vision was, that all the knights took on them a solemn 
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Hiumberinyf, saw ihe visirm high, 

He might not view with waking eye. 270 

^i»\v to scuk th« Jjntulau! ic could only be revealed t<j ». kiiifcht at 

f>riee ajeoMipli*<lied lu earthl.v ohivalry* ni>d pure fUjd ffuiltless of evil conversn- 
non. All Sir Ijauncelot's uoble aocf^niplIaliijiurtH were therefore rendered vain 
by hi« guilty intriffue witli O’nijujc^-re ; • uil in hia holy quest bo eiieiouitered 
only diagi-JU'eful dlf-antei’^. 

Siumbenn^ - ir> .'i surni rons'‘io<is state, being half aw'ake 

and half asleep. Viston high — the: sight of the Holy Cup. 

He tm\ght fiot C^c .—The fol, is a summary of Scott’s quota¬ 
tion illustrating this passage : 

Sir Launcelot while riding in a forest in search of the Holy 
Grail saw an old chapel. He tied his horse to a liee, put oft 

shield, and hang it upon a tree. Then he had a great will 

to enter into the chapel, but could Imd no niace wher^ he 
might enter. 7 'hen he returned to his horse, and laid him 
down to sleep upon his horse. While half waking and half 
sleeping he had a vision of the sacred vessel, but it vanished 
when he was wide awake. A voice at the same time warned 
him to withdraw froth'that holy place. 

Sxpl. But his friend Rose, who is a well read man in works 
of fiction, best knows that even now romantic poetry exercises 
a powerful influence over a poet’s mind ; and that time, vvhich 
destroys all things, cannot kill the taste for the lay of the old 
minstrel. He knows also that our hearts are still moved with 
anxiety and sympathy when we hear of feats of arms perform 
ed by heroes clad m steel armour. Scott then cites the ins' 
tanre of Sir Launcelot of the Lake who entered the fairy 
castle of Morgana ; who crossed the threshold of Chapel 
Perilous after encountering ghosts of thirty knights on the 
chapel-yard, withstood the temptations held out by the fair 
mistress of the chapel, and conversed with the corpse of Sir 
Gilbert left uninterred in it ; who, to win further favour of 
Queen (iuinevere, (with whom he was on improper terms of 
intimacy) fought and killed d'arquin in his own castle, and 
released sixty knights imprisoned there ; and who, though 
stained with a black sin and unabsolved, went in search of the 
Holy Grail, and only had a vision of it in his sleep, for he w'as 
not permitted to behold it in a waking state. 

271—283. Scorfied —disdained. Prolong —perpetuate. Gleam 
— shine. Elfin dream — i, e.y Faerie Queene. *jElfin’=relating 
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The mi^hiiest chiefs of British song 
Scorned not such legends to prolong *, 

They gleam through Spenser's elfin dream, 

And mix in Milton^s heavenly theme ; 

And Dryden, in immortal strain, 275 

Had raised the Table Round again, 

But that a ribald king and court 
Bade him toil on. to made ihi m sport ; 

Demanded for then niggard pay. 

Fit for tiieir souls, a looser lay, 280 

Licentious satire, song and play ; 

'rhe world defrauded of the high design, 

to elf or faiiy. The work is called uream on account of its 
alley;orical charticier. Mix ?’«—are blended with. Heavenly 
ikcmc —divine subject, 1. e.. Paradise Lost^ and Paradise Re¬ 
trained. Cf. Book I. : — 


WliAt lesouuds 
In fahlo or romance of Utlici'H son (Acillhui* . 

Compare also Paradise Re^^ained^ Book II, 358—361. ////■ 

mottal s/rain —verse never to be forgotten. Jdad raised &^c .— 
would have revived the knights of the Round Table. Scott 
was a great admirer of Dryden, and was editing his poems 
when ihese lines were written. Dryden thus wrote to the Karl 
of Dorset on his projected epic ;— 

“Of tAvo '.nlijol'tH, I was doubtful whether tochooHC kiii^ Aithui or the JlJuck 
Piincc*. 1 nii^ht jjerhai)'. have done ah well aa Home of luy pivdece«sorH , but 
cnicinir.i^ixl only with fair words l*y king (yauirlos tl., nij little salary ill paid, 
and no jtrohpeet of a future Mubslstonce, I was then discouraged iii the begrimung of 
niy attempt And now ago has uvertakon me, ainl want, a moio insufforalde evil 
ilnouffli the cli.ingo the times lias wholly diwibled me.” 

AV//' had it not been. Ribald —("pr. re'*bald) low; licentious. 
Kinir —-Charles II. Toil <?//-go witli his disagreeable 
labour (of writing plays). Po tnakc <Sr-v.—for their vicious 
amusement. stinted ; sordidly parsimonious. Pay 

—salary, as poet Laureate. /' 7 / /<?;* (Sn'c.-suited to their de¬ 
based minds. looser lay —immoral poetry. Satire — lam¬ 
poon. The 'it^orld defrauded— mankind. The hi^h 
design —the grand project which Dryden had conceived. 
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Profaned the God-given strength, and marred 
the lofty line. 

Warmed by such names, well may we then, 

Thongh dwindled sons of little menj 3 

Essay to break a feeble lance 
In the fair fields of old romance : 

Or seek the moaied castle’s cell, * 

Where long through talisman and spell, 

writings, ^ T^erie Queene, and are found interspersed 

verse, Varies Tb directed him to continue 

a: sTs jj;- 

.llowm™. mt m tS.., " .melv, iiZionl 

telol our fathers, who were again ^'low the.r predecessors 

the other way. from cortbatapts breaking 

cornpete. The . Sreak S^<r,—try my imperfect 

^ouShradSh!” 



INTRODUCTION TO CANTO 1. 3$ 

While tyrants ruled, and damsels wept, 290 

Thy Genius, Chivalry, bath slept. 

There sound ti>e harpings of, the North, 

Till he awafee ^nd sally forth, 

On venturous quest to prick again» 

In all hts arms, with all his train, 295 

Shield, lance, and brand, and plume, and scarf, 

long sleep through magic are not rare in ancient roomces. 
Such a power was possessed by Merlin of the ^Arthurian 
legends. H^At7e iyranis ruled^annng the reigns of despotic 
kings who did not encourage chivalry. Damsels tt^Q^/^ladies 
were subjected to oppression. Genius —spirit. Chivalfy—^ 
knighthood, /fatk slepi^hns been dormant. Qzpl. lns« 
pi red by such examples, we may without presumption, though 
we are much inferior to our forefathers, make an attempt to 
try our poor powers in composing a romantic poem. Or we 
can penetrate into the trench-girt castle, in the cell of, which, 
through the influence of toagic or charm, the spirit of knigh.t> 
errantry has been in a sort of trance for a good many years. 
During that time despotism has reigned rampant, and oppress¬ 
ed maidens have not been rescued from their tormentors owing, 
to a dearth of chivalry. Exclaims Burke on the fate of Mary 
Antoinette, queen of Louis XVI., and the decay of chivalry : 

*' Little did I a dream that I should hare lived to see disasters lallen upon 
her in a nation of gallant men, in a nation of men of honour and of oavaliera. I 
thought ten thousand swords must have leaped from their soahbards to avenge 
oven a look that ihreatetiod her with insult. But the age of ohiwtlry U gone. 
UeJUaioiu on Uui Jh'ireMh Mevolntion. 

There—\n the castle cell. Sound—img: same constr. as 
•• essay Mn L 286. Harping$—^\x^ or songs played on the 
harp. Harpings of ike North —Scottish lay. J/e—the genius 
of chivalry. Awake —be roused from sleep. Sally forth— 
come out. On venturous quest —in search of adventures. 
“ Venturous "—daring, bold. Prick —spur his horse. So in 
Faerie Queene^ R. i. 1 : 

'* A gentle knight was pHcHng on the plalne. 

In all his fully armed. Train —followers. Brand— 

sword. Plume —worn on the helmet as an ornament. 
Scarf—n light " shawl for the neck. The knights used to wear 
scarfs of their mistresses as a token' .of their favour. Fay— 
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Faj', giant, dragon, squire, and dwarf, 

And wizaid with iiis wand ot might. 

And errant maid f»n palfrey white. 

Around the Genius weave their spefls. 300 

Pure Love, who scarce bis passion tells ; 

Mystery, half vriled and half levealed ; 

And Honoui, with his spotless shield ; 

Attention, with fixed eye ; and Fear, 

That loves the tale she shrinks to hear; 305 

And gentle Courtesy; and Faith, 

Unchanged by sufferings, time, or death; 

fairy. jyragen —a fabulous winged sreiptnt. Stjuife —an 
armour-bearer, an attendant on a knight. Diunrj —a mis¬ 
chievous character introduced in old romances. 'iViscud — 
magician. Wand of might —potent red. wandering. 

I^alfrey —a small horse for ladies. JZrrnnt 7 naidy —so in 

X.atiy of the Lake^ 6. 9 ; — 

Welcome to Htirling: towere, fair tiirtid » 

Come ye to seek a championaid, 

Ou palfrey zchttCj with hai’^Kir hoai, 
iJke c7^wit damoHtf of yore ^ 

!l^zpl. In the dungeon of the castle I shall play upon the 
“baipof the North,” till the genius of chivaliy avvake and 
ride out in search of adventures, completely equipped, and with 
all his followers—with shield, spears, sw'ord, feather, lady’s 
handkerchief, fairy, giant, dragon, shield-bearer, dwarf, the 
wizard with his magic wand, and the w’andering maiden on 
her snow-white nag. In plain words, Scott says that he will 
write anotbe^tale of romance. 

300—309. IVeave —warp; spread. "J'heh —refers to Love, 
Honour, &c. charms. Pitre —true, unselfish, ilho 

scarce^ — too modest to make itself known ; very bashful. 
ATysiery —something beyond comprehension until e.xplained. 
J'eiied —closed. Spotless shield —stainless escutcheon. Shield 
—-the field on which are placed the bearings in coats of arms. 

—affectionate caie for maidens. With fixed eye — 
with the eye rivetted on the object of love- JPear^ &-'e ,—the 
tale of fear produces in us mingled feelings of pleasure and 
dread. ^Shrinks —is afraid. Gentle courtesy —modest civiiity. 
P'aiih —loyalty. Unchany^edy —not evep death could break 
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And Valour, lion-mettled lord, 

Leaning upon his own good sword. 

Well has ihy fair achievement shown, 310 

A worthy meed may thus be won ; 

Ytene’s oaks—beneath whose shade 
Their theme the merry minstrels made, 

Of Ascapart, and Bevis bold, 

And that Red King, who, while of old, -313 

Through Boldrewood the chase he led, 

By his loved huntsman’s arrow bled— 

Ytene’s oaks have heard again 

the bound of fidelity. /Jon-mettled as a lion. Leaning 
—relying. Blxpl. Round the genius of chivalry, love, mys¬ 
tery, &c. spin their charms. True love is felt in the heart 
and seldom expressed. Mystery is partly expressed and partly 
left to guess. Honour keeps unsullied the shield upon which 
is inscribed the armorial bearings. Tender jpegard for the 
lady-love keeps the eye fixed on the object of love. A fearful 
tale is not the less interesting because of its exciting power 
Politeness is never obtrusive, ever modest. Fidelity remains 
unimpaired through misfortune and lapse of time ; not even 
death can extinguish it Valour is as dauntless as the monarch 
of the forest, and trusts to his own sword which never betrayed 
him. 

310—337. Fair achievement —beautiful translation of the 
two old romances mentioned below. Worthy meed —adequate 
reward. Thus —in this line. Ytene —the old Saxon name 
for the New Forest in Hampshire near which Rose lived. 
Their theme —the bards sang cheerfully- Ascapart —a 

giant who figures in the legend of Bevis of Hampton, by whom 
he was conquered. He is described as 

Mighty and strong, 

And full thirty foot was long. 

Bevis hold-~S\x Bevis of Hampton was the hero of one 
of the old romances. His memory is still cherished in his 
native town, Southampton, the gate of which is sentinelled 
by efifigies of him and Ascapart. Scott has introduced 
Ascapart also in dte of the Lake^ i. 28. 14. Bed king 
—William 11 ., Sfirnamed on account of his red hair* 

Boldrewood —the New Forest. Bled-^vtdi.s slain. Amadis — 
the story of AmoAis de Oaul was written in prose by Vasco 
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Renewed such legendary strain ; 

For thou hast sung, how he of Gau), 3 so 

That Amadis so famed in halh 
For Oriana, foiled in hght 
The Necromancer’a felon might; 

And well in modem verse hast wove 
Partenopex^s mystic love: 325 

Hear, then, attentive to my lay, 

A knightly tale of Albion's elder day. 

de Lobeira, a Portuguese knight, before the year 1300. Hall 
—banqueting hail as opposed to the battle-field. Means that 
Amadis was a graceful courtier. The phrase in hall means 
'among men,' so in bower means 'among women,’ Cf. Lady 
of the Lake^ 2. 6 :— 


/n luxll and bowar, 

Young Malcolm Oruemo was bold tlic Sower. 

for the sake of. Oriana —daughter of Lisuarte, king 
of England, and spouse of Amadis, who had to overcome 
a thousand and one obstacles from rivals, giants, and sorcerers, 
before he Ctjuld gain possession of her. Foiled^hed^ft^ ; 
defeated. He^omancer^^^ enchanter Arcalaus who had cap¬ 
tured Oriana. Felon wicked power. Well,..wove — 

written the story well in modern rhyme, Wove—frAmed, as a 
wreath. Partenopex —the hero of the old romance Parthenope 
^ Blois^ an English version of which was published by Rose > 
in 1808, Mysticlove-^lovt for the mysterious princess Melior 
who first decoys him into an enchanted palace, and then 
banishes him from it in disgrace on account of his disobeying 
her injunctiem. 

Szpl. Thy successful effort in thi<^ direction emboldens 
me to hope for similar distinction. The oaks of the New 
Forest—under whose shade minstrels formerly sang of Asca- 
part, Sir Bevis, and William Rufus accidentally killed there 
by Walter Tyrell during a chase,—have once more echoed 
such legendary lay. For you have sung how the gallant 
knight Amadis rescued Oriana from the power of the wicked 
wizard Ara^aus; and you have given a beautiful English 
version in jfhymc of the adventures of Partenopex and his 
secret love for the bewitching princess Mehor, 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

QueQ. 1. Describe the advent of winter in Scotland. 

Aw*, In Scotland winter sets in in right earnest in Nov, It 
is preceded by a thick fog which obsourea the aky* the air beooiaea 
bitingly cold, and the trees lose thoir verdure, A rapid fall of 
snow and the wintry rain convert small, noiseless brdbks into 
mighty streams. The bright snnset no longer oasts its splendour 
upon the HUIm. reflected on the surface of the river below. The 
hcithtT is divested of its yellow flow'ers. The grass has dis¬ 
appeared from the crimmons, and the sheep are compelUtd to 
retirn into shelterod places to find such scanty meal as they 
afford The shepherd wraps himself well to keep out the frOSt» 
and his dogs follow him, trembling with cold, and casting a 
tearful glance, as the violence of the wind increases. 

Qu9s. 2. Describe the state of Kngrland towards 
the end of 1806. 

Am, Nelson diwi in Oct ISOil, Pitt died in .tAi. 1806 , and 
Fok followed his rival to the grave in Sept. 1806 . They were the 
pillars of til'd British empire. That vast empire over which 
the sii« never sets, seemed then to he a vessel without a 
rudder, pilot and Captain To most people the fate of 
Englantl seemed sealed, and the dreim of Napoleon for uni¬ 
versal sovereignty seemed on the point of realisation. Nelson 
by his invdnoibie fleet, Pitt by his coalitions, and Fo'x by 
his m itchless diplomacy, liad hitherto arrested the flood-tide 
of Napoleon's successes. Who woixld now'. the people ashed in 
despair, step in. and say to the mighty conqueror, “Tiiusfer 
shalt thou advance, and no farther”? In short, England was 
•it that time in an utterly helpless state, panic-stricken, and 
seized with despair. 

Quea. 3 Kikm# prinoipal - victories b|r 

Nelson, da>tea- 
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A ns. The Battle the Nile, 1798 ; the Battle of CopenUageii 
1801 j ami the Battle of Trafalgar, 1805 . 

Ques- 4. (Sketch the character of Fltt. 

Ans, Pitt became Chancellor of tlie Exchequer at the age of 
22 , and Premier at 24 , in 1782 . He conducted England safe through 
the storm of the French Revolution, and bis policy of subsidi¬ 
sing the continental powers, kept the hands of Napoleon full in 
Evirppe. The wisdom of this policy was at first not appreciated by 
his Whig opponents, who clamoured for peace with Franco at any 
price. But it l^ecame soon manifest that that was the only means 
to defeat Napole^m’s scheme for the conquest of England—a scheme 
he hail set his W'hole heart upon. Pitt was one of the greatest 
and noblest statesmen of England. He fcrved his country not 
for personal aggrandiBement. not tor pomp and }>elf and poM'or, 
but from a stern sense of duty and patriotism. He was so honest 
and incorruptible that he died leaving an immense debt which was 
discharged by his grateful countrymen When the frantic mobs of 
London and other cities attempted to subvert monarchy in England 
in imitation of the Fred|j|b, Pitt sei^ied the occasion to convert 
their misguided zeal into a bright torclt of patriotism, and the 
whole nation tose as one man to stay the tide of Napoleon's aggres¬ 
sion. He was out of office during the short-lived peace of Amiens 
( 1801 — 3 ). But even in retirement he had no rest. Ministers came 
to consult ht|ti about public afiaire, and he ungrudgingly gave 
them the best advloie he could. His tongue was ever active, 
rousing his countrymen by its thrilling eloquence to their sense 
of duty. The news of the defeat of Austerlitz and the dissolution 
of the fifth coalition was, a deathblow to him, and he died soon 
after, exclaiming with his last breath, ** Alas ! my country 2 How 
1 leave my country !” 

Quefi* 5. Sketch the character of Pox> 

Ans. Fjax had talents of the highest kind^x genius el no mean 
order, veiqatile aocfomplishments, and a wit that pleased but never 
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hiirfed. Of an ariite judgmenb, sharp poudtrating powers, firm 
reftolation. keen sympathy, and fervent imagination, he was an 
honour to his country and admired by all the world. Though he 
was not altogether tree from the vices of the gaming table, yet 
his public life was unimpeachable, and as a minister he never 
did any act to sully the honour oi his country. He was an ad < 
mirer oi Napoleon, or rather they inutaelly admired each other, 
in<l Fox never ceased to sympathise with the French in their 
sttiigglc^ for liberty. He cunductod the foreign affhirs of England 
W'ith marvellous skill through the web of diplomacy spun round 
Europe by Napoleon in 1806, and died a faithful servant of hi» 
country. 

Ques. 6. Describe the state of Europe in 1306. 

.Ins. Ill 1 SOI) all Eurox>o seemed at the feet of Napoleon. At 
AusterlitK N. had shatieriMl the coalition of England, Russia and 
Austria. Prussia withdrew from the common cause, and made a 
separate ^leace with Fraru'e by which Hanover was ceded to her. 
^^he, htw'cver, soon repented, declared war, and W’as crushed at 
Jetui. Tiie Russsian ambassador at PaiH, U’Oubril was coerced by 
N. to make a treaty which was afterwards nut ratified by the C^ar^ 
N. also opened negotiations for peace with Ff»x, the Foreign 
Secretary in the Ministry of All the Talents, but the death of Fox 
put an end to the diplomatic relations between England and France. 

Quss. 7. Give instances of Scott's fondness for 
colours. 

A7ie. 

(u) Novunibcr’s luol is red and seor. 

(6) 'Ihrongh bnnh and briar, no longer green.. 

(r) Autumil’s glowing red. 

(d) Fair Tweed reflects their purple gleam. 

(Q Stitlow his brow, and ruffeet bare 
Are now tlie sistor*heightB of Yair. 

Ques. 8, Bet forth the aUuslans in i-^OAampim qf ike 

Lake, MorgaHa*B hatise, Okapel Periioue, Dame Oanttre, 
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!7W?t»’n, SovngrioVA hoiy queait A^capart and Bevia hold. Bed King, 
Apiadia de OaiU, Oriaua, and Bartenopex^a myetie love. 

Ana, See notoa. , 

^Ques. 9. How does Soo^ desoribe chivalry ? 

Ana. See lines 293 to 309 of Introduction. 


/Qhee. 10. How does Scott speak of legends ? 

Ana, T^egends hav6 ever exercised a powerful influence over a 
mind* The lay of the minstrel never fails to please, Our 
bijK^rts are always moved with fear and pity at the tales of 
chivalry, llie great masters of British poetry have drawn freely 
4]^on legendary lore^ and transfiiitted the same to posterity. 


^ CANTO I. 

V f 

A^UZnent—It is sunset at Norham castle, a fortress on 
the Tweed, when Lord Marmion with followers arrives iherp. ' 
In a conversation with the governor Sir Hugh Heron he exw ^ 
plains the object of his visit*—he is on a rnes«age frotn Hifil'nry 
V HI. t6 the court of James IV. to learn why the latter is 
muatSring troops. He demands a trusty auch as a 

herald^ friar, priest, or strolling pilgonfi^ says 

he haa none such to spare, but his nephew suggests that q 
a .holy Palmer, who came to the castle ^ before, 'l\, 
Woodd serve; Hariplon very well ^tmidsi and at dawn ' 

thp hiext day sets but from the castle* / . . 
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CANTO FIRST. 

THE CASTLE. 

1 . 

Day set on Norham’s castled steep. 

And Tweed's fair river, broad and deep, 

And Cheviot's mountains lone : 

The battled towers, the donjon keep, 

The loophole grates, where captives weep. 

The flanking walls that round it sweep, ^ 

St, I. Se/ —closed. Norhaftis tasHed Norharn castle^ 

buih on a steep rock. Norham castle is ** situated on the soatti' 
bank of the Tweed, about six miles above Berwick. It tS" 
built upon a steep bank, which overhangs the river, and from 
the extent of its ruins, as well as its historical importance, it 
must have been a place of great size and strength: Edward 
1 . resided in it when he was chosen umpire in the dispute 
concerning the Scottish succession.”— Black. Caviled sieep^ 
a clifif furnished with a castle, t. e.^ upon which a castle has 
been built. Cheviot mountains .—The Cheviot Hills separate 
England and Scotland. Being situated just south of Norham, 
they bound the view from the castle in that direction. Battled 
—furnished with battlements or indented parapets ; battle* 
mented. So in Cady of the Lake^ 5 . 29 . 17 ; “The castle's 
battled verge.” ponjon ksep —a compound word, the tower 
which overlooked the rest of the castle. Scott gives the fol. 
note on the word : 

The or dovion-ktipt tneens the strongest XMirt of a feudal castle, 

a high B(|uare toWor, with walla of tremundous thickness, situated lu the centre 
of, but detached from, other buildings. Here, in case of the outward d0fen<'e« 
befhg gained the garrison retreated to make their last stand. The don|ou oon- 
talnod the groat hall, and principal rooms of state for solemn occasions, and 
* also the prison of the fortress; from which last cireumstance we derive thu 
modem and rsstricted use of the word dunp'eon. 

Loophole windows of prisons consisting of framoi* 

work of iiron hars, so called because they resembled toopt 
in a pirn of «^pk. Where captives ^weef —behind those win¬ 
dows prisCNaers AVe 4:o»flned< to weep over their sad lot, 
iftg ^a// 3 ’^walls prpjecting from the main wall of the caatle, 
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In yellow lustre shone. 

The warriors on the turrets high. 

Moving athwart the evening sky, 

Seemed forms of giant height ; 

Their armour, as it caught the rays, lo 

Flashed back again the western blaze, 

In lines of dazzling light. 


Ji. 

St. George’s banner, broad and gay, 

Now faded, as the fading ray 

Less bright, and less, was fmng ; 

The evening gale had scarce the power 

from which to make a flank attack on the enemy. That round 
it sweep —which extend round the castle. In yellow &^c .— 
glowed in the golden light of the setting sun. Szpl. The sun 
set on Norham castle built on a precipitous cliff, on the broad 
and deep Tweed, and on the lonely Cheviot hills. The towers 
with battlements, the donjon, the grated windows of prison 
rooms, and the side walls projecting from the main body of 
the castle, all shone in the golden light of the sunset. 

Turrets —small towers on a building and rising above it. Ath^ 
wart —across the background of. Foj'ms —apparitions. Of tint 
height —having a gigantic stature. CVWjf///-received. Flash¬ 
ed back —reflected Western blaze —the light of the sunset. 

streaks. Dazzling— ; overpowering the eye¬ 
sight. HiXpl. The soldiers pacing on the high towers, and 
having the evening sky on their back, looked like flgures of 
gigantic size. As thelrays of the sunset fell upon their armour, 
they were thrown back in streaks of brilliant light. 

St. II. St. Georgfs banner -the national standard of 
Bngiand. St. George is the patron saint of England, as St. 
Andrew is of Scotland, and St. Patrick, of Ireland. The 
English flag at first had a white ground, with a red cross 
upon it. This cross now appears, together with crosses 
of St. Andrew and St. Patrick, on the Union Jack. St. 
George suffered martyrdom during DiocletiAn’s persecution. 
King Arthur in the sixth century placed ^he ptcture of St. 
George on bis banners, and be was the pattnn England 

in the Saxon times. He was finally recogflised AS the patron 
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/Fo wave it on the Donjon tower, 5 

So heavily it hung. 

The scouts bad parted on their search, 

'Fhe castle gates weie barred ; 

Above the gloomy portal arch. 

Timing his footsteps to a march, 

The warder kept his guard ; lO 

Low humming, as he paced along, 

Some ancient Border gathering song. 

III. 

A distant trampling sound he hears *, 

He looks abroad, and soon appears. 

O’er Horncliff-hill, a plump of spears 

by Edward III. M’^ave—move. Heavily it kun^-^tht flag 
remained suspended to the pole in a heavy manner. The 
banner was dangling at full length which caused it to fold, and 
so gave it weight. There was not sufficient wind to unfurl it* 
Bzpl. The broad and bright flag of England became more 
and more obscure in the declining light of the sunset. It 
dropped so heavily that the evening breeze was hardly able 
to cause it to flutter on the principal tower of the castle. 

Sem/fs —spies sent out to discover any lurking enemy, 
—departed. Search —watch against any sudden night 
attack. Barred —secured with a bar. Portal arch —arch over 
the gate. measuring 7<?—in harmony with. 

Aiarch —a piece of music fitted to accompany and guide the 
movement of troops. IVarder —one who keeps watch in a 
castle. Paced alony —walked backwards and forwards. Border 
tfv.—a war-song s\ing at a galberinp of clansmen on the 
Border, i, e., the disputed land bet. England and Scotland, 
formerly the scene of continual fighting. EIxpl. The sentries 
had been out on their nightly rounds. The diflT. gates were 
closed. Over the arched gateway the sentinel was- mounting 
guard. He walked to and fro with measured steps, humming 
in a low tone some old war*song sung at the Border' on 
the occa«!ion of the muster of clansmen. 

St. III. Abrot*d —over a wide space. Horncliff-hill — 
north-east of'Norbam, a little way down the Tweed. Plump 
—cluster ; group. -The word is properly applied to a flight 
of waterfowl, but is apfflied by analogy to a body of horse.*’— 
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Beneath a pennon gay 

A horaeman, darting from the crowd, 5 

Like iightning from a summer cloud, 

Spurs on his mettled courser proud, 

Before the dark array* 

Beneath the sable palisade. 

That closed the castle barricade, 10 

His bugle-horn he blew ; 

The warder haRied from the wall, 

And warned the Captain in the ball, 

For well the blast he knew; 

And joyfully that knight did call, 

To sewer, squire, and seneschal, 15 

-»-SC0TT. Pennon —a small flag, or banner, round which the 
fbUowers of a knight rallied. It was indented at the end like 
the' tali' of a swallow. high-spirited. Courser— 

charger ; steed. Before the dark array —in advance of the 
indistinct body of horse. Sxpl. The warder hears a distant 
sound of horses’ feet. He looks our, and descries a body of 
lancers over Homcliff-hill, with a bright banner floating above 
their spears. A horseman starts from the party with the 
rapidity of lightning from a summer cloud, urges on his noble 
steed full of spirit, and rides ahead of the rest of the party 
who move like a dark mass. 

, Sable —black. Palisade —a fence of pointed stakes. Closed 
—surrounded. Barricade —the outer defence of a castle. 
The student is requested to read Ivanhoe^ ch. 39 . The blast he 
knew —he recognised the sound of the bugle. That knight 
—Sir Hugh the Hfron. CVj//— cry out; spealc loudly. 
The comma after *cau ’ may be omitted, * to' being joined to 
call ’ The retention of ‘to’ after ‘call’ is optional. Sewer — 
the official who set on or removed the dishes at a feast. 

armour-bearer. See note on /. 297 , Intro. Seneschal 
sen-esb-al) steward; the head servant. Sxpl. The 
pioneer horseman stopped before the palisade that enclosed 
the forti^cation, and blew bis horn. The. sentinel on hear¬ 
ings that well-knewn sound hastily capie ^own from the 
copbf tl^ gateway and informed the captain, who, with 
alacrity,'summoned his men to prepare Ibl* the'reception of 
the guests. - 
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IV. 

“ Now broach ye a pipe of Malvoisie, 

Brine pasties of the doe. 

And quickly make the entrance free, 

An<) bid my heralds ready be. 

And every minstrel sound his glee, 5 

And all our trumpets blow • 

And. from the platform, spare } e not 
To fire a noble salvo-shot; 

Lord Marmion waits below 
Then to the castle's lower ward 10 

Sped forty yeomen tall. 

The iron-studded gates unbarred, 

Raised the portcullis' ponderous guard. 

St. IV. Broach— \iQxt, ; open. Pipe—bwcrt\, Malvoisie — 
Malmsey wine, so called from Malvasia, a town on «the east 
coast of Morea, where it was hrst produced. Mark the second 
foot of this line which is an.aqapaest containing two short and 
one long syllable. Paj/fw—pies. A pie is a quantity of meat 
baked within a crust of prepared flour, the female of 

a species of deer^ having yellowish brown colour. Heralds —in 
medieval times, offlcers in charge of all the etiquette of chival¬ 
ry, who kept registers of the genealogies and armorial bear¬ 
ings of the nobles. It was their duty to explain in proper 
terms the figures on armorial ensigns of the nobility. The 
Captain orders them to be ready so as to discharge this duty 
in a satisfactory manner. Glee —song. Platform —a floor 
of wood or stone on Which cannons are mounted to fire upon 
an enjgyiy. Spare ye do not forget. Salvo-shot — 
welcojjKhot, from L. salve— ! Expl. Tap a cask 
of Mamnsey, bring in vension pies, and be quick to remove the 
barriers from the entrance. Let the heralds be ready to pro¬ 
claim the feats of the coining guest in fitting terms, let every 
minstrel sing a merry song, and let a grand salute be fired 
from the rampart in honour of Lord Marmion waiting below 
the palisade, 

Lcwer ward—thm part of the castle which is outside the don^ 
jon and central defences ‘Ward*=defence. VeomeH—m^ rank¬ 
ing above common grooms, fron-studded—stt with iron knobs. 
Partcullis^^ sliding door of cross timbers, pointed with irmi. 
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The lofty palisade unsparred. 
And let the draubridge fall. 


Along the bridge Lord Marmion rode, 

Proudly his red-roan charger irode, 

His helm hung at the saddle-bow ; 

Well by his visage you might know 

He was a stalworth knight and keen, 5 

suspended over a gateway, so as to be let down in a moment 
to bar passage thro, the entrance to a castle. Compare Canto 
VI. St. XIV. Pondetous guard —heavy means of defence. 

Unspafred'-—xt.mo^^^ spars or bars from. Dtaivbndge _ 

a movable bridge over the moat of a castle which can be 
raised or let down if necessary ; and which, when raised, forms 
an adduional defence to the castle-gate. Mark the various 
defences of an ancient castle : i. A palisade guarding the 
approach to the drawbridge from without ; 2. a moat ; 3. a 
drawbridge, which could be raised at will ; 4 a portcullis in 
the castle-wall at the inner end of the draw'bridge ; 5. strong 

inner gates. ElxpL Forty stout retainers hastened to the 
lower parts of the castle. They thiew open the inner gates 
secured with iron knobs, hoisted the heavy sliding-gate that 
guarded the inner end of the drawbridge, unfastened the high 
gate at the entrance to the drawbridge, and lastly lowered the 
drawbridge. 

“ Note the f'onti-aHt >»ctwoen tbo briskncHs aitd bustle of .si.aifi.is 3.4 and the 
poacefulnewh ajid ropoBC of stan«iH J-2. E.ieli picture has lt#j own Iiarmouioujii 
eolouring. Note, in wt. 3. 4, ‘ pennoTi gay,’ 'horsscinen clartiug,' ‘luetUed 
couraor', ‘hoiatod,’ tSrc alf ia bi-if^ht .and rftjad : then contract with the 
iny,’ the heiivlly-haiifpnjf flap, .and the low -hiinnncd aoiip of . 1. 2, and see how 
the contrast heightens the effect,"— Arnold. 

St. V. Ped-roaft—x^d-hroww. ‘ Roan '—..hfiving a dark 
colour, with spots of gray or white, thickly interspersed. 

walked majestically. ‘Trode’ is the obsolete 
past tense of freaa. //f/w — forlieadpiere. Saddle- 
the arch in front of the saddle. Sfal- 

'brave. The word In. means* etlj(>!‘f ^steelttyonhy ’ 
or ‘ worth stealing,’ and hence ^serviceable,’ from strength, 
courage, &c. ; or, as applied to men. it p^thaps rpeant ‘ good 
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And had in many a battle been: 

The scar on his brovn cheek revealed 
A token true of Bosworth held ; 

His eyebrow dark, and eye of fire, 

Showed spirit proud, and prompt to ire, ro 

Yet lines of thought upon his Cheek, 

at stealing,’ /. e., *clever at fetching off plunder, hence *stout, 
^brave.’—A rnold. Keen —clever. 6'mr^wound-mark. Token 
/n^^'-unmistakeable sign. BoswortH where Henry Vih 
defeated Richard 111. in 1485. Bye of yfw*-flashing eye. 
Prompt to rVtf—ready to get into anger ; excitablev Lines of 
wrinkles produced by deep thought. Deep design 
—power of forming and maturing schemes. Counsel — sound 
judgment. Yet Hne*t*speak ~^\xpoxi his cheek were wrinkles, 
the mark of deep deliberation and sagacity. So in Lady of the 
Lake^ i. 2i 

On his bold visage middle age 
Had slightly pressed its sj^aet 

Also in Child Harold^s Pilgrimages 4. 182 : — 

Time writes no on thine a?ure brow, 

Scott evidently borrowed his idea from Milton. Describing 
Beelzebub Milton says :— » 

Duep on his front engraven, 

DolilKjration sat and public care ; 

And princely counsel in his face yet shone, 

jPar. Bk. II. 


Blxpl. Lord Mannion rode over the drawbridge. His noble 
red-brown steed walked proudly, as if conscious of his impor¬ 
tance. His head-piece hung by the side of the saddle. His 
countenance showed that he was a brave and clever knight 
and had taken part in many battles. His cheek had some¬ 
what lost its colour by exposure to the sun, and the mark of 
wpund on it bore clear testimony to the fact that he had fought 
at Bos worth. His dark eye-brow and sparkling glance indi¬ 
cate his indomitable spirit and irritable temper. At the 
same tinte the wrinkles upon his cheek bore evidence to the 
ifact that he could be cautious and secret. 


K t>. 
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Did deep design and counsel speak. 

His forehead by his casque worn bare. 

His thick moustache, and curly hair, 

Coal-black, and grizzled here and there, i f 

But more through toll than age; 

His square-turned joints, and strength of limb. 
Showed him no carpet-knight so trim. 

But, in close fight> a champion grim. 

In camps, a leader sage. 20 

Cas^u 0 —steel cap or helmet. IVortt bare —become bald by 
the constant pressure of the helmet. Grizzled —mixed with 
gray. T'oil —hardship. Sqtiare-turned —made square, i. e.^ 
having an outline formed by straight lines, and not by curves. 
Joints —the places where two bones are joined. Carpet knig'kt 
—one who prefers ease and luxury to the hardships of war ; 
one fit to figure in drawing-rooms only. 

Carpet night. One dabbed at ooiu’t by favour, not having won 
his spurs by military sorvieo in the fi<jld. Civilians are knighted 
as they kneel on a carpet before their sovereign.—B kewkk. 

Cf. Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy : — 

. As milch valour is to be found in feasting, as in flfirhiinff ; and some of ou« 
fity cai>tain8 and carpct-l'nights will make this good an<l XJrove It. 

Cf. also T‘'welft7i JViq-ht, 3- 4 •— 

Ho ie* kiiigflaty dubl>od wltli uuhalchod raplor and on enrpet coualdoratioii. 

And Lady of the Lake^ 5. 14 :— 

liy Hcavoii, I ehaiiffe 
My thought, and hold thy valour lights 
Ab tliat of sonic vala 

So trim —^ so* is an expletive here. It is often conveniently 
used in ballads to make up a line when an extra syllable is 
required. 7>/w—nicely dressed. Close fi^ht — hand to band 
contest. Champion —warrior ; properly, one who contends 
in behalf of another in a single combat. Grim —terrible, fn 
camps —in war. J^eader sa^e —wise commander. Hspl- 
The locks on his forehead were worn away by the constant 
pressure, of his steel cap. He had a thick mustache, his 
hair was waving, and black as jrt, though' tutiaed gray here 
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Wdl was he armed from head to heel, 

In mail and plate of Milan steel; 

But his strong helm, of mijg^hty cost, 

Was all with burnished gold embossed ; 

Amid the plumage of the crest, 5 

A falcon hovered on her nest, 

With wings outspread and forward breast; 

E’en such a falcon, on his shield. 

Soared sable in an azure held : 

The golden legend bore aright, • 10 

and there, rather on account of ceaseless activity than old 
age. His broad and muscular joints and powerful limbs 
showed that he was not a dandy ht to shine in drawing rooms 
only, but a fierce fighter in single combat, and a judicious com¬ 
mander in war. 

St. VI From head to heel — cap-a-pie. Mail —a defensive 
armour for the body formed of net-work. Plate' —metallic 
armour composed of broad pieces. Milan steel— artists 
of Milan were famous in the Middle Ages lor their skill in 
armoury.”— Scott. Milan is in Italy. Strong —thick.- Helm' 
— a defensive armour for the head. Of mighty cost —which 
cost a large sum. Burnished—polished. Fmdossed^faLMoa- 
ed with raised work. Phima^e —feathers worn as an ornament 
on a helmet. Crest —the distinctive ornament of a helmet 
indicating the rank of the wearer. Marmion^s crest was a 
black falcon (pron. faw-kn) on a blue ground. Hovered —re¬ 
mained aloft, flapping the wings, extended. For¬ 

ward —stooping in front. Even sucha—dL similar. Soared — 
hovered. Azure field —blue ground. Golden legend—motto 
inscribed in letters of gold. Bore aright —appropriately con¬ 
tained. Checks at —thwarts ; interferes with ; tries to stop. 

prepared, arrayed. The expression is taken from- 
hawking. A falcon is said to check at a bird when instead 
of pursuing its proper game it turns aside to attack any 
other bird that crosses her path. Cf. Twelfth Nighty 3. x 

And, llko the liaggard (refractory hawk), ci^epfc at every feather 
That comes heforo his eye. 

The motto of Marmion sigbtfles that any one who goec out of 
his way and crosses Marmion’s path shall be punished m-ith 
death. 
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** checks at w, to death is dight, 

Biue was the charger’s broidered rein; 

Blue ribbons decked his arching niane; 

The knightly housing’s ample fold 

Was velvet biue^ and trapped with gold. 15 

VII. 

Behiitd him rode two gaflant squires, 

Of noble name and knightly sires; 

They burned the gilded spurs to claim ; 

For well could each a war-horse tame, 

Could draw the bow, the sword could sway, 5 

And lightly bear the ring away; 

Nor less with courteous precepts stored, 

Bzpl. M arm ion was completely armed from head to 
foot in coat of mail and plate of the best Milan steel. His 
strong costly helmet was ornamented in i;elief with polished 
gold. Amid the feathers of his plume was the figure of a 
falcon with outstretched wings and projecting breast. An¬ 
other such falcon, of a dark colour, was on the wing on the 
blue ground of his shield, which contained the fol. fitting 
motto written in letters of gold : whoever crosses my path is 
visited with death. 

ornamented with designs in needle-work. AV^- 
'Used colloquially for the lines by which a horse is guided 
and held. Archins: mane—by metonymy, the curved neek 
of the horse with long hair flowing from it. Housing —an 
ornamental cloth over a horse’s back. .< 4 capacious. 

doubling. adorned. ^2Cpl. The embroi¬ 

dered rein of Mpmion’s horse was blue. The arched neck 
with flowing hair on was adorned with blue ribbons. The 
wide saddle-cloth was blue velvet and fringed with gold. 

St. VII, Noble name —ancient descent. Burned —fired 
with ambition. Gilded spurs —badge of knighthood. 
CArrw~be entitled to. They burned to^ &*c.—they were very 
eager to wear gilt spurs, i.e., to be made knights. See canto 
VI. St. 25. 1 . 9. Tame —control. ^Ottry-^handle. Lightly 
—*with dexterity. Bear awa^—caxty away. The tilting 

at the ring is still a favourite sport of i^valry officers. The 
game lies m the horseman bearing a ring 

^ed conveniently at about the level 6yt* Nor iess — 
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Could dance in hall, and carve at board, 

And frame love-dittie$ parsing irate,.. 

And sing them to a lady fair. , lo 

VIIl, 

Four men-at-arms came at their backs, 

With halbert, bill, and battle-axe : • 

They bore Lord Marmion’s lance so strong. 

And led his sumpter-mules along, 

And ambling palfrey, when at need 5 

Him listed ease his battle-steed. 

The last and trustiest of the four, 
as well. Stored with —instructed in. Courteous precepts’^ 
rules of courtesy ; qualities of a gentleman. Carve —cut into 
slices. Board —table. Carving was considered an accom¬ 

plishment. JLove-dfttes —love-sonnets. Passin^^&urp&ss- 
ingly ; very. Bxpl. Two brave squires rode after M. They 
were highly descended, and their fathers were knights. They 
were impatient to be promoted to the rank of knight, for they 
had all the accomplishments of a perfect squire. They were 
capital archers, good at sword-play, and could easily carry 
away*the ring on lance-point while riding at full gallop. At 
the same time they knew all the rules of courtesy : they 
could dance at a ball, cut up meat at table, compose v4^ry 
good Jove-songs, and even sing them before ladies. 

St. VUI. Men-at-artns- armed attendants. Halbert'^^ 
battle-axe fixed to a long pole. Bill —this weapon consisted of a 
broad hook-shaped blade attached to the end of a long staff. 
It was much used by the infantry in the 14th & ijlh centuries 
ibr defence against the cavalry. So strong —exceedingly strong. 
Su 7 npter-mule^-^m\x\^s carrying the baggage. * Sumpter’ lit. 
means a baggage-carrier. A by lifting both 
legs on each side alternately. IVheu at whenever in 

need of rest: qualifies ‘battle-steed.’ Him Hsted^^Xt pleased 
him (Marmion). Ease^{\ei) relieve. ‘Him’ is dative. The 
subject of the impersonal verb ‘listed’ is ‘to ease his battle- 
steed’. When atsteed —when the war-horse of M. required 
rest, the palfrey was there to be used by him. It was of the 
highest importance that the charger should be fresh for 
battle. So it was led not ridden. Cf. Ivanhocy ch, 2 

Brlnn do Coii* Guilbort rode a hackney for the road to save his gaUnjtit 

’war-horse, Whkui a led hi^ma, fully aeeoatred foi battle, 
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On high his forky pennon bore; 

Like swallbw*s tail, in shape and hue, 

Flutter^ the streamer glossy blue, lo 

Where, blazoned sable, as before. 

The towering falcon seemed to soar. 

Last, twenty yeomen, two and two, 

In hosen black, and jerkins blue. 

With falcons broider’d on each breast, 15 

Attended on their lord’s behest. 

Each, chosen for an archer good, 

Knew hunting-craft by lake or wood ; 

Each one a six-foot bow could bend, 

And far a cloth-yard shaft could send ; zo 

Each held a boar-spear tough and strong. 

And at their belts their quivers rung. 

The student is recommended to read this chapter. Bzpl. 
Four armed men followed the squires. They were provided 
with halbert, bill, and battle-axe. They carried Marmion’s heavy 
lance and conducted his mules laden with bis commissariat. 
They also led his canteting palfrey which he rode by way of 
relieving his charger. 

indented at the end like the tail of a swallow. See 
Canto I V. St. 28. 1. 5. Streamer — a flag itreamitij^ or float¬ 
ing in the wind. Blasoned painted in black. As before 

—as has been said previously. See st. 6, 1 . 6, Towertng’^iB\\. 
SIxpl. The last and most faithful of the four attendants 
carried high his forked banner of a brilliant blue colour, which 
fluttered in the wind like the tail of a swallow, and whereon 
also was displayed a black falcon on the wing. Two and two 
—in pairs. Hosen-^ughx. breeches : the old plural of hose which 
has the same form in both the numbers. Jerhms —short coats. 
Broidered-—set st. 6. /. 12. Attended awaited. Behests—^\tt.' 

sure. £}xpl. Lastly, twenty yeomen followed, marching two a 
breast, and ready to obey their master’s command. They wore 
black trowsers and short tight coats with the falcon woven 
in relief on each breast. For—Qn account of being. Clothe 
yixrd shaft^zxi arrow 3ft. 9 in* long., A cloth-yard is longer 
than an ordinary yard by a quarter. The yeomen of England 
were famous for their skill in archery. Botsr-spedr^t short spear 
used in hunting boars. Tough^^-tkot ea^ly jbrokeo, fivers — 
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Their dusty petlfreys, and array lo 

Showed they had marched a weary way. 

IX. 

Tis meet that I should tell you now, 

How fairly armed, and ordered how, 

The soldiers of the guard, 

With musket, pike, and morion, 

To welcome noble Marmion, • 5 

Stood in the Castle-yard; 

Minstrels and trumpeters were there, 

The gunner held his linstock yare. 

For welcome-shot prepared ; 

Entered the train, and such a clang 10 

As then through all his turrets rang 
Old Norham never heard. 

sheaths for arrows. sounded. raiment ; under¬ 

stand ‘dusty’ before it. FlxpL Each yeoman was chosen 
for his skill m archery, and knew the art of hunting by lake 
or forest Each of them could bend a six-foot bow, and throw 
an arrow, of the length of an ell, to a good distance. Each 
clutched a stout hunting-spear. Their arrow-cases jingled 
at their girdles. The dust on their horses and garments showed 
that they had travelled a long way. 

St. IX. drawn up. —a long staff with a 

Aat-pointed steel head. This weapon is now superseded' by 
the bayonet. Morion--2ji open helmet without visor (the part 
that covered the face). Linstock —also called UnLstock^ a staff, 
with a fork at one end to hold the //«/, or lighted match, for 
firing cannon. Yare —ready. Welcome-shot —see st. 4, 1 . 8. 
TViW'w—retinue. Clang —a sharp metallic sound. Turrets — 
see St. 1. 1 . 8. Hxpl. It is proper that I should now relate 
how well armed and how arranged the garrison of the castle 
stood in the castle-compound to welcome Lord Marmion. 
Each of them was armed with a musket and lance, and bad an 
open helmet on. There stood also the minstrels and trum¬ 
peters, and the gunner held the fuse ready to fire the 
salute. The whole retinue then entered, and was followed 
by such a/shArp rt^^ing sound all over the castle, as had 
never been heard iher^ before* 
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The guards their morrice-pikes advanced. 

The trumpets flourished brave, 

The cannon from the ramparts glanced, 

And thundering welcome gave. 

A blithe salute, in martial sort, 5 

The minstrels well might sound. 

For, as Lord Marmion crossed the court. 

He scattered angels round. 

“ Welcome to Norham, Marmion ! 

Stout heart, open hand I 10 

Well dost thou brook thy gallant roan, 

Thou flower of English land 1” 

St, X. Morrice-pikc —a long, heavy pike,' at first used 
by the Moors. ‘Morrice’=Moorish. Similarly we have the 
word morris-dance. Advanced —held up, raised. The guard 
presented arms as M. entered the castle. Flourished brave 
—were blown in a splendid style. Famparts surround¬ 
ing a fortified place. Glanced—Thundering welcome 
—deafening salutation. Blithe —merry. In martial sort — 
in military style. IVell mi^ht sound—wtrt justified to sing. 
Crossed the court —passed the yard. Angels —an ancient gold 
coin of England, of loj. value, so called because on its ob¬ 
verse was a figure of the archangel Michael piercing a dragon. 
Open —liberal : op. to ‘grasping’. Brook —control ; rein ; 
manage. So In Lady of the Lake, i. 28 :— 

Whose stalwart ana might hrml to wield 
A blado like thib in batue-iield. 

brdwn horse. Bxpl. The guard presented arms, the 
trumpets sounded their thrilling notes, and the cannon from the 
ramparts discharged the shot of welcome that was as loud as a 
peal of thunder. The minstrels were quite ri^ht to greet him with 
glee, and in a military way, for as MarmiOn walked over the 
courtyard, he threw gold pieces about, eaCfi valued los. They 
sang to thi^ offect ; M. is welcome t6 'Ife is bravi^ and 
generous, a good horseman, and the of England. 
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XT, 

Two pursuivants, whom tabards deck, 

With silver scutcheon round their neck, 

Stood on the steps of stone, 

By which you reach the donjon gate. 

And there, with herald pomp and state, 5 

They hailed Lord Marmion : 

They hailed him Lord of Fontenaye, 

Of Lutierward, and Scrivelbaye, 

Of Tamworth tower and town ; 

And he, their courtesy to requite, 10 

Gave them a chain or twelve marks' weight, 

All as he lighted down. ^ 

“ Now, larg^Te, largesse, Lord Marmion, 

Knight^the crest of gold ; 

St. XI. BU^suivtrntS' -attendants on heralds. During the 
latter half the 15th century heralds were employed by 
sovereig9^*and princes. The lower nobles employed pursut- 
V'ho were of an inferior rank. short coals with¬ 

out -Sleeves. Scutcfie^n —ipr. skuch-un) a shield on which 
ep^igns armorial are displayed. 

Lord At. iH a porsonagd. In oarlfei tiipcs, iuiioed, the* 

family of Marmion, Lurdn uf Fontmai;\n NommnUy, was hijiihly dJatinguialied. 
flohcrt dr Manmon, Loirl of Fontiiiuy, adihtingulshed foUowoi i>f tho Conquero) 
c»bt(iiued a grant of tbo cuHtIc and, town of Tamnorfhi and of tho manor of 
Aridwef/iy in Lincolnshire 

Lutierward—OX Lutterworth, in Leicestershire. Tamworth — 
on the Tame in Staffordshire. The ‘ lower’ or castle was 
built by Edward the Elder. Courtesy —polite greeting. AV- 
guite —reward j return. Mark —a coin worth 13s. 4#, Here, 
a silver weight-half a pound. AU as—z. common phrase in 
old ballads»as Lighted down —alighted. Z^r^e-w^—thanJ^s : 
lit. gift ; liberality. “This was the cry with 'which heralds 
and pursuivants were wont to acknowledge the bounty received 
from the knights. The heralds, like the minstrels, were a 
race allowed to have great claims upon the liberahty of the 
knights, of whPse feats they kept a record, and proclaimed 
them aloud upon suitable occasions/’— Scott. See at. *3. 
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A blazon’d shield, in battle won, 

Ne’er guarded heart so bold/’ ao 

XII. 

They marshall’d him to the castle-hall, 

Where the guests stood all aside, 

And loudly flourished the trumpet-call, 

And the heralds loudly cried,— 

** Room, lordlings, room for Lord Marmion, 5 

With the crest and helm of gold ; ^ 

Full well we know the trophies won 
In the lists at Cottiswold : 

There, vaioly, Ralph de Wilton strove 

'Gainst Marmion’s force to stand ; 10 

To him he lost his lady-love, 

And to the king his land. 

Ourselves beheld the listed held, 

last three lines. Blazoned —ornamented with armorial bear¬ 
ings. In battle "won —awarded for valour in battle: see next 
stanza. 

St. X.I1. Marshalled —conducted. Aside —making room 
for Marmion. L.ordlings —sirs : not a depreciative term here. 
In olden times the word was used in addressing gentlemen 
not necessarily lords, by their inferiors. It will be seen that 
the only true lord among those present was Sir Hugh the 
Heron. Trophies —memorials of victory. Lists —^tournament : 
properly, the ground enclosed for contest. Cottiswold —per¬ 
haps the Cotswold Hills in Gloucestershire. *Wold’ is a by¬ 
form of weald ^SL wood or forest. Ralph de arm ion’s 

rival. He will reappear hereafter, and renew bis contest with 
M. Lad^-love —mistress. 

I—12. «> £!x:pl. They led M. in pomp to the castle-hall. 
The guests there respectfully stood apart. Immediately there 
was a flourish of trumpets, after which the heralds spoke 
aloud : Make room, sits, for Lord M. with the golden crest 
and helmet. We perfectly remember the spoils he gained at 
the tournament at Cottiswold, where Ralph de Wilton was de¬ 
feated by his mighty arm at the jousts. As consequence of 
his defeat, Wilton lost his sweetheart whtii. became the prize 
-of Marmion, and his land was forfeited to-lfiing Henry VI11. 
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5^9 

A sight both sad and fair: 15 

We saw Lord Marmion pierce his shield} 

And saw his saddle bare; 

-We saw the victor win the crest} 

He wears with worthy pride ; 

And on the gibbet-tree, reversed, 20 

His foeman's scutcheon tied. 

Place, nobles, for the Falcon-Knight! 

Room, room, ye gentles gay, 

For him who conquered in the right, 

Marmion of Fontenaye 1”— 25 

Listed field -the place marked off or enclosed for fight. A 
sijfht, &*c —sad for the victim, and fair for the victor. Sare — 
empty, without rider. The force of Marmion’s blow threw 
Wilton off the saddle. Gibbet tfee —a perpendicular post with 
an arm projecting trom the top. turned upside 

down. A vanquished knight in a trial by combat was 
degraded or deprived of knighthood by having his shield 
fastened upside down on a gibbet. A knight was required 
to be without fear and without reproach. If he was 
accused of unknightly conduct, he was liable to degrada-^ 
lion after an appeal to the judgment of God, i. e.y trial by com¬ 
bat in the lists. 

“ Whichever combatant was vanquished, he wa** liable to the penalty of do 
gradation ; and if he survived the combat, the disgrace to which he was 
subjected was worse than death. I lie spurs were cutolT close to his heels with 
a cock’ll) cloaver; his arms were b.ietod and reversed by the common hauginau { 
his bolt was cut to pioceH, and Ills sword bnikon. JSvon his horse showed his 
disgrace, the animal’s tail being cut off and thrown on a dunghill. The death- 
bell tolled, and the funeral service was said, for a kiught thus degraded, as for 
one dead to knightly honour.*'— Scott, jBtaay on C'/nmlty^ 

Falcon-knight —see st. VI, Gentles—gentletoen. flight — 
true cause. Who conquered^ —who was victorious in de¬ 

fending a right cause. 

13—24. Blzpl. We were present when that trial by com¬ 
bat took place. It fared ill with Wilton, and gloriously with 
Marmion. The latter rent the shield of his adversary, unhorsed 
him, and won the golden crest which now adorns his helmet^ 
and of which he is nghtly proud. We also saw his rival's shield 
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XIJI. 

Then stepped, to meet that noble lord, 

Sir Hugh the Heron bold, 

* Baron of Twisell, and of Ford, 

And Captain of the Hold, 

He led lord Marmion to the deas, 5 

Raised o’er the pavement high, 

And placed him in the supper place— 

They feasted tuU and high ; 

The whiles a Northern harper rude 

Chanted a rhyme of deadly feud, 10 

with armorial bearings fastened on the gallows, turned upside 
down. Make room, I.ords and gentlemen, for Lord Marmion, 
who was victorious over de VVilton as his cause was just. 

St. iSlllI. advanced ; came forward. Sir Hugh 

the gives the fol. note here :— 

** Were accuracy of any coiise<inonce in a fictitioa* narrative, 
this Castellan(governor of a caetic) name ought to have been 
William; for William Heron of Ford was husoaiid tu the famous 
Lady Ford, whose siren charms are said to have <‘ost our *Tames IV, 
so dear. Moreover, the said W. Heton was, at the time simpoaed, 
a prisoner in Scotland, being surrendered by Henry Vtll., on 
account of bis share in the slaughter of Sir Ropeft K.ei* of Cessford. 
His wife, represented in tlio text as residing at the court of Scot¬ 
land, W’aa, in fact, living in her own castle at Ford,” 

The Heron —of the Heron family. Tmisell^ Tord^Border 
castles on the Til. In 1513 both the castles belonged to the 
Herons. //i?///—strongho!d; castle. Captain of the kotd — 
governor of NQrhain castle. Dens —the raised floor or plat¬ 
form for principal quests : at present writ, dais^ Pavewent-^ 
paved floor. the place at the upper end of the 

table, ana so the pUu e of honour. Full and high —they 
ate heartily and sumptuously. 

He led.,.high. B!xpl. The governor conducted Marmion 
to the dais raised over the stone floor, and placed him at the 
hpad of the table. They sal to a splendid supper, and did 
ample justice to it. The whiles-^\x\ the meantime. Rude —not 
having a refloed taste. Chanted a -sang a song. 

Deadly feud^^. murderous quarrel iri^l dans. The 

ballad quoted was really compose<|^2^ | 5 obe*t, Surtees, 



CANTO stanza XIV. 6t 

^‘How the fierce ThtrwAlU, and Ridleys all, 

Stout WilUmondswick, 

And Hardriding Dick, 

And Hughie of Hawdon, and Will o' the Wall, 

Have set on Sir Albany Featherstonhaugh, 15 

And taken his life at the Deadman’s^shaw." 

Scantly Lord Marmion’s ear could brook 
The harper’s barbarous lay ; 

Yet much he praised the pains he took, 

And well those pains did pay : »o 

For lady’s suit, and minstrel’s strain, 

By knight should ne'er be heard in vain. 

XIV. 

“Now, good Lord Marmfon,” Heron says, 

“Of your fair courtesy, 

I pray you bide some little space, 

In this poor tower with me. 

a friend of Scott, and palmed off by him upon Scott 
as a genuine old Northumbrian ballad taken down from the 
recitation of an old woman. Thirwalh —named from a tkirl or 
breach in the Roman wall ; the clan of Thirwall. RidUy& 
d//—all the Ridleys. Wtlli mandswick —a Ridley of that 
place. It is situated about two nules above the confiuence of 
the Alien and Tyne. Hardriding Richard Ridley of 

Hardriding, another family seat of the Ridleys, in Northum¬ 
berland. Will —for William. Set attacked^ Feather 

'—This castle was near Alston Moor, Cumberland. The other 
places mentioned in the text are near the same district. Dead” 
man*s Maw-—shaw=wood. It is probable that this wood was 
the scene of some murder. Scantly —scarcely. Brook —en¬ 
dure ; bear. Barbarous —uncouth. The pain he took^^^his 

musical efiorts. sufficiently rewarded him for his 

trouble. petition. Strain —song. For — 

BlxpL It is the duty of a knight to accede to the lequest of a 
lady, and to handsomely reward a minstrel for hi$ song, 

8t. XIV* Of your fair courtesy-^ut of your noble con¬ 

descension. For this use of ‘of,^ see st 18, /, 7. Bide^ 

—stay awhile. *Bide’ is another form of *abide,^ and means 
^wait for** •;#»|0yr--courtesy requires that we should 
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' Here may you keep your arms from rust, 5 

May breathe yotir war-horse well; 

Seldom hath pass’d a week but giust 
Or feat of arms befell: 

The Scots can rein a mettled steed 

A.nd love to couch a'spear ;— 10 

St. George ! a stirrtug life they lead, 

That have such neighbours near. 

Then stay with us a little space, 

Our northern wars to learn ; 

I pray you, for your lady’s grace.” 15 

Lord Marmion's brow grew stern. 

speak humbly of us and ours. Here may —Here you will 
have sufficient use for your arms, and so they won’t get rusty. 
May breathe &*c, —A horse breathes well when he goes fast. 
Marmion’s horse will have full exercise for his lungs for reasons 
given below, Btti ^iust^ —‘But’ is a negative relative, and 

means ‘that not.’ C/W/—(pr. just) mock-fight; tilt : written also 
joust, just. Feat of arms—xv\^ri\^\ deed. Seldom .•^befell. —Not 
a week passed when some tilting or armed adventure did 
not take place. Espl. Sir Hugh then requests Marmion 
to be graciously pleased to remain in bis poor castle for 
a little while. Maimion, he hopes, may not have to com¬ 
plain of his arms becoming rusty and useless for lack of 
opportunities of using them, and his charger also will be kept 
in a sound condition by plenty of exercise which will fill his 
lungs with wind, and so keep them expanded. Scarcely a 
week passes in Norham that does not witness some mock- 
fight on horseback or some adventurous sport requiring the 
use of arms. 

coiwrol, restrain, manage. Mettled —spirited.^ Couch 
a spear — fix the spear in rest. This is done by placing the 
butt of the spear in the projection on the side of the armour 
called rest. Hence the expression means, place the spear in 
position for use in attack, prepare for a charge. Stirring —excit¬ 
ing. For your iadfs grace— you prize the favour of your fady- 
love. This was the most solemn and powerful appeal to a knight, 
Brow grew stern —his forehead scowled in anger. Ezpl. 
‘The Scots are good equestrians, and clever at attacking with 
the spear. By Saint George, our patron saint, our life is spent 
midst excitements wMth such neighbours Therefore, I 
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The Captafn maTiced his altered look. 

And gave a $qaiTie the sign x', 

A mighty wassail'boarJ he took), 

And crowned it high with; wine. 

“Now pledge me here, Lord Marmion : 5 

But first I pray thee fair,- 
Where hast lho,u left that page of thine, 

That used to serve thy cup of wine, 

Whose beauty was so rare ? 

When last in Raby towers we .-met, 10 

The boy I closely eyed, , 

And often marked his cheeks were wet 
With tears he fain would hide ; 

repeat, remain with us for sometime to learn how we fight 
here in the North. Nay, I implore you to stay for your lady’s 
sake.” Lord Marmion looked angry at these words. 

St. XV. I —4. wos-il) a liquor consisting 

of a mixture of ale, sugar, nutmeg, and toast, formely used on 
festive occasions. It is from A. S. lVaes-hae 2 —be thou in 
good health. The* word then came to mean * carousaP or 
‘drinking bout.’ Crowned it high —filled it to the brim. 
Blxpl. The Captain noticed the changed visage of his 
guest, and signed to a squire, who took a large round cup, 
and filled it with wine. 

5—9. Pledj^e —drink to the health of. Pair —civilly. Thai 
of ihine —This was the nun Constance de Beverly who 
had broken her vows and left the convent to follow Marmion 
in the disguise of a boy servant. Her fate forms the subject 
of the Second Canto, Hixpl. The captain then requested M. 
to drink to his health ; but first he politely besought him to 
be informed where M. had left that boy-servant who used 
to hand him his wine-cup, and who was possessed of such a 
ravishing beauty. 

10—13. Raby -This castle stands near the Tees 

not far from Gainford, in the county of Durham. Closely eyed 
—minutely observed. Wet —the comma after this word, found 
in several' editions, should be omitted. £ 3 zpl. When I 
saw him last at' Raby Castle, 1 watched him carefully^ 
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His was no I'ug^ed band, 

To burnish shield, or sharpen brand, 15 

Or saddle battle>6teed ; 

But meeter seemed for lady fair, 

To fan her cheek, or curl her hair. 

Or through embroidery, rich and rare, 

The slender silk to lead ; 20 

His skin was fair, his ringlets gold, 

His bosom—when he sigh’d^ 

The russet doublet's rugged fold 
Could scarce repel its pride I 
Say, hast thou given that lovely youth 25 

To serve in lady's bower 1 
Or was the gentle page, in sooth, 

A gentle paramour V* 

I often noticed his cheeks wet with tears which he tried to 
conceal. 

14—20. J^ugged —rough. Horse-boy —a groom. Burnish 
—polish. Brand^sviord, so called from its resemblance to 
a burning piece of wood when flashing thro, the air. Meeter 
..,fair —seemed more fitted for attending on a lady, Etnbroi- 
dery —variegated needle-work. costly. Bare —un¬ 

usually excellent ; seldom seen. Slender silk —silken thready 
Bead-^caxry, Elxpl. The palm of his hand was not hard 
like that of a stable-boy, fitted for rubbing shield, sharpening 
sword or putting saddle upon a war-horse. It looked more 
suitable for waiting upon a fair lady, to fan her face, to comb 
har hair, or to dif costly and rare needlework in silk. 

21—28. Bingle/s—curls, ///s ringlets gold'^in imitation 
of Milton’s description of Eve. Cf. Paradise Bost^ Book IV : — 

She a veil down to the elender waiat 
Her unadorned golden tnisaeB wore 
Dieheroird, but iu wanton rvngkts waved. 

Bosom —mark the change of construction, which leaves the 
nom. without a verb. Busset-ste Intro. c< j. /. 21, p. 4. Doublet 
-—an inner garment; vest. Bugged fold —coarse envetope* 
suppress j hide. Pride^hesMty, reality. Gentle 

parum^-^fsit lover. £xpl. The ttoy .was white-*ski»- 
ned/ bad golden tresses. His bosoui suoh that when 
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XVI, 

f f 

Lord Marmion ill could brook such jest; 

Re rolled his kindling eye. 

With pain his rising wrath suppressed, 

Yet made a calm reply; 

''That boy thou ihOughi'st so goodly fair» 5 

He mitrht not brook the northern air. 

More of his fate if thou wpuidst learn, 

I left him sick in Li disfarhe : 

Enough of him —But, Heron, say, 

Why does thy lovely lady gay 10 

Disdain to grace the hall to-day ? 

Or has that dame, so tairand sage, 

Gone on some pious pilgrimage — 

He spoke in convert scorn, for fame 

Whispered light tales of Heron's dame. 15 

he sighed, the rough fold of his brown waist-coat failed to 
conceal its beauty. The captain inquired if M. had set him to 
serve in a lady’s chamber, or if the so-called page was his mis¬ 
tress in disguise. 

St. XVI. Brook--This word has been already used twice 
in St. 10,/. ir, and in st. 13, /. 17. This is an instance of 
Scott’s literary defect. ourning with anger; 

enraged. Pain-^effort Pisino wrath —gushing anger. iSw/i- 
restrained. Brook —repeated for the fourth time. 
Might not— could not. The use of ‘he ’ before it is a poetical 
license. Lindisfarne —Holy Island. Scott gives' the fbl. note 
on it : 

an ialo o« tUe coast of Northiioiborland, waw chIIckI Hofy Island 
from tho sanctity of its anciont monastery, and from its liavins b^n the 
eplMCO|Vil seat of the see of Dnrbam during- tl»e early ;i{reH of Uiitiah Chrisfcitalty. 

rums of the monastery upon Holy Island botokon oroat antiquity. 
Tiindistarnc is not properly an island, but rather a semt-isTe ; for, altbougb. 
Hurrounduil by the sea at full tide, the ebb leaves tho sands dry between it and 
tho opposite coast of Northumbuilaifd, from which it is about three miles distant. 

discreet. Pious pilgrimage —a Journey to some 
saercu place undertaken out of religious feeling. Coetert scorn 
—disguised, but implied irony. The words of M. were highly 
sarcastic, for he‘insiouated that the wife of Heron was carry¬ 
ing on some iottiigtie elsewhere. report; Irctiticmr/ 
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XVII. 

Unmarked, at least unrecked, the taunt, 

Careless the Knight replied, 

** No bird, whose feathers gaily flaunt, 

Delights in cage to bide: 

Norham is grim, and grated close, 5. 

Hemmed in by battlement and fosse, 

And many a darksome tower; 

And better loves my lady bright 
To sit in liberty and light, 

In fair Queen Margaret's bower. 10 

Whispered —spoke under the breath. Light tales —scandals, 
disreputable stories; 

Bxpl. Lord M. was not the man to put up with such 
sneering remarks. His eyes rolled in a rage. With difficulty he 
checked his increasing anger, and replied in a calm tone: 
“ The btw you thought so beautiful could not stand the cold 
climate of the North. If you care to learn more about him, 
I may tell you that I left him indisposed at the Holy Island. 
Let us talk no more of him. But how is it, Heron, that your 
amiable wife is not present to adorn the banquet>haU to-qay ? 
Can it be that your lady, so beautiful and wise, has under* 
taken a journey to some sacred shrine out of her piety ?” 
Marmion spoke in bitter irony, for it was rumoured in bated 
breath that Heron’s lady was guilty of erratic proceedings. 

St. XVII. I —10. Unmarked-^noi detected ; agrees with* 
which is a nom. absolute. Unrecked —disregarded. 
ZbMW/-^sarcasm. Either Heron did not catch the sarcasm, 
or if he did, concealed his vexation. indifferently. 

J^/aunt^Vfaye in the wind. repulsive-looking* Crated 

ciose'^vnxh windows protected by close iron bars. Hentmed in 
-^surrounded. moat. Margaret-^mfe of James IV. 

and daughter of Henry VIL 

Eb^pL Sir Hugh either did not notice the covert scorn 
in the question of M., or, if he did, he did not care for it. 
He replied carelessly, A bird with a gaudy plumage does 
not like to be confined m a cage. Norham is a hideous-look- 
ing castle with its grated windows, battlements, encircling 
ducH^ and dark towers. My lady does not like to remain 
cooped up in this dark castle, but prtMfers the free ak and 
light of Queen Margaret’s chamber.^ 4 
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We hold our greyhound in our hend, 

Our falcon on our glove ; 

But where shall we find leash or band 
For dame that loveS to rove P 
Let the wild falcon soar her siring, 15 

She’ll stoop when she has tired her wing.” 

XVlll. 

“ Nay, if with Royal James’s bride 
The lovely I^ady Heron bide. 

Behold me here a messenger, 

Your tender greetings prompt to bear ; 

For, to the Scottish court addressed, 5 

I journey at our king’s behest^ 

And pray you, of your grace, provide 

It—16. Glove, —In hawking, the hawk is carried on the 
band protected by a glove. Leash —the cord by which the 
greyhound is held till let loose to pursue game. Band-^ 
the string which ^ties the hawk to the wrist. roam. 

Wildfakon —hawk at large ; one not held fast on the wrist; 
divested of figure, it means a lady given full liberty, and not 
confined within the four walls of a house by a jealous husband. 
Soar her take her flight to her full satisfaction ; soar 

till she is tired. ‘Swing’i** a cognate accusative. Cf. Lauiy 
of the Lake,, i. 1. ‘*The stag at eve had drunk his ^/. 
Stoop —come down : not 'used here in the technical sense 
ot “fail on its prey.” Heron implies that his wife, tired of 
her wanderings, shall return of her own accord, if only he 
gives her full liberty. Hzpl. The falcon and greyhound are 
held fast by a string or thong ; but not so, ladies fond of 
wandering out. Just as the hawk, allowed to fly as far as 
her strength will let her, will^ descend to the earth when 
exhausted, so a ladv, who is giv'sn perfect Hherty of action 
by an unsuspecting husband, will soon get tired of her “un- 
chartered freedom,” and be glad to return home. 

8t. XV III. 1—8. stay. This word has been used 

twice b^ore : 14. 3, and 17. 4. Tender gre€tingt^xti^^K%v of 
leve. Prompt to hear^rcady to convey : qualines ^messenger.* 
Addnssid^ahfkt^ktd. Of your grare---out of your kindness. 
Se^ 14. % JfeiteMHenty VUI. The object of Marmion’s 
mission to ScotU^d fe given in $t. xx. Bitpl. Well, if Lady 
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For me and mine a trusty guide. 

1 have not ridden in Scotland since 

James backed the cause of that mock prince, lO 

Warbeck, that Flemish counterfeit. 

Who on the gibbet paid the cheat. 

Then did 1 march witn Surrey’s power, 

What time we razed old Ayton lower.” 

Heron is just now residing with Queen Margaret, I am willing 
to carry to her an affectionate message from you, since, at 
my king’s command, I am bound for the Scottish court. I 
therefore request you to be so kind as to give me a faithful 
guide to conduct me and my followers thither. 

9~i4. Backed —supported. Cause —pretension. Mock prince 
—pretender, lyarkeck'—the history of this adventurer is well 
known. 

He gave out that he was Kichard, Duke of York, and brother of 
Edward V. Both of them were supposod to have been murtlered 
in the Tower by the oi*der of Richard 111. He was really the son of 
a Flemish Jew. In 1496 he was reocived honourably in Scotland, 
and James IV,, after bestowing upon liini in marriage his own 
relatloD, the Lady Catherine (Jordon, made two unsuccessful in. 
cursions into England. To retaliate, the Earl of Surrey marched 
into Scotland, but retreated after capturing the fortress of Ayton 
in Berwickshire. Warbeck was taken in the New Forest in 1497, and 
imprisoned in the Touer. Two years after he was executed on a 
charge of high treason. 

Flemish cojmterfelt —an impostor whose parents lived In 
Flanders, Fatd the expiated his imposture ; paid the 

penalty for his deception. On the gibbet —014 the gailows. 
Surrey's power —the Army of retaliation of which the com¬ 
mander was Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey. What time — 
at the time when. Based—puWtd down ; levelled. Flxpl. I 
have not travelled in Scotland since James took up the cause 
of that pretender Warbeck, a Flemish impostor, who atoned 
for his fraud on the gallows. 1 then marched with the army 
under Surrey when the old fortress of Ayton was taken and 
demoUshed. 



CANTO 1. STANZA XX. , <^9 

XIX. 

For such like need, my Lord, I trow, 

Norham can find you guides enow ; 

For here be some have pricked as far. 

On Scottish ground, as to Dunbar; 

Have drunk the monks of St. Bothan’s ale, 5 

And driven the beeves of Lauderdale ; 

Harried the wives of Greenlaw's goods, 

And given them light to set their hoods." 


•‘Now, in good sooth," Lord Marmion cried, 

“Were I in warlike wise to ride, 

St. XIX. believe. Enow —old form of enough* 

Here be —there are here. Have pricked —(who) have spurred, 
i. € ^ ridden with speed. For this use of the word prick^ Cf. 
Lady of the Lake^ 5. 18. “.Still at the gallop pricked the 

knight.” See also Lay^ 4 24. 12. Dunbar —30 miles from 

Berwick, at the mouth of the Firth of Forth. Here the .Scots 
were totally defeated by Cromwell m 1650. Have drunk, &*c. 
—who have drunk the ale belonging to the monks of St. 
Bothan’s convent. This was a convent of Cistercian nuns in 
Berwickshire. There do not appear to have been any monks 
there. It was founded by Ada, daughter of William the 
Lion, Beeves —cattle ; oxen : the singular beef is used to 
mean flesh of oxen. Lauderdale —the dale of the Lauder^ a 
branch of the Tweed ; the western part of Berwickshire. 
Harried—pWHged, Greenlaw —the capital of Berwickshire. 
Harried, &*c ,—plundered the property belonging to the women 
of Greenlaw Set —arrange properly ; adjust. head- 

gear; a covering for the head worn by women. Light to set 
&*c .—“A phrase by which the Borderers jocularly intimated 
the burning of a house.”— ScoTT The conflagration is com¬ 
pared to a candle which gave the women of Greenlaw suffi¬ 
cient light by which they might neatly fix their hoods.!E]xpl. 
For this purpose, I think, 1 can recommend to you many guides. 
There aie some who have ridden as far as Dunbar, drunk the 
wine brewed by monks of St. Bothan, driven cattle from 
Lauderdale, robbed the women of Greenlaw of iheir property, 
and set fire to their houses. 

St. XX* Warlike wise —military manner. Lack —want ; 
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A better guard I would not lack^ 

Than your stout forayers at my back ; 

But, as in form of peace 1 go, 5 

A friendly messenger, to know, 

Why through ail Scotland, near and far, 

Their king is mustering troops for war, 

The sight of plundering Border spears 
Might justify suspicious fears, 10 

And deadly feud, or thirst of spoil, 
iBreak out in some unseemly broil: 

,A> herald were my fitting guide; 

Or friar, sworn in peace to bide ; 

Or pardoner, or travelling priest, 15 

Or strolling pilgrim, at the least.’' 

need. Forayers —plunderers. At my back —following me. 

in form of peace —as opd. to ‘warlike wise.’ Mustering — 
collecting. jusHjfy —prove to be well founded. Suspicions 
^d^5«--»apprehensions. Deadly feud —mortal fathily-hatred often 
lasi|||ng for generations. Thirst of hunger for booty. 

Break burst. Unseemly —awkward. Broil —quarrel. Friar 
a travelling preacher. Sworn^&r»c .—who has taken a vow 
never to quarrel. The friars first appeared in the 13th century. 
1%ey did not live in monasteries, but went about preaching, 
and were at first earnest and self-deying. Pardoner —one 
who was licensed to sell pardons or indulgences from the Pope 
for sins coiB|)mitted. Travelling vagabond priest. 

wandering. Pilgrim —who travels to visit a 
sacred place. ^ At the least—\f a better one than a strolling 
pilgrim could hot be found, 

EiZpl. *‘Really,” said M., “if I were to set out on a mili> 
tary expedition, I would desire nothing better than to place 
myself at the head of your stalwart men accustomed to Border 
raids* But as 1 go with no hostile intention, to learn why 
the king of Scotland is assembling soldiers for war, the sight 
of spears of your pillaging Borderers might naturally excite 
their suspicious, and either slumbering race-hatred^ or greed 
for plunder, might lead to some unpleasant collision. For 
me', a suitable guide would be a herald, or a frtar a^P^d to 
peace, or a seller of the Pope’s pardon, an ttin^abt'priest, or 
at least, a wandering pilgrim* 
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The captain mused a little space, 

And passed his hand across his face. 

“ Fain would I find the guide you want, 

But ill may spare a pursuivant. 

, The only men that safe can ride 5 

Mine errands on the Scottish side. 

Then, though a bishop built this fort, 

Few holy brethren here resort; 

Even our good chaplain, as 1 ween, 

Since our last siege, we have not seen ; ' 10 

The mass he might not sing or say 
Upon one stinted meal a day; 

So safe he sat in Durham aisle. 

And prayed for our success the while. 

St. XIKL I—14. PfiSs^edc &^c. —a sign of perplexity, filmay 
spare — cannot part with without inconvenience. PursuivanJt 
—see St. xi. L^\. Safe — without risk. Ride mine ifrcmds^ 
bear my messages. 

At Horwick, Norham, and othor Uorder fortruaaefl of iraportatne, puir$ui* 
vants usually resided, whose inviolaldt' chamctor rendered them the oply persons 
that coutd, with perfoet assurance of safety, Imj sent on neceasary emhasslea Into 

Scotland.*'-S< oIT. 

A bishop-^i.e.y of Durham. Holy brethren-^ix\^x^. Resort 
—repair. Chaplain—di clergyman attached to a reglmtot, 
family, dtc. Preen—think*^ Our last siege —in* 1498 when 
Norham was besieged by James IV. The tnass —the celebra¬ 
tion of Christ’s supper in R. C. churches. scanty, 

masSf --He could not perform the communion service on 
one meal a day, and that not a plentiful one. When the fort was 
besieged, better fare could not be had. Durham the cathe¬ 

dral at Durham. * Aisle’=tbe wing of a church; here, the 
church, W fig. synecdoche. The while —during the time the siege 
lasted. Sxpl Sir Hugh reflected fora time, and in perplex¬ 
ity rubbed his band over his face. He then replied, I should 
be glad to oblige you, but I am not in a position to let a 
herald to go with you. They are the only men who can carry 
my messages into Scotland with any assurance of safety. And 
although this castle was built by a Bishop, yet few holy friars 
come here. E^en our good chaplain, I suppose, has not been 
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Our Norham vicar, woe betide, 

Is all too well in case to ride. 

The priest of Shorewood—he could rein 
The wildest war-horse in your train ; 

But then, no spearman in the hall 
Will sooner swear, or stab, or brawl. 20 

Friar John of Tillmouth were the man 
A blithesome brother at the can, 

A welcome guest in hall and bower, 

He knows each castle, town, and tower, 

Tn which the wine and ale is good, 25 

'Twixt Newcastle and Holy*Rood. 

here since our castle was last besieged by James IV. He 
could not conduct the religious service with an empty stomach ; 
for, as the siege was prolonged, we were allowed only one 
insufficient meal a day. So the worthy priest repaired to 
Durham Cathedral, far from the scene of conflict, and there 
prayed for our success as long as the siege lasted. 

15—20. lYrar —(pr. vik-ar) a parish priest with a fixed 
salary. IVoe betide —as ill luck would have it. All —altogether. 
Too «W/—so well as to be unfit. Tn case —in condition. Ts all 
&*c. —He is so fat that he cannot ride. Shorcsitfood —a.village 
near Norham. Wildest—most savage. Tn the hall—i, e.^ 
among my men. Elxpl. Unfortunately, our vicar is absolutely 
unfit to ride owing to his corpulence. The priest of Shores- 
wood could certainly manage the most boisterous of your 
chargers ; but then in swearing, secretly giving a mortal 
wound, and in quarrelling, he is at least equal to any of my 
forayers. The student will mark the humour of the above 
passage. The priest was more a free-booter than a man of 
peace. 

21—26. Tilhnouth —a village at the mouth of the Till 
Were the man —would be the right man. Blithesome brother 
—^jolly companion At the can —at a carousal. ‘Can’~drinking 
cup. Hall and bower —see note to Intro. /. 321. Holy^rood — 
the royal palace at Edinburgh, so called because its chapel was 
dedicated to the Holy Rood, />, Holy Cross. It means here 
Edinburgh by fig. synecdoche. SxpL Friar John would be 
exactly the man Marmion wanted He would be a boon com¬ 
panion at a drinking bout, and a favourite guest among gentle^ 
men and ladies for his courtesy and gallantry. Between 
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Bui that good man, as ill befalls. 

Hath seldom left our castle walls, 

Since on the vigil of St. Bede, 

In evil hour he crossed the Tweed, 30 

To teach Dame Alison her creed.* 

Old Bughtrig found him with bis wife ; 

And John, an enemy to strife, 

Sans frock and hood, fled for his life. 

The jealous churl had deeply swore, 35 

That, if again he ventures o’er, ' 

He shall shrieve penitent no more. 

I.ittle he loves such risks, I know; 

Yet, in your guard, perchance will go.’' 

Newcastle and Edinburgh, he is familiar with every castle,, 
town, and tower, where good wine and ale can had. 

27—39. j 4 s ill befalls —as it unfortunately happens. Vigil 
—the evening before a holy day. The word also means a 
religious service performed in the evening preceding a holiday; 
also a fast observed on the day preceding such a day, St. 
Bede —called Venerable, was a monk of Jarrow in Northum¬ 
berland, and lived ,673—735 A. D. He was the author" of 
Kcclesiastical History^ afterwards translated by King Alfred 
from Latin into English. The day sacred to him is May 27 - 
In e7dl boi/r —at an unlucky moment. Creed—9, summary of 
the articles of Christian faith. At enemy to (ironical) a 

lover of peace ; this was due more to fear for life tKan to any 
peaceful disposition. Sans —without. loose shirt worn 

by men over their other clothes /iood~~ 2 i monk’s cap. Churl 
—a rough fellow : lit. a husbandman. Swore —for sworn., for 
the sake of rhyme. Deeply —solemnly. Ventures over —dares 
to cross the Tweed. Shfieve —shrive ; absolve; bear 
confession, and impose penance upon. Penitent —a sinner who 
repents of his sins ; one under penance. Be shall —he 
shall die, and so cease to hear confession and grant absolution. 
Such risks —as are involved in stirring out. In your guard - 
under your protection. Elxpl. liut that jolly good fellow, 
unfortunately, has seldom budged from Norham since the eve 
of St, Bede’s day. That evening, at an unlucky moment, he 
crossed the Tweed to teach Dame Alison the precepts of 
Christianity. Old Bughtrig discovered them together. John 
considered discretion the better part of vatour, and took to 
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XXII. 

* 

.Young Selby, at the fair hall-board, 

Carved to his uncle and that lord, 

And reverently took up the word. 

** Kind uncle, woe were we each one, 

If harm should hap to brother John. 5 

He is a man of mirthful speech. 

Can many a game and gambol teach; 

Full well at tables he can play^ 

And sweep at bowls the stake away. 

' his heels, minus his mantle and cowl. The outraged husband, 
a surly fellow, has taken a deep oath that if friar John rashly 
cross the Tweed again, he shall not live to absolve a repentent 
sinner any more. 1 know John does not like to endanger his life 
by venturinsr out; but I think he may agree to accompany you. 

St. XXll' Hall-board —table. Carved to —cut up slices 
for. This was among the duties of a squire. See notes 
to st. y. /. 8, Took up the word —spoke when his uncle had 
done. So in Lady of the Lake, i. 28. 9 : “She sighed, then 
smiled and took the wordl^ Woe were we —we should be very 
sorry. ^Woe’ is a pred. adj j ‘were’ is in subj, mood, agreeing 
with its nom. ‘we.’ Abbot calls it an ungrammatical remnant 
of ancient usage. Hack one —all. He^ —happen. Brother 
term ‘brother’ was applied to a friar, just as ‘father’ 
to a priest. Tables— ^\th^T backgammon, or game of draughts ; 
in this sense alway plural. Sweep away stake —win the game 
by scoring the fixed number of casts. At bawls— the game 
of bowls. This is a very popular game, and is played on a 
smooth turf, called the bowling j^reen, with wooden balls. The 
game consisti/in throwing the bowls nearest to the Jack., in 
which case one point is scored. The Jack is a ball, often made 
of v^id earthenware, to be played at by the respective players 
with their bowls. It is placed at least three feet from the 
edge of the green, and 21 yards at the least from the footer, 
Xxpl. Young Selby, Heron’s nephew, was cutting up meat 
at the dinner-table for his uncle and Lord Marmion. After 
Heron bad done, he respectfully addressed Sir Hugh : “Dear 
-Uncle, we should all be grieved if friar John would come to grief. 
He is veiry jovial in conversation, a master in games and frolics, 
a capital plRyer of backgammon, and is an expert in .scoring 
«points at the game of bowls. 
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NcA can a lustier carol bawl, 

Tl^needfullest among us all, 

W|^n time hangs heavy in the hall, 

And snow comes thick at Christmas-tide, 

And we can neither hunt, nor ride 
A foray on the Scottish side. 

The vowed revenge of Bughtrig rude 
May end in worse than loss of hood. 

Let Friar John, in safety, still 
In chimney*corner snore his fill, 

Roast hissing crabs, or flagons swill. 

Last night to Norham there came one, 

Will better guide Lord Marmion.” 

“ Nephew,” quoth Heron, “by my fay, 

Well hast thou spoke ; say forth thy say.” 

10—15. Lustier —heartier. song. shout. 

None can —No one can sing more loudly than he. Tke need- 
fullest &*c .—the thing {i.e. ’dinging) most indispensable to us. 
/fangs heavy-^x^ tedious. In the hall —within the castle. When 
time &*c. —The weather being inclement, we are obliged to 
keep indoors, and sing away most of the time. Ti^ —time. 
Ride a foray —undertake a plundering excursion. BiXpl. He 
can sing to the top of his voice as any of us. When, during 
Christmas, there is a heavy fall of snow, and we cannot stir 
out, either for chase or for raid, and so find life within the 
castle very monotonous, it is then, that to kill time, and to give 
ourselves a sort of exercise, we sing as loudly as we can. 

16—34. In chinmey'corncr the warm and comfortable 
corner of the fire-place. Snore his jif//—sleep on till he is 
satisfied. 'Snore^’oreathe hoarsely in sleep. ^FilV^i fulness. 
Roast—cooV* Hissing crabs —wild apples making a hissing 
sound while roasted. The reference is to the liquor cal^d 
wassail (See st. 15 /. 3) of which apple is an ingredient. Flagon 
—a drinking-vessel with a narrow neck. Swill—dx\v\i largely. 
Fay—faXth. Say thy say —say what you have to say. Sxpl. The 
vengeance which that boorish fellow Bughtrig has sworn to 
wreak opon John may lead to consequences more unpleasant 
than the loss of bis mantle. Let him ever sleep in the warm 
chimney-corner as Idng as he Itkes, roast hissing-apples in 
wassail'bowl, and take long draughts of wine, for in Norbam 
he is secure trotn harm. Last night here came one who will 
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“To stout Saint George of Norwich merry, 

.. Saint Thomas, too, of Canterbury, 

Cuthbert of Durham and Saint Bede, 

For his sins’ pardon hath he prayed. 

He knows the passes of the North, ^ 

And seeks far shrines beyond the Forth; 

Little he eats, and long will wake. 

And drinks but of the stream or lake. 

This were a ^uide o’er moor and dale ; 

But, when our John hath quaffed his ale, xo 

As little as the wind that blows, 

in tJbe cleft of a rock on the almost Inoccesfilblo in«Hintain, where Dow the chapot 
ie built; and they affirm she was carried up there by the hands of angels. In this 
frightful place, this holy woman lived a great many years, feeding only on what 
aha found growing on that tiiirrou mountain, and creeping into a narrow, dread* 
ful deft IsL a rock. She had worn out even .the rock wiUi her knees in a certain 
place. 

Bxpl. He wears on his hai a cockle-shell to show that 
he had been at the shrine of St. James in Spain. He has 
seen the image of the Virgin carved on Montserrat. He can 
also give us a description of the famous cave where olive trees 
wave in the wind, and where Saint Rosalie, the favourite of 
all young men of Sicily, devoted herself to the service of God. 

St. XXIV. S/. Geor^Cy —An association was formed 

at Norwich in honour of St. George, in 1385. On the day 
sacred to him gorgeous processions used to be held under the 
auspices of that body^ The epithet *merry’ refers either to 
the festivities on this occasion, or to the old English wat¬ 
ery, ' St. G for merrie England.” Si. Thomas —Thomas a 
Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, murdered in 1170* His 
tomb in Canterbury Cathedral was for a long time the most 
popular shrine in England, Cuthbert —of Lmoisfarne 
or Holy Island. For further particulars about him, see Canto 
11 . St. 14-16. St. Bede —See st. 21, 1 . 29 Sind pardon — 
absolution, narrow passages through mountains. Far^ 

—distant. Forth—^ river in Scotland, which rises from Ben 
Lomond in Stirling, and after a winding course through a 
picturesque scenery, expands into the arm of the sea, called 
the Firth of Forth- Quaped^Uxunk in l^rge draughts. Warms 
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And warms itself against his nosey 
Kens he, or cares, which way he goes.” 

XXV. 

Gramercy !” quoth Lord Marmion, 

“ Full loth were I, that Friar John, 

That venerable man, for me, 

Were placed in fear, or jeopardy; 

If this same Palmer will me lead 5: 

From hence to Holy-Rood, 

Like his good saint. I’ll pay his mead, 

Instead of cockle-shell or bead, 

With angels fair and good. 

I love such holy ramblers ; still lO 

They know to charm a weary hill 

With song, romance, or lay : 

Some jovial tale, or glee, or jest, 

—becomes warm in contact with his nose red with 
drinking. Jeffrey has condemned this line as far beneath the 
dignity of a serious poem. The nose of Rardolph in King 
Henry V, surpassed even John’s. Boy speaks of it as follows ; 

"Do you not renicni>>er, a* 8 hw u flea aiick upon JtHrdolpb^siioao, and a* 
Huki it was a black soul buiiiiiig in hell'fire.’’—Act II. sc. 3 . 

£jX.pI. The palmer has prayed for the redemption of his 
sins to tlie redoubtable St. George of merry Norwich, to St- 
Thomas of Canterbury, to Cuthbert, sixth Bishop of Durham, 
and to the Venerable Bede. He is familiar with every mountain 
defile of the North, and is on a pilgrimage to far off shrines- 
beyond the river P'orth. He is not given to gormandising, will 
remain awake for a long time, and drinks only pure water. 
He would be a fit guide over morasses and valleys. But' 
when John has taken long draughts of ale, he knows or cares 
his way as little as the wind that blows .ind becomes hot in 
contact with his burning nose. 

St. XXV, Gramercy —many thanks ; lit. grand merry. 
/.^>M--reluctant. Jeopardy —fpr. jep’-ar-de) danger; risk ; 
lit a divided game, in which the chances are equal. His ^ood 
Saint— St. James, mentioned in St. 23. Meed —reward. Heads^ 
—little bidls in tht rosary of a roman Catholic, used to count 
prajers. Affgtis~-see St. 10./. 8, pilgrims. 
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Some lying legend at the least, 

They bring to cheer the way/' 

XXVI, 

Ah I noble sir/' young Selby .said. 

And huger on his lip he laid. 

** Tins man knows much, perchance e'en more, 
Than he could learn by holy lore. 5 

Still to himself he's muttering. 

And shrinks as at some unseen thing. 

Last night we listened at his cell : 

Strange sounds we heard, and, sooth to tell. 

He murmured on till morn, howe'er 

.S/r 7 /—ever. Charm^ &*c .—break the fatigue of hill journey. 
Glee —.‘?ong. leacnd—i^\^e tradition ; fictitious story. 

Szpl. “ Thanks for the suggestion,” exclaimed Marmion. 

I should certainly be very unvvilling that the reverend John 
should haiiard his safety for my sake. If thi*; palmer will act 
aj» my guide, I will repay him for his trouble like St. James, 
not with ^nckle-shell or b®ad, but more siibstanti.ally with 
coins of genuine gold. I like such pious wanderers. They 
always know how to beguile a tiresome journey over a hill with 
song, a romantic tale, or a balled. Thev are ever ready with 
some pleasant story, song, joke, at least some mythical tale 
to delight us on the way. 

St. XXXT. I —10. Finger —This was a sign to M. 
to keep se.ret what Selby was about to tell him in co ifidcnce. 
Holy sacred writings : scriptures, Fven niore^ 

Seloy means tnat the palmei is probably acquainted with the 
unholv art of sorcery. As at —as he would shrink at. Unseen 
thin ^—a thing invisible to others. At his cell —at the door 
of his room. Awalthough. Sxpl. ** Ah ! my Lord,” 
said young S, and at the same time placed a finger over 
his Ups to impose silence on Marmion, to whom he was 
going to make a confidential communication. “This palmer 
is a wise man, perhaps too wise, for he seems to possess some 
knowledge of the black art. He is ever talking in a low voice 
to himself, and starts as if h<“ has seen something invisible to 
others. Last night we listened, and heard mysterious sounds 
in his cell. To tell the truth, lie kept soliloquising till the 
morning, although no human being could be in the room. 
Sdby implies that the palmer holds converse with spirits. 
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No living mortal could be near. lo 

Sometimes 1 thougitt 1 heard it plain, 

As other voices spoke again. 

I cannot tell— I like it not— 

‘Friar John hath told us it is wrote. 

No conscience clear, and void of wrong, 15 

Can rest awake, and pray so long. 

Himself still sleeps before his beads 
Have marked ten aves, and two creeds. ’’ 

XXVII. 

‘'Let pass,” quoth Marmion : “ by my fay. 

This man shall guide me on my way, 

Although the great arch fiend and he 
Had sworn themselves of company. 

II— 18. as if. —in answer to him. J cannot UH 

— I do not know, liyotr — ior ihyine, which is after all not 
^faultless. healthy. I'ozri of &*c — free from errors of 

omission and commission. Ato conscience H^c .— A conscience 
not oppressed with a sense of crime cannot remain awake and 
pray so long as the palmer, 'rhis is of course only an apo¬ 
logy for John’s own laziness. Marked —counted. Aves—%hor 
prayers to the virgin, beginning Ave maria (Hail, Mary). Cf. 
Lady of the Lake, canto 3, st. 29. Creeds —professions of 
Faith beginning with cf'edo, I believe. “In an ordinary ro¬ 
sary, creeds would not coriie as often as one after each five 
‘aves,’ and would be marked by a small cross threaded on the 
losary instead of a bead.” —Master man. Hxpl. At times, I 
thought, 1 heard distinctly responsive voices. Though I know 
not why, I do not approve of this at all. John says, it is written • 
•somewhere that only a man with a guilty conscience can keep 
awake and pray so long. As for himself, so well he understands 
the soporific virtue of his rosary and breviary,* that he invari¬ 
ably fails asleep before he has counted ten aves and two creeds 
on his rosary. 

St. XXVII. 1 — 6. Let pass —never mind, hay —faith. 
Arch-fiend —Satan. Had S 7 uorn^ &*c.—'w^xe. avowed confeder¬ 
ates. Blxpl. “No matter/’ said M., “this man shall show 
me the way, although he and the Enemy of mankind had 
formed a league. Now kindly call him, my young friend, to 
•the hall.” 
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So please you» gentle youth, to call 
This palmer to the castle>halL” 

The summoned Palmer came in place ; 

His sable cowl o’erhung his face; 

In his black mantle was he clad, 

With Peter's keys, in cloth of red, lo 

On his broad shoulders wrought; 

The scallop shell his cap did deck ; 

The crucifix around his neck 
Was from Loretto brought; 

His sandals were with travel tore, 15 

Staff,, budget, bottle, scrip, he wore ; 

The faded palm-branch in his hand 
Showed pilgrim from the Holy Land. 

7—18. In place —into the hall. C(£> 7 £//-—-head-dress. Over- 
partly hid. Peter^s keys—^t. Peter is figuratively re¬ 
presented as keeping the keys of heaven, given to him by 
Christ, a Matthew, 16. J9: — 

**Aiid I will give unto thoo the keys of the kingdom of hoavtui: und whatso- 
0vor thou shalt bind on earth sliall lionnd in heavin ; and wJiatsocver thou ^halt 
looae on earth Khali he loosed In honvon/* 

Wrouj^ht in cloth of red —the keys were worked in red cloth. 
Crucifix^B. figure of Christ fixed t«» the cross. Lorettch 
a town in Italy, famous for the Scania casa (Holy House), in 
which the virgin lived at Nazareth, and which was brought 
thither by angels* Lorretto is therefore often calM the 
Christian Mecca. Crosses acquired special virtues by being 
placed on the sacred building, bundle or ba^' of 

leather. knapsack. Stindal ~a,\\nA of shoe consisting 

of a sole , bound lo the foot by straps. Palm branch —whence 
the name palmer. Hzpl. The palmer, being called, made his 
appearance in the hall. His dark hood covered bis face. His 
outer covering was a black loose shirt. On his broad shoul¬ 
ders were embroidered two keys woven in red (loth. He 
bote, by way of decoration, a scallop-shell on his bat The 
crucifix round his neck was brought from Loretto. His sand¬ 
als were torn with travel. His travelling apparatus were a 
rod, a leathern bag, a bottle to drink water from, and a wallet. 
The withered palm-leaf he carried in his hand showed that he 
had been to Palestine. 
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When as the l^almer came in hall, 

No lord, nor knif^ht, was there more tall. 

Or had a statelier step withal, 

Or looked more high and keen ; 

For no saluting did he wait, 5 

But strode across the hall of state, 

And fronted Marmton where he sate, 

As he his peer had been. 

But his gaunt frame was worn with toil; 

His cheek was sunk, alas the while I TO 

And when he struggled at a smile, 

His eye looked Imggard wild ; 

Poor wretch ! the mother that him bare, 

If she had been in presence there, 

In his wan face, and sun<burnt hair, 15 

She had not known her child. 

St. XXyilL 1-8. as —when. Statelier step- —more 

majestic gait. Withal —likewise. Looked^ cast a more 

dignified and penetrating glance. Hall of state —stately hall. 
fronted —went in front of. Where he sate- —the sentence is ambi¬ 
guous. Grammatically ‘he’ refers to Marmion, but Scott 
seems to refer it to the Palmer, for the MS. has “And near 
Lord Marmion took his seat.” Hxpl. As the Palmer entered 
the hall, he appeared as tall, stepped as proudly, looked as 
noble, and eyed as piercingly, as any lord or knight present 
th^. Without waiting for any greeting, he walked across 
the hall, and took his seat before Marmion, as if the palmer 
wai fully his equal. 

9—16. Gaunt —(pr. gant) thin ; slender. Alas the while — 
alas the hard time or circumstance through which the palmer 
was passing. Haggard wi/rf—hollow : a compound adj, j lit. 
hag-Hke* gave birth to. /win the presence- 

chamber, or the ‘ball of state.’ Wan —pale. She had not ^c. 
-^She would not have known her own son. The nom, is 
repeated for the sake of clearness. Hxpl. His body was 
wasted thro, fatigue of long journey. His cheek, alas, was' 
depressed for want of flesh When he made an effort to smile 
his sunken eyes looked wildly. Unfortunate fellow, hia own 
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Danger,-long travel, want, or woe. 

Soon change the form that best we know— 

For deadly fear can time outgo, 

And blanch at once the hair; 20 

Hard toil can rougVien form and face. 

And want can quench the eye’s bright grace, 

Nor does old age a wrinkle trace 
More deeply than despair. 

Happy whom none of these befall, 25 

But this poor Palmer knew them all. 

XXIX. 

Lord Marmion then his boon did ask ; 

The Palmer look on him the task, 

mother, had she been present there, would not have recognised 
her own son in his ematiated face and tanned hiiir. 

17—26 Outgo —go faster than ; outstrip. Blanch — 
whiten. Deadly fear 6^c —It i-s a well known fact that great 
fear or grief turns the hair white in a very short time. The best 
known instance is that of Marie Antoinette, wife of Louis XVI., 
during her imprisonment. Cf. B>ron, Prisoner of Chilian : 

3fly hair ia grey, imt not with years : 

Nor grow it white 
Ill a single night, 

.As have grown yro/a «uc£t2£ia 

Roughen —deprive of elegance. Want —privation, indigence. 
(fluench —put out. Bright grace —lustre ; intelligence. "Trace 
— mark. 

ElXpl. Through danger, long wandering, poverty, and 
misfortune, a person’s appearance will be so much changed 
that even those most familiar with him shall fail to recognise 
him. It is known well that great fear can, within a very short 
time, tprn the hair white. Excessive labour makes our figure 
coarse, and face, rough. Privation robs the eye of its bright¬ 
ness, and despair cuts furrows on the cheeks deeper than those 
produced by old age. Blessed is the man- free from these evils. 
But the palmer has met with all of them. 

St. XXIX. 1—4. Boon —favour. reflexive. So~^ 

on condition that. Blxpl. . M. then told the palmer what his 
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So he would ms^rch with morniug tide, 

To Scottish court to be his guide. 

*^But 1 have solemn vows to pay, 5 

And may not linger by the way, 

To fair St. Andrew’s bound. 

Within the ocean-cave to pray. 

Where good St. Rule his holy lay, 

From midnight to the dawn of day, 10 

Sung to the billows’ sound ; 

Thence to Saint Fillan’s blessed well, 

request was. The latter undertook to be his guide to the 
court of Scotland if M. would set off with the break of day. 

5 —17 Soleinn vows —devout promises. Pay —make. May 
?wt —am not permitted to. Unger —loiter. By the way — 
during our travel. Bound to —being destined for : an adj. agree* 
ing with *r in L 5. Si, Andrev^s —a sea-port city of Scotland 
on the east coast of Kifeshire. The city is situated on the 
rocky edge of a bay of that name. It has the oldest University 
in Scotland, founded in 1411. Its ancient name was 
(Celia Reguli), called after Rule, or Regulus, a monk of Patr<c 
in Achaia, who, warned by a vision, is said, A, D. 370, to 
have sailed westward, until he landed at St. Andrew’s where he 
founded a chapel and tovver.” It is said that St Rule brought 
to Scotland the relics of St. Andrew, and introduced 
Christianity into Scotland. The ocean-cave —there is a cave 
in the rocks overhanging the sea at St. Andrew’s. It is difficult 
of access, and the rocks are washed by the German ocean. 
At full tide egress and regress are hardly practicable. In this, 
cave St Rule lived as a hermit Holy lay —hymn. To—in 
harmony with. Billows' 'rw/wri?--waves’ roar. Saint Flllan's 
well —a sacred pool at the head of Lock Lomond. Its water 
was supposed to cure madness, though the treatment adopted 
was as likely to kill as to cure. 

‘•The patient was ducked in the pool after euneet, then bound with peculiar 
ligature of ropoa tied in a myetic knot tii heavy etakoa on b*jth aides of hia 
person, and so laid down all night on the site of the old church of St. PHllan. If 
the knot was found unloosed iu the morning, the patient wovild likely be 
cured,*’—BI jAOK. 

The fame of St. Fillan, who was the Abbot of Pittenween, 
in Perthshire, was veiy gteat in Scotland, and many wonders 
are told of him. He was the favourite saint of Robert Bruccy 
and lived in the 7th century. Several wells and springs in 
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Whose spring can frenzied dreams dispeli 
And the crazed brain restore. 

Saint Mary grant, that cave or spring 15 

Could back to peace my bosom bring, 

Or bid it throb no more T* 

XXX 

And now the midnight draught of sleep, 

Where wine and spices richly steep, 

In massive bowl of silver deep, 

The page presents on knee. 

Lord Marmion drank a fair good rest, 5 

The captain pledged his noble guest, 

The cup went through among the rest. 

Who drained it merrily; 

Alone the palmer passed it by, 

Though Selby pressed him courteously. 10 

Perthshire are dedicated to him. Cf. Jjzdy of the Lake^ Intro. 
C. I Blessed —holy. Spring —water. Frenzied dreams-^ 
delusions of a maniac. Dispel —chase away, cure. Crazed — 
deranged ; demented. Restore— heal. Grant —optative. Bid it 
6 ^^.—stop its beating, let me die. BiXpl. I must not be 
detained on the way, for I have to offer solemn promises. 1 
intend to go to St. Andrew’s to pray in the ocean-bound cave, 
where the devout St. Rule from midnight to morning chanted 
sacred songs accompanying the breakers’ roar. Thence 1 
shall proceed to the sacred well of St. Fillan, whose water is 
reputed to have power to scatter hallucinations, and to cure dis¬ 
ordered brai^. In short, it is a specific for insanity. Would to 
St. Mary that that cave or fountain could heal my lacerated 
heart; otherwise, may my heart cease to beat. 

St. XlXX I—10. Midnight draught of sleep —the cup taken 
before retiring for the night, and which is expected to produce 
sound sleep ; also called colloquially night cap^ Richly steep — 
are mixed so as to give an excellent flavour. Massive —heavy. 
DmP —having a large hold : qualifies lx»wl. Drank &*c, — 
as M« quaffed the wine, he courteously expressed his hope that 
Heron would enjoy a sound sleep. Pledged'^drank to the 
health of. Z>rained~^emptied. Passed it by —refused to taste 
it. Pressed-^xa^td, EIxpl. The page, in a kneeling posture, 
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This was a sign the feast was o*er. 

It hushed the merrj wassail roar, 

The minstrels ceased to sound. 

Soon in the castle nought was heard, 

But the slow footstep of the guard, 15 

Pacing his sober round. 

XXXI. 

With early dawn Lord Marmion rose : 

And first the chapel doors unclose ; 

Then, after morning rites were done, 

(A hasty mass from Friar John,) 

And knight and squire had broke their fast, 5 

On rich substantial repast, 

Lord Masmion’s bugles blew to horse. 

Then came the stirrup-cup in course : 

now held a large silver bowl which contained a warm liquor 
to be drunk before going to bed. It was seasoned with spices 
steeped in it, and had a first class flavour. Lord M, dran^ 
wishing his host a good night^s rest. The Captain in his 
turn drank to the health of his guest. The cup went round, 
and was soon drunk off. The palmer only passed it untouched 
though Selby politely insisted on him to drink. 

11—16. Hushed —put a stop to.’ IVassazl roar —the loud 
noise of the carousal. Sober round —slow beat. Fizpl. The 
emptying of the cup was the signal that the feast was -finished* 
The shouts of the drinkers died away The bards ceased to 
play on their harps. Soon a perfect tranquillity reigned in 
the castle, save the low sound of the sentinel’s tramp, moving 
to and fro in his quiet beat. 

St, XXXI. I—14. Chapel— place of worship attached 
to a palace or a private dwelling. Unclose —are thrown open. 
Morning rites—Hasty mass —short service 
called also hunting mass. When a hunt was to be commenced, 
a specially shortened form of service was used, for the hunts¬ 
men could not stand the infliction of a long prayer. For ntass^ 
see St. 21, /. II. abstinence of the ^previous nighL 

Substantial —(4 syls.) solid, /lepast-^mesil, Bltrw to korse-^ 
gave the signal to mount. Stirrup-cup —the parting cup, 
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Between the Baron and his host, 

No point of courtesy was lost; lo 

High thanks were by Lord Marmion paid, 

Solemn excuse the Captain made, 

Till, filing from the gate, had past 
That noble train, their lord the last. 

Then loudly rung the trumpet-call ; 15. 

Thundered the cannon from the wall. 

And shook the Scottish shore ; 

Around the castle eddied slow, 

Volumes of smoke as white as snow, 

And hid its turrets hoar ; 20 

Till they rolled forth upon the air, 

And met the river breezes there, 

Whicii gave again toe prospect fair. 

drunk on horseback, with the feet in stirrups. /« course —in due 
course, i.e., when the guest was about to depart. No point ^c. 
—all the rules of politeness were observed. Solemn excuse — 
apology for shortroimngs made in an afi'ectedly „ grave tone. 
Filing from —leaving in a line. Elxpi. M. rose with the 
break of day. The chapel doors were opened first, and a hasty 
morning service was held by Friar John. After eating a sump¬ 
tuous breakfast with his squires, >larmion sounded his bugle 
calling his men to horse. When he had mounted, the farewell 
cup came duly to be drunk by M. ami his host. The vocabulary 
of courtesy was exhausted between them. M. thanked the 
Captain in eloquent terms, who begged giavely to be excused 
for his shortcomings. In the meantime the cavalcade issued 
from the gate in a row, and Marmion was the last to leave. 

15—23. C«//-blast. circled. Rolled forth — 

expanded in a circle on all sides. Which gave —The 
breezes dis.solved the smoke, and di.sclosed the castle to view. 
Bxpl. Then the trumpet blew loud, and the cannon roared 
■from the rampart, the echoes of which shook the north bank 
of the Tweed. Dense masses ot smoke, white as snow, for a 
time enveloped the castle, and cut off its white towers from 
view : then spreading out in the air, and meeting the breezes 
blowing from the Tweed, they faded on the air, and the bold 
outline of the castle once more appeared in sight. 
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Ques. 11, Describe briefly a feudal castle. 

A.iie. A feudal oastle was the fortified resideiice of a nobleman, 
in the Middle Ages. It was surrounded by a moat. In front of the- 
moat there were outworks, and the whole was surrounded by a 
palisade. The moat was filled with water, and crossed by a draw¬ 
bridge which could Ije raised or lowered if necessary. At the inner 
end of the draw'bridge there was a portcullis in the castle wall, 
which could be pulled up or let down at will, liastly, there were 
strong inner gates. The side-walls were intended to take an 
enemy in the flank. The towers wore provided with battlements 
to fire at an onenjy. The donjon was the strongest part of the 
castle. The prison of the fortress was within the donjon, and had 
close grated windows. T lie principal banner waved from the top 
of the donjon. At night, when the gates were closed, the warder 
mounted gnard on the aroh over the gateway. 

Ques. 12. Describe the arrival of Marmion at 
Norham. 

Ant*. A party of hors(*men W’<*re approaching Norham. Marmion 
galloped ahead of the rest, and stopped before the palisade where 
he blew' his horn. The senuj^ recognised that honi-blast, and inform¬ 
ed the Captain of the egstle that M. wa.s waiting outside. The 
Captain at once issued necessary orders tor the reception of his guest 
and coinmaiided that M. shouhl be instanllv admitted. Forlv .stout 
retainers hastened to clear the jiassage for Maimion. I^ho iron 
gates were thrown open. Up went the portcullis, and down came 
the drawbridge. The slakes of the palisade in front of the draw¬ 
bridge were hastily removed, and M. rode over tlie bridge on bis 
red-brown war-horse, with .his helmet .suspended on the saddle. 
As he entered the eastle-yard, the guards presented arms, the 
trumpets .sounded, and a welcome-shot w'as fired. The ininstiols. 
sang a martial song in honour of M., who amply rewarded them 
with gold. 
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Ques- 13. Give a description of the person and 
dress of Marmion. 

Anti. Hi» very appearance showed that M. was a brave knight* 
•and had been in many battles. He hod a wound-mark on the 
cheek* received at the battle c)f Bosworth. A severe frontlet and 
'flasliiDg eye were signs that he had a proud spirit, and would easily 
fly into anger. At the same time there was the stamp of wisdom 
r)n his face. His wide forehead* thick mustachio, black hair grown 
here and there grey threugh toil, muscular joints, and strong limbs* 
showed that he was a true knight and a wise commander. He 
was completely armed in mail and plate of best steel. The helmet 
was adorned with gitlden designs. His crest and device was a black 
'falcon on a blue ground. The motto on the shield* was appropriate 
to the device. 

Ques. 14. Give an account of the retinue of Mar¬ 
mion. 

AitH. Two squires rode after M., and were followed by four 
armed men. One of them carried Marmion’s lance, another led 
*his provision-mules, the third guided his palfrey, and the fourth 
bore his banner. T;ast of all came twenty yeomen, marching in 
pairs* and each of them holding a stout hunting-spear. They were 
all accomplished archers, capital hunters* and expert in handling 
the long bow, 

I 

Ques* 15. Give an account of the knight's squire* 

A'fiA, The Squire must l>e a scion of a noble family. He first 
began his training as a page* and became a squire at 14 . The 
-squire was the immediate attendant of the knight* acting as his 
vaZei-dtt’Cluxmhre^ his groom, and hie armom*er, following close to 
him in the battle, and specially bound to support and succour him 
if in danger. Sqhires were therefore carefully trained in all War¬ 
like exercises, such as riding a war-horse, drawing the boiw* wield¬ 
ing the sword, and winning the ring at a bout at ejuarter-staff. 
They were also required to perfect themselves in the accomplish¬ 
ments of the time, to be gra<j©ful and courteous in the hall, as 
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well es formicUible in the field. —Adapted from Soott’S Samy on 
Chivalry, 

Quos- 16. How does Scott iutroduce his hero to 
the reader ? 

Soott introduces Marmioii as a man of middle age, wounded at 
Bosworth, 1485 . He is no carpet knight, but from his stalwart 
build, the soar on his cheek, his ‘ eye of fire,’ &o., he is evidently 
a tried warrior and a man of proud and fierce temper ; yet one 
who eould be cautious and secret; as useful in the council as in 
the field.— Arnojld. 

Ques. 17- Describe the crest and motto of Mcurmion. 

Aim, a falcon hovering on the nest, with wings outstretched and 
forward breast, was tlie crest ; and "* Who checks at me to death 
is dight,’' was the motto written in gold on his shield. The 
ground colour of the shield was blue, and the colour of the falcon 
was black. 

Ques. 18. How could a knigrht, whose face was 
hid by his helmet, be dlstingrulshed in battle? 

Arm. (1) By the crest on the helmet : ( 2 ) by the arms embla^ 
KOned on the shield. 

Ques. 19. O ive some account of herald and heraldry, 

v 49 ts. If a knight assumed the device and bearings of Another, 
to w^hich the former had no right, the latter would take a deadly 
umbrage. In such cases the heralds were referred to, and their 
arbitration was accepted as final. So grew up the science of 
heraldry, with all its lantastio niceties. Heraldry had its colleges, 
and had almost a language of its own. The terms field, saMt, 
azure, and legend in St, fi. are heraldic. The persons of heralds 
were inviolable. To strike a herald was an offence punisliable with 
death. The business of a herald was to blazon the arms of the 
nobility and gentry, regulate abases therein, to proclaim wars, to 
ohalleiige to battle, to proclaim the laws of tournament, to bear 
measles bet. princes or commanders, and to marshal order at 
ceremonies and processions. 
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* Ques 20. Cpmment on the detailed description of 
< Marmion and of his followers. 

Am, Even if wo car;i put up with the long dosoriptipn of M. him¬ 
self, our patien^^ is really exhausted when we are forced to attend 
to the black stockings and^hlue jerkins of the inferior persons in the 
train, and to the whole process of turning out the guard with ad¬ 
vanced arms on his entering the castle. The whole of the first 
oanto is tilled up with the account of a visit and a supper, which 
load to no consequences whatever, and are not attended by any 
circumstances wdiich must not liavo occurred in every vKsit and 
supper among persons of the same rank at that perifxl. These 
details, though valuable in old romances, as they tell us something 
of the history of the past, are not poetry, and they make the poem 
harder to understand .—Condensed from Jeffrey's criticism. 

“ Jeffrey, however, is tpiito w'rong in objecting to these descrip¬ 
tions. Scott Witnts to make the .scone real to us, and these little 
details help us very much t<^ thiow ourselves into the life of the 
Middle Ages, and so to speak, to enter the castle with Marmion. 
Scott too has high authority in giving so muon detail ; for the 
most pictures(jue of all poets, Homer, is frequently minute to the 
utmost degree in the <lescription ot the clresses and accoutrements 
of his personages.’’ —Atinoi-o. 

Ques. 21. Describe the life in a feudal castle on 
the Border. 

Am. Besides grooms, a feudal lord had his heralds, pursuivants, 
minstrels, tnffnpoters, soldiers, and yeomen, the last helping him 
in war also. The castle had a chapol and a chaplain of its own. 
Their time was entirely taken up in raids, sports, feasting, tind 
music. If the w'eather was fair, a hunting expedition or a foray 
Would be most welcome. If the snow fell thick and fast. Border 
life would be dull indeed. The people then had recourse to indoor 
games for diversion, and when they failed to please, each on© 
would sing as loud as he could to give exorcise to the lungs. 
When they sat at meals, the table groaned under the load of 
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provUioM, the bowl would be 611ed!’^:d%0P And over* and a 

harper would be in attendance^ singing a merry' song. The supphr 
would be wound up with the draining of the midnight draught. , 

Ques. 22. What do we learn about Border reli- 
^rion from Canto I ? ^ 

Ans. The Borderers had no real religion at all. It is true that 
they remained Roman Catholic longer tlian the rest of the country. 
But this probably arose from total indifference upon religious ques¬ 
tions. The abbeys on the Border were respected neither by the 
Knglish nor the Scottish in the Border wars. Friar {John was the 
kind of priest they preferred. But while they had little religion, 
nowhere could there be found more superstition.— Arnold. 

Ques. 23. What was the object of Marmion’s 
mission to Scotland ? 

Arfi. Scotland was the ancient ally of France. When Henry 
VIII. was absent from Kngland during a French war, James 
IV. of Scotland seized the opportunity to plan an attack on Eng'^ 
land, and w'ith this object ordered a muster of troops. Marmion was 
commissioned by the Court of Fjiigland to proceed to Holy Rood 
to learn the reason of this gathering of soldiers, 

Ques. 24. Why does Scott give a minute descrip, 
tion of Marmion’s page ? 

Ans. By giving a lengthy account of the page Scott is only deve¬ 
loping his plot. Thepa.{e is, as the reader suspects, a woman in 
disguise. She has l>eeii d»'eply wronged hy M., left by him st 
Liiidisferne on purpose, and subsequently she plays an important 
part in the story. 

Ques. 25. Describe the dress and equipment of a 
pilgrim. 

Ans, A pilgrim has a cowl on the head, is clad in a mantle, and 
wears sandals. A scallop his Hxed on his cap, and a crucifix round 
Kis neck. His equipment consists of a staff, a leather bag, a 
bottle to drink from, and a small wallet. In addition, he carries 
a palm branch, if he has been to Palestine, 
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C^ues. 26 * Distin^ruish between BQistorsr 
> toncal romanoe. 

Id a history, aocuraoy is the first requisite. We srish to. 
hiiow exactly what took place, and no brilliancy ofoolottring will, 
make up for errors of fact.,. But in a historical romance the firsjt ’ 
thing required is pictureaquenoss. The romanoe writer cares not 
about what actually happened. It is enough if he describes no¬ 
thing that might not have happened at the period he writes about* 
His picture, however, must be a true one, so far as to contain no¬ 
thing incongruous, nothing out cf place. He must not make his 
monks protestants, or his Borderers gentle and refined. But we 
do not expect from him the accuracy of history about details. When, 
however, he describes well-known persons or events, he is bound to 
keep fairly close to historical truth.—A rnold. 

Ques. 27- How does Scott introduce the Paltner ? 

Ans. After giving a description of his dress, his wanderings,, and 
his mind’s distress, 8oott introduces the mysterious Palmer in all his 
dignity and melancholy. Marmion does not recognise his old rival, 
for hard toil has so much changed him, that his own mother could 
not have known him. A sort ot hostility at once springs up be¬ 
tween M. and the Palmer, and the reader is curious to know who 
this person is, and expects him to pla}' an important part in the 
eourse of the story. 

Ques. 28* Bixplain the allusions in— 

SaiTvt Oeorge'a banner (2. 1.), Malroieie (4. 1,), FlemUifi counterfeit 
(18. 11.), Vig^ of St. Dede&l. 29.), hleeeed tomb (23. 3.) St. Jamee'e 
cockle‘HheU 34.), Montserat (23. 15.), Holy'Rood (25- 6,), Peer's 

keye (27. lU), Loretto (27. 14.), St. Fillan’a well (29. |2#) 

A7iis, See notes. 

Ques- 29- Give examples of Border raids. 

Ane. The English on the Border rode os far a« Dunbar in Scot¬ 
tish soil. They would rob the monks of St. Bothan of their ale, drive 
away cattle from Lauderdale, loot the goods of the women of 
(Greenlaw in their husbands’' absence, and act fire to their hotises. 
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INTROBUCTION TO. CANTO THIRD. 

TO WILLIAM KR8KINK, M8Q. 

AshestUl^ Eitrick Forest, 

Like April morning clouds, that pass, 

With varying shadow, o’er the grass, 

And imitate, on held and furrow, 

Life’s chequered scene of joy and sorrow ; 


CANTO III, 

Arg'Utnent. The poet bids his tale of romance flow on 
freely like a cloud, stream, or ^ale. His friend, Brskine, has 
often advised him to select classical subjects, and not to 
imitate the rude art of minstrels ; or he might sing of modern 
themes, such as the heroic deeds of Brunswick, of Sidney 
Smith, or of Abercromby ; he might also follow the example of 
Joanna Baillie who made Shakespeare live again. Scott, 
hpwever, cannot follow the counsel of bis friend, for there is 
a power, either intuitive or acquired, which exercises an 
irresistible sway over the mind, and which makes the land of 
our birth “a dearer sweeter spot than all the rest.” He loves 
to recall the legends which delighted him in his childhood, 
which fell of Scottish valour, and which he will make the 
theme of his poetry. He remembers two of the old familiar face 
that brightened at the evening fire. Like wild flowers which- 
flourish most luxuriantly when left to nature, he must be ab 
lowed to write on the subject most congenial to his rude 
genius. 

tVilizam Erskine—Si barrister, was Scott's most intimate 
friend and literary adviser. He was promoted to a seat on the 
bench of the court Session in 1822. His death shortly 
after was a terrible blow to Scott. 

I —4. In these lines Scott compares his poetry to a cloud. 
Aprii —the month in which the weather is most unsettled. 
Vafying" shadow, ever changing. Imitate —resemble. 

Furroiv —the trench cut by a ploughshare. Chequered 
versified ; from checkers^ or draughts, a game played on a 
board having 64 squares of alternate colours. Writ, also 
checkered. IJfds chequered^ 6r*c. —Cf. AtPs IVett That Ends 
JVeli, 21 : “The web of our life is of a mingled yarn good ' 
and ill together,” 
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Like streamlet of the mountain north, 5 

Now in a torrent racing forth, 

Now winding slow its silver train. 

And almost slumbering on the plain ; 

Like breezes of the autumn day. 

Whose voice inconstant dies away, lo 

And ever swells again as fast, 

When the ear deems its murmur past; 

Thus various, my romantic theme 
I'lirs, winds, or sinks, a morning dream. 

Yet pleased, our e}e pursues the trace 15 

Of light and shade’s inconstant race ; 

Pleased, views the rivulet atar, 

Weaving its maze irregular ; 

5 -8. Slream/cf of— a rivulet issuing from. Torrent —a 
strong current. Kaiin^a^ forth —lushirg on. Winding —taking 
a serpentine course. —siIvei-like course. Slum- 

derin^— motionless. In these, lines Scott’s poetry is compared 
10 a stream. 

9 — 14. Iioi(C rnconstiWt —sigh heard off and on. Dies 
aioay — ceases. Swelis — h^com^h audible. Deems —thinks. 

Murmur -fast —voice hushed. Thus 7>arious —changeable like 
a cloud, streamlet, or breeze. Komaniit' theme —tale of rom¬ 
ance. Flits- passes quickly (like a cloud). Winds —meanders 
(like a stream). Sinks —dies away (like a breeze). Morning 
— dream dreamed in the morning when we are in a 
quasi-awake state. 

I— 14. Sxpl. Like the clouds of an April morning that flit 
across a grassy field, throwing shadow’s, alternately light and 
dark, on it, ^as if in imitation of the joys and sorrows of life ; 
or, like a sn'^all mountain stream of the north, which at one time 
hurries down the slope in a swift current, and at another time 
moves slowly along its zigzag course, and on the plain looks 
like a bright sheet of alniust stagnant water ; or, like the 
autumnal breeze with ns ever-changing voice, now subsiding, 
and the next moment sobbing again ; similarly, my romantic 
story, like a waking dream, dies like a cloud, winds like a 
stream, and dies away like a breeze. 

15—22. Pursues the follows the track. ‘Trace’—a 

mark left. Tight and shade —the white and black clouds of April 
morning. Inconstant race —changeable course. Wearing--^ 
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And pleased, we listen as the breeze 

Heaves its wild sigh through Autumn trees ; 20 

Then wild as cloud, or stream, or gale, 

Flow on, flow unconflned, my Tale ! 

Need I to thee, dear Erskine, tell 
I love the license all too well, 

In sounds now lowly, and now strong, 25 

To raise the desultory song ? 

Oft, when mid such capricious chime, 

Some transient fit of lofty rhyme, 

To thy kind judgment seemed excuse 

For many an error of the muse, 30 

Oft hast thou said, ‘‘If still misspent. 

Thine hours to poetry are lent, 

' Go, and, to tame thy wandering course, 

flowing along. Irregular tortuous channel. ‘Maze’— 

a place full of intricate windings. Heaves..,sigh —sobs hea¬ 
vily, Wild —inconstant ; disorderly. Uuconfined —free. 

Sxpl. Nevertheless, it is with pleasure that we watch the 
flitting clouds ‘with varying shade,’ observe the distant stream¬ 
let wind slowl;,’ over the plain, and listen to the autumnal 
breii^ze hissing through the boughs. Therefore, flow on my 
tale, untramelled by the rules of classic poetry, and irregularly 
as a cloud, stream, or breeze. 

23—26. License —the freedom of ballad poetry. All loo well 
—excessively. Sounds —tunes. Lowly— subdued ; modest. 
Strong-r-e\eiv?i\»A. AW.r<?—construct. Desultory —irregular ; 
loose. Song —poem. . Sxpl. It is hardly necessary for me 
to tell you, my dear Erskine, that though I am very fond of 
writing a romantic poem in loose ballad style, and containing 
many fine descriptive passages, I am far from able to sustain 
the dignity required in an epic poem. 

27—42'. changeable. Chime —harmony of bells; 

hence, verse. Capricious chime —varying verses, like the sound 
of bells that do not keep time; loose poetry. Transient fit — 
passing mood ; faint ray. Lofiy rhyme —dignified poetry. 
Excuse —redeeming feature. Error of muse —poetical defect. 
Misspent— ; unprofitably employed : agrees with hours. 
Thine..dent —the time you give to poetry, control. 

Wandering course —latitude of excursion ; license ; eccentric 
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Quaff from the fountain the source ; 

Approach those masters, o’er whose tomb 35 

Immortal laurels ever bloom ; 

Instructive of the feebler bard. 

Still from the grave their voice is heard ; 

From them, and from the paths they show’d. 

Choose honoured guide and practised road ; 40 

Nor ramble on through brake and maze, 

With harpers rude of barbarous days, 
career in the domain of poetry. Qua/f—drink. Jwuntasn — 
spring. At the source —at its head, z.tf., where it issues. Means 
that Scott should take his inspiration from the fountain>bead 
of poetry, r.t'., classical poets. Cf. Pope ; “Trace the muses 
upward to their spring.” Approach —come and read the works 
of. Afasters —the great epic poets of the world, as Homer, 
Virgil, Milton, Dante. Immortal— imperishable. L^aurcl —an 
evergreen shrub, having aromatic leaves, with clusters of small 
yellowish, white flowers ; called also sweet-hay. Its fruit is 
purple. Formerly it was used to crown the victor in the game 
of Apollo. Latterly, academic honours were indicated by a 
crown of laurel, with the fruit, liver bloom—nt.stx lose their 
freshness. Oer whose..Moom —whose fame will never grow less. 
Instructive ^—tending to teach. Feebler lesser poet. 

Still —always. From the ^ave^ &r»c. —They seem to speak even 
from their graves ; that is, though they are dead, their works 
have inspired a host of second-rate poets. Cf. Elegy —“Even 
from the tomb the voice of nature cries.” The paths they showed 
—the footprints left by them on the field of poetry. Choose 
honoured guide —select one of them for your model, whose 
name is honoured in all ages. Practised well-tried 

path ; approved style. Ramble on —wander. Brake —thicket. 
Maee—winding. Nor ramble., &*c. —do not take a plunge in the 
labyrinth of Gothic style. along with ; in imitation of. 

Harpers rude —ill-educated minstrels. Barbarous days —Mid¬ 

dle Ages when civilization was yet in its infancy. Expi. When 
in the midst of my varying verses you noticed a touch of 
sublimity, though few and far between, and which you were so 
kind as to regard as a set-off against many a blemish in style, 
then you said, and that more than once, “If you will still mis¬ 
employ your time by writing poetry, check your desultory habit 
and draw your inspiration from the great epic poets. Accept 
them for your models. Their works have immortalized their 
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** Or deem^st thou not our later time 
Yields topic meet for classic rhyme ? 

Hast thou no elegiac verse 45 

For Brunswick's venerable hearse ; 

What ! not a line, a tear, or sigh, 

When valour bleeds for liberty ?— 

Oh, hero of that glorious time. 

When with unrivalled light sublime,— 50 

Though martial Austria, and though all 

names, and inspired many an inferior poet.' Make your selection 
frono those great masters to be your respected guide, and 
adopt a style approved by them. Give up writing in the loose, 
irregular, ballad style of ancient uncultured bards of Scotland. 

43—48. Our Inter time—luodtrn time, IVVAfr —supplies. 
Topic ineet —fit .subject. Classic sublime poetry. 

* le^iac —pathetic poetry. Brunswick of, served 

th distinction in the Seven Years’ War, under Frederick the 
Great. He commanded the allied "anny against France in 
1772 and was mortally wounded at the battle Auerstadt, 
fought simultaneously with Jena, 1806. l enerable —by hypal- 
lage, or change ,of epithet, agrees with Brunswick. He 
died at the venerable age of 72. ilearse— bier. Valour —the 
brave Brunswick : abstract for concrete. Bleeds for liberty'*^ 
dies fighting on behalf of freedom. Napoleon had, during the 
campaign of iJlm, sent a few battalions across the little state 
of Auspach, which belonged to Prussia. “The more warlike 
portion of the nation, headed by the chivalric Queen of Prussia, 
loudly declared that this violation was an outrage which could 
only be avenged by the sword.” To vindicate national honour, 
and to preserve the freedom of his country, Brunswick fought 
with all the ardour of his youth, and offered his life as a sacri* 
fice at the altar of patriotism. Hxpl. Do you not think that the 
present age furnishes subjects appropriate foi classic poetty ? 
Can you not write a poem * in mournful numbers ’ on the 
death of the venerable Duke of Brunswick? Have you not 
a single line, a drop of tear, even a sigh, for that brave warrior 
who gave up his life in defense of his country’s freedom ? 

49—54- That glorious the age of Frederick the Great, 

the most glorious period in the history of Prussia. With*^* 
sublime —qualifies ‘arose’ in 1 . 54. Unrivalled unparal* 

leled lustre. Sublime —magnificent. Martial Austria^'iAskxiTi 
Theresa was then the Empress of Germany of which Austria 
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The might of Russia, and the Gaul, 

Though banded Europe stood her foes— 

The star of Brandenburgh arose ! 

Thou couldst not Jive to see her beam 55 

For ever quenched in Jena's stream. 

Lamented chief !—it was not given 
To thee to change the doom of Heaven, 

And crush that dragon in its birth, 

was a part. Might —force. Russia —Elizabeth, daughter of 
Peter the Great, was at the time the Czarina of Russia. In 1759 
she joined Austria and France against Prussia. Gaul —The 
ancient name of France was Gallia —which in English is Gaul. 
Handed Rurope Sr*c. —The tnree great powers of Europe, 
Russia, Austria, and France, had combined their forces against 
Prussia. Star —glory. Brandenburgh— the ancestors of 
Frederick were Electors of Brandenburgh till 1701, when hi* 
grandfather Frederick L became king of Prussia. Aros^- 
was in the ascendant. The star —During the Seven Years’ 
War the glory of the House of ]$randenburgh shone most 
conspicuously. The end of that war placed Prussia in the fir*:! 
rank among the powers of Europe. Expl. The Duke of 
Brunswick particularly distinguished himself during the Seven 
Years’ War when the great Frederick fought single against 
a formidable coalition formed by Russia, .Austria, and France, 
and cast a matchless splendour upon the house of Branden¬ 
burgh. 

55—60. Ifer beam —the light of the star of Brandenburgh : 
the glory of Prussia. Jctids dream —The Prussians lost on 
the day of battle forty thousand men in killed, wounded and 
taken. In less than fourteen days after the battle every 
remnant of the Prussian army was taken. Prussia was 
struck as by a thunderbolt. Never before in the history of 
the world was such a power so soeedily and so utterly annihi* 
lated.” For ever H-'c .—extinguished for good in the crushing 
defeat at Jena. Thou couldst not — He died one month 
after receiving his wound, and was thus spared the pain and 
humiliation of witnessing the total overthrow of the Prussian 
monarchy. It ivas not e^iven to thee—yo\x were not ordained. 
Change, &*c .— alter the decree of God. Means that the 
French Revolution was a visitation from God, meant to punish 
the sinful earth. Crush—knock down. That dragon — the 
F. Revolution. The word means a fabulous winged serpent. 
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lot 

Pi^destined scourge of guilty earth. 6o 

Lamented chief !—not thine the power, 

To save in that presumptuous hour, 

When Prussia hurried to the field, 

And snatched the spear, but left the shield! 

Valour and skill 'twas thine to try, 65 

And, tried in vain,‘twas thine to die. 

In its birth —immediately after its breaking out. The refer¬ 
ence is to the invasion of P'rance in 1792 by tbe Duke of 
Brunswick at the head of the Austrian and Prussian troops, > 
aided by the French emigrants. He was defeated by the 
soldiers of the F. Republic at the battle of Valmy, and was 
thus prevented from crushing the Revolution at the outset of 
of Its military career. foredoomed j decreed 

beforehand. Scouri^e —(pr. scurj) a whip made of leather 
thongs ; hence punishment. Flxpl. You were saved by 
death from beholding the complete overthrow of the Prussian 
monarchy following the disastrous battle of Jena. It was not 
for you to prevent fate so as to nip in the bud the F, Revolution 
with which God smote the earth for her sins. 

Oi—66. P* esumptuous —over confident ; foolhardy : applies 
by hypallage to Prussia. Hurried^ immediately took the 

field. Snatcheds —Took the offensive, instead of waiting 
for attack by Napoleon. A spear \%2 l weapon to attack with, 
while a s/iie/dis a purely defensive weapon. The reference 
is to the fatal military fault committed by Prussia in taking 
the field alone, and becoming the aggressor, instead of waiting 
for the co-operation of the Russians who were hastening, by 
forced marches, to join them, This false move on her part 
enabled Napoleon to throw his whole force into tbe rear of the 
Prussian troops, thus cutting off their supplies and any possi¬ 
bility of retreat. The result was that when the Russians 
•came the Prussian 'irmy was destroyed, and N. could defeat 
the Russians in their turn. courage. Shi/t —strategy. 

It was, &*c. —It vvas for you to try. Elxpl —Prussia rashly 
declared war with France, and hastened to attack Napoleon 
without waiting for the arrival of the Russians. She paid 
dearly for her folly, and you could not save her. When you 
found that all your bravery and skill could not avert defeat, 
you chose to die on the field of battle. The student will re¬ 
member how Hasdrubal, under similar circumstances, met 
death at the field of Metaurus. 
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Ill had It seemed thy silver hair 
The last; the bitterest pang to share. 

For princedoms reft, and scutcheons riven, 

And birthrights to usurpers given ; 70 

Thy land's, thy children's wrongs to feel. 

And witness woes-thou couldst not heal! 


67—72, /// it seemed—'\t would have ill become. Sil¬ 
ver hair —grey head. The lasU —to participate in the final 

and worst calamity that befell your country. Princedoms reft 
” ■—After the overthrow of Prussia, Napoleon declared that the 
Elector of Hesse had ceased to reign. He deprived several 
other minor nrinces of their dominions for opposing him. *Reft’ 
—robbed, taken away by violence ; fi. of ‘reave.’ Riven —torn 
asunder ; split : />.,/>. of ‘rive.’ Scutcheons riven —the badges 
of distinction defaced by the shields being cleft lengthwise. 
Birthrights N. deposed many a hereditary prince, and 

put his own relatives and partisans on the thrones. “The 
king of Prussia had about one-half of his kingdom restored to- 
him. The portion wrested from Poland was organized into a 
Polish state, called the Duchy of Warsaw, and was placed under 
the protection of the king of Saxony. The provinces of Prus¬ 
sia) upon the left bank of the Elbe, were formed into the 
kiilgdonii of Westphalia, and assigned to his youngest brother 
Jerome Bonaparte.’’ Thy lands —thy country’s. Thy childretis 
His dominions having been confiscated by N., his 
childrep were deprived of their ancestral property, and had to 
cast about for earning a living. Says Napoleon’s Bulletin : 

If the duife of Kruiiswiek has richly (icsorvert th'ia antmadveraions of the 
f Vrench peoplp, be lias also itTCurred that of the Prusslaft army and people : of 
the latter* wno reproach him as one of the authors of the War ; of the former, who 
'comj^aiu of hiftioanoeuvres and military onduct. 'Ilie false caJculatioiia of the- 
youttg may 1)6, pardoned, hut the ootid net of that old prince, aged T2, is au 
exOoes of insanity.. What can there he respectablo in grey hairs, when to the 
faults of age -ire united the Inconsldomtioa a?jd folly of youth ? For those 
extravagsuiciOH he has justly inemred the forfeiture of all his dominions." 

EiXpl. It would have been unbecoming to your old age to 
hRve drunk the cup‘of humiliation to the dregs—to have witness¬ 
ed the dominions of several German princes confiscated by the 
corK^ueyor, their bearings armorial torn) and their hereditary 
rightis.trahsferred'to usurpers. How could you live to behold 
the inisfortunes that befell your fatherland and your children 
—misfortunes that you Were powerless to repair 
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On thee relenting Heaven bestows 
For honoured life an honoured close; 

And when revolves, in time’s sure change, 75 

The hour of Germany’s revenge, 

When breathing fury for her sake, 

Some new Arminius shall awake, 

Her champion, ere he strike, shall come 

To whet his sword on Brunswick’s tomb. 80 

“ Or of the Red-Cross hero teach, 

Dauntless in dungeon as on breach. 

73—80. merciful. Honoured close —an honour¬ 

able death. Revolves —comes by rotation. Tn time's^ 
the certain revolution of time. The hour^ iSr*<r.—Cf. 3 
Henry VI., 3. 3 

For tbouij'h usurpers sway tho rule a while, 

Yet lioavens aro just, and Urno supprosseih wrongs. 

This prediction was fulfilled in 1813 when the French were 
utterly defeated at Leipsic, and compelled to evacuate Ger¬ 
many. Brcathinj^ fury—iwW of indignation. For her sake^-^ 
on behalf of (rennany, i. e. to avenge her wrongs. Armtniui 
—or Hermann, a German hero, who, in 9 A. D , defeated the 
Romans under Varus, and saved his country from being annex¬ 
ed to the Roman Empire. Her champion —saviour of 
Germany, i. c. the new Arminius. Ffe he strike —before he 
draws the sword. Whet —sharpen. Ere ke^ —before com¬ 
mencing war for the deliverance of Germany, he will visit the 
tomb of Brunswick, to be inspired with enthusiasm. ’ Fl3C|jll. 
Cod in his mercy awarded a glorious death to an honoured 
life. When the day of retribution shall come, and whept hi®® 
a second Arminius, another deliverer of (icrraany » shall «Cart 
up, burning with anger to retaliate on her enemy, ho will no 
doubt visit the tomb of B. to catch his patriotic zeal, prior to 
commencing war for the deliverance of his country, 

81—96. Red-Cross heroSir Sidney Smith, so called be¬ 
cause he belonged to the Order of Knight Templars, who 
wore eight-pointed red cross. Teach —tell. In dun^eitn*-^ 
In 1796 he was taken prisoner-by the French, but escaped at 
the end of two years. As on breach —he was fearless in 
defending a fortress in the wall of which an opetiihg had 
been effected by the besiegers. The reference is to his heroic 
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Alik« to him the sea, the shore, 

The brand, the bridle, or the oar: 

Alike to him the war that calls ^5 

Its votaries to the shattered walls, 

Which the grim Turk besmeared with blood, 

Against the Invincible made good : 

Or that, whose thundering voice could wake 

The silence of the polar lake, 90 

defence of Acre against Napoleon in 1799. A breach had been 
made in the wall, and the French had reached the summit of 
the rampart. Thence they leaped into the tower, and attained 
the garden of the Pasha’s seraglio. Everything seemed lost; 
but at this critical moment Sir S. Smith, at the head of a body 
of disciplined Janizaries, rushed to the spot, and cut off the 
French from the breach by which they had entered. It was 
the undaunted courage of this Englishman that dispelled the 
dream of N. for an oriental empire. He afterwards repeatedly 
spoke of Sir S. Smith as the man who made him miss his des¬ 
tiny. The sea, the shore, Says his biographer : 


“ Alti»gethor, the hfo of this extraordinary man, both by sea and sliorc, with 
Christians and with 111 UKhalmans, in combating kings and emperors, in turning 
aside N. from Asia, and fixing the nrst Eumpean royal family in America, was so 
extraordinary as would have passed for romance in any other age of the world. 

The brand, —He was equally good as a swordsman, cavalier, 

and admiral. He had a distinguished career in the English 
navy, and served as admiral in Egyptian and Portuguese 
waters. Alike to him the Te/ar^he showed as much bravery 
in the war. Calls —summons, /ts 7/otafies^combatants : lit. 
persons deyoted as by a vow to some service. Shattered-^bxo- 
ken by the fire of the French. Smith kept N. at bay for sixty 
days before the walls of Acre, and although two breaches were 
made in them, it was so obstinately defended, that at the end 
of that period N. raised the siege. Grim —ferocious. Bes¬ 
meared— covered over; daubed. Invincible —refers to 
Napoleon whose career of success had been hitherto uninter¬ 
rupted, and who for the first time met with a reverse at Acre. 
Made successfully defended. Or that-^or that war. 

Whose thundering voice —the cannonade of which. Wahe ike 
silence broke the quiet of. Polar lake—kxc\\c sea. Smith 
entered the service of Sweden after the peace of 1783, and 
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When stubborn Russ, tod metalled Swede, 

On the warped wave their death-game played ; 

Or that, where vengeance and affright 
Howl’d round the father of the light, 

Who snatched, on Alexandria’s sand, 95 

The conqueror’s wreath with dying hand. 

took part in the naval war between that power and Russia. 

obstinate. iI/i?*r//(e^/--vaUiant ; at present written 
mettled. See i. 3, 7, p. 46. IVarped—chAngGd : turned ; 
distorted ; or perhaps, frozen. Cf. All^s Well That Snds 
Well, 5. 3 : 

Contempt hi» scornful iwrspectivc did lend me, 

Which wai^H’d the line of every other favour* 

For the meaning ‘frozen’ Cf. As you Like It. 2. 7 :— 

Frieze, frle/e, tht>u bitter «ky, 

Thou dost not bite so nigh, 

As l>cnchtH forgot : 

Though thou the waters 
'I'hy sting is not so sharp. 

As friends 1 emembered not. 

Their death y^aine played —fought. Vengeance —Englishmen 
eager for vengeance on the French who had inflicted a mortal 
wound on their commander Abercromby soon after the battle 
of Alexandria began. A_ffright —the French frightened at the 
unexpected coolness and admirable order with which the Eng¬ 
lish assaulted them, flowlcd —shouted like wild beasts. The 
father of the fight —Sir Ralph Abeicromby, “who had the glory 
of first leading the English to decisive victory over the arms of 
revolutionary France.”— Alison. Snatched —wrested. Con- 
-queror^s wreath —the laurel of N. It was he who first broke 
the spell of Napoleon’s invincibility. Says Alison on the 
momentous issue of this battle : 

The TxilUe of Alexandria de<'ided iti ita ultimate connccixioiices the fate of 
the civili;«erl world It firat broke the charm by which the continental nations 
had been so long cnthralle<l.“ 

Ezpl. Sir Sidney Smith, the Red*Cross hero, can also furnish 
you with a fitting theme- Whether in the prison of Paris from 
which he succeeded in making his escape, or at the breach of 
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“ Or» if to touch such chord be thine, 

Restore the ancient tragic line. 

And emulate the notes that rung 

From the wild harp, which silent hung IQO 

By silver Avon's holy shore* 

Till twice an hundred years rolled o'er I 

Acre, he was equally fearless. He was alike brave in sea or 
on land. He was a capital swordsman, a first-rate cavalry 
officer, and an excellent naval officer. He bravely rushed, at 
the head of a body o£ fierce-looking blood-stained Turks, 
to the breaches made in the walls of Acre, and successfully 
defended it against the hitherto unconquerable Napoleon. He 
equally distinguished himself in the naval war the tremendous 
cannonade of which disturbed the silence of the Gulf of Fin¬ 
land* and in which the unyielding Kussians and impetuous 
Swedes joined the “ dieadful revelry ” on the frozen wave. He 
also bore a glorious share in the battle of Alexandra in which 
the shouts of Englishmen calling for vengeance and the cries 
of terror-stricken French were heard around the commander 
Abercromby who, though mortally wounded, had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing the French beaten in their owm element, and 
who was the first to dispel the illusion that the soldiers of 
Napoleon were invincible on land. 

97—110. Touch such cord —finger such string ; divested 
of figure, attempt the drama. Be thine —be suited to your 
taste. RestoreTragic line —tragedy, a dramatic 
composition having a fatal issue. ‘Line’—verse ; hence by 
synecdoche, poetiy. Emulate —imitate. Notes —music. Rung" 
—were sounded : the past tense of ‘ring’ is ‘rang.' Wild 
harp —the harp that dispensed with all hard and fast rules of 
music. Means that the poetry of Shakespeare was the working 
of nature, not regulated by artificial rules laid down for the 
guidance of poets. Cf. EAllegro : 

Or nwei'todt Sliukesprarc, Fancy's child, 

Warhlo his lUtiTe wood-nya* wtfd. 

Silent hung —remained mute, and so was hung up. Cf. Intro, 
to C. 1,, l^dy of the Lake, Silver Avon —the river Avon 
with its bright stream. Holy shore —that spot of sacred 
memory, Stratford, on the Avon, where Shakespeare was born 
and bred. Rolled over —passed. The wild harp <S**i;.-<-the 
harp of Shakespeare remained silent for 200 years ; i. e,, since 
his death in 1616 no first-rate tragic poet appeared in 
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When ihe, the bold Enchantrese, came, 

With featless hand and heart on dame ! 

From the pale willow snatched the treasure^ 105 
And swept it with a kindred measure. 

Till Avon’s swans, while rung the grove 
With Montfort's hate and Basil’s love, 

Awakening at the inspired strain. 

Deemed their own Shakspeare lived again.” no 

England tilt the time of Joanna Baillie, spoken of as 
the “bold Enchantress.” intrepid, because she dared: 

to imitate Shaks. Enchantress —charmer, so called because 
of the fascinating power of her plays. 

“ It wa» during the saiuo vmit tf» Londun th.vl firHt saw Joiuina Italllto 
of whose plays on the PH,ssions ho had boon, froiu their first appearance an on* 
thusiastlc admirer. Tiio aotpulntanco thus begun, soon ripened into a moat 
affoctionatc intimacy botAvoon him and this remarkable '•roman"—Loi'Kifanr. 

Fearless bold hand. Heart on Jhime —heart burning 

with poetic inspiration. Pale —withered. Willow —a tree 
having slender, pliant branches. Snatched the treasure —tore 
the precious harp. S^vept it —played upon it. Kindred mea¬ 
sure —a tune similar to that of Shaks. And swepf^ &^c-^\nxo\e. 
plays in the style of Shaks, Scott held a very high opinion of 
the works of J. B., and on one occasion said : ‘ If you wi&h to 
speak of a real poet, J. H. is now the highest genius of our 
country.” It is evident that his friendship had biassed his 
judgment. Avon*^ S7vam. — The swans are large web-footed 
birds like the geese, but more handsome and graceful, and 
have longer necks. This bird, when wounded, pours forth its 
last breath in notes most beautifully clear ana loud. Mr. Nicol 
says that its note resembles the tones of a violin, though some¬ 
what higher. Cf. Ofheilo^ 5 - 3 * “1 will play the swan, and 
die in music.” Shaks. himself has been called by Ben Jon- 
son, “the sweet swan ot Avon.” 

Run^ the j^ro7'e—rt’iOunded the avenue of trees. Montjort's 
hate^ Basils a comedy on love, and De Montfort^ a trajjedy 

on hate, are plays written by J. B. Inspired strain —divine 
music. Ln/ed —was alive. Till Avon's —Swans are poeti¬ 

cally represented as being able to appreciate music. Accord¬ 
ingly they know the strain of Shakespeare. When J. B. began 
to sing like Shaks. and the woods rang with her notes, the 
swans of Avon thought, from the similarity in tunes, that 
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Thy friendship thus thy judgment wronging, 

With praises not to me belonging, 

In task more meet for mightiest powers, 

Wouldst thou engage my thriftless hours. 

But say, my Erskine, hast thou weighed 115 

That secret power by all obeyed, 

Which warps not less the passive mind, 

Its source concealed or undefined : 

their own Shaks. was come back to life. To say that J. B. was 
a second Shaks., that her dramas rival those of the Bard of 
Avon himself, is simply ridiculous. Scott is now speaking like 
a blind partisan, not an impartial critic, Mr. Hutton makes the 
following comment on this passage : 

“ Avon's swans must have bfcn Avon’s jyoese, if they doemt'd anythin),^ of the 
Ifiud. J. I3’s dramas are niecj arid rather dull ; now and tJioii she eau write a 
sontr with the easo and sweetness that sinriifest Shakespearian echoes. Hut tjrott's 
judgment was obvioualy blinded by his just and warm regard foi J. 13. herself. 

Blxpl. If to write tragedy be in your power, imitate the 
ancient poetry of the Bard of Avon who wrote inspired by 
nature and who, after his death, left a gap that was not filled 
for 200 years. At the end of that time Joanna Baillie appeared 
on the scene, and with a bold hand and a heart “pregnant 
with celestial fire,” commenced writing plays after the manner 
ol Shakespeare himself. When she gave to the world De Mon(- 
fort and Basil, the one depicting hate and the other love, it 
seemed that J. B. was Shaks., revived. 

Ill—114. —vitiating. Not to, dr*c. —I am not 

entitled to. Task—i e., of writing poetry. Meet —suitable. 
Mightiest powers —men having highest poetical genius. En- 
gage —occupy. Thmftless —wasted ; spent in vain. BlxpL 
Since your friendship for me has thus prejudiced your judg¬ 
ment, and made you praise me for merits 1 do not possess, 
you insist that I should devote my time, now spent uselessly, 
to writing epic or dramatic poetry—work befitting men of 
great genius. 

115—128. carefully considered. Secret pozuer^ 

impulse. H^arps —gives a bias to. Passive mtmi—mind not 
strong enough to resist its influence. Source —origin : nom. ab.s. 

Unrefined —indistinct. J Thick warps . undefined —-which 

(secret power) exercises over the pliant mind a sway not the 
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Whether an impulse, that has birth 
Soon as the infant wabcs on earth. 

One with our feelings and our powers, 

And rather part of us than ours : 

Or whether fitlier termed the sway 
Of habit, formed in early day ? 

Howe er derived, its force confest 
Rules with despotic sway the breast, 

And drags us on by viewless chain, 

While taste and reason plead in vain. 

Look east, and ask the Belgian why, 

less potent because its source is hidden or vague. IV/tet/ter — 
understand ‘it be’ after it. I?npulse —influence on the mind. 
Soon as —as soon as. That has^ ti^c .—that is inborn. One 
•with —inseparable from ; closely allied with. Feelings and 
powers and talents. Rather —more appropriately. 
Part of us —a component part of our beings. Ours —a thing 
belonging to us. Rather^ —that ‘secret power’ is not distinct 
from, but closely bound up with. self. Fitlier termed —better 
called. Sway —force. Formed -acquired in childhood. 
Derived —formed, born. Fofce lonfest —unquestionable in¬ 
fluence. Rules &r»c .—has an irresistible control over our heart. 
Drags us on —propels us ; leads us on. Viewless chain — 
invisible power. While &*c .—despite the opposition of reason 
and taste. Hxpl. Tell me, dear Erskine, have you taken- 
pains to consider that hidden power within us, amounting to 
a passion, which all men obey, and which exerts a strong in¬ 
fluence over the unresisting mind, although its origin is unknown 
and cannot be explained away. Is it an instinctive guiding 
force, undistinguishable from our feelings and faculties, rather 
a part of our being, than apart from, though belonging to ir, or 
would it be more correct to call it the force of habit, acquired 
in our childhood ? Whatever may be its source, there can be 
no question that its power over the heart is absolute ; and 
we are carried away by its imperceptible influence although 
our action may be revolting to our liking and judgment. 

129—136- Belgian —used loosely for a native of the Nether¬ 
lands, a Dutchman. Belgium was formed into a separate 
kingdom in 1830, and was from 1814 to 1830 united with 
Holland. Batavia— capital of the Dutch empire in the 
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He seeks not eag:er to inhale 
I'he freshness of the mountain gale. 

Content to rear his whitened wall 
Beside the dank and dull canal ? 

He’ll say, from youth he loved to see 135 

The white sail gliding by the tree. 

Or see yon weather-beaten hind, 

Whose sluggish herds before him wind, 

Whose tattered plaid and rugged cheek 

His northern clime and kindred speak : 140 

Beneath Batavians sultry sky. 

Hast, in Java, stands on a low marshy ground, and is inter¬ 
sected by numerous canal'^. Sultry sky —climate oppressively 
hot. Seek<! not —does not eagerly seek. Inhale —draw 

in with the breath. I'rcshness —fresh mountain wind. 

Content —being pleased. Rear- raise. Whitened ivall —the 
Wooden bouses of Batavia are all neatly painted and white¬ 
washed, in imitation of the mother country. They are usually 
separated from one another by rows of trees. The streets 
are from 100 to 200 ft. wide, with canals in the middle fringed 
by trees. The small and shallow river on which Batavia 
stands is connected with a network of canals whch intersect 
the town ; and the influence of a vertical sun on the canals 
made Batavia proverbial as the grave of Europeans. Dank — 
wet, moist, damp. Dull —slow. He ‘will say^ —The Dutch¬ 
man will answer that from his earliest days his eye contem¬ 
plated with pleasure the boats with white sails passing along 
by the trees standing on both sides of the canal beside which 
his house is built. ISxpL Cast your eye upon the East Indies, 
and ask the Dutch colonist of tropical Batavia why he prefers 
to build his houserbeside the insalubrious, sluggish canal, to 
living in more mountainous districts, and'enjoying the fresh 
mountain breeze. He will reply that from his childhood he 
loved to see the *Mngging sail of market-boats shining through 
rows of orchard-trees,’ which has thus acquired the force of a 
habit with him. 

137 — 151 . Weather-beaten —distressed by a rigorous climate. 
Hind —farm-servant ; cowherd. He is driving Scotch cattle 
to the Engl'sh markets. Wind —meander. Tattered —ragged. 
Plaid-^A, loose woollen outer garment worn by the Highlander. 

roughened. His.speak—a,re evidences of his being 
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Through England's lauding meads he gtiteS) 

And England's wealth around him flows; 

Ask, if it would coi^tent him well. 

At ease in those gay plains to dwell, 

Where hedgerows spread a verdant screen, 145 

And spirts and forests intervene, 

And the neat cottage peeps between ? 

No 1 not for these will he exchange 
His dark Lochaber's boundless range ; 

Not for fair Devon’s meads forsake 150 

Ben Nevis grey and Garry’s lake. 

Thus, while I ape the measure wild 
Of tales that charmed me yet a child, 
a Highlander. Laughing smiling fields. EnglancPs^ 

—he passes through English districts far richer than the 
** Land of brown heath and shaggy wood,” At ease —com¬ 
fortably. Gay —blooming. Hedgerows— of trees for 
enclosing fields. Verdant screen —leafy shade. Spires —the 

upper parts of churches ending in a point. Intervene —inter¬ 
pose. Neat —snug. Peeps between— partially shows itself 
between church and wood. Kxchtinge —part with ; surrender. 
Pochaber —the most mountainous district of Scotland in Inver¬ 
ness-shire. Here is Ben Nevis, the loftiest peak in Scotland. 
Boundless range —vast area. Devon —Devonshire is a mari¬ 
time county remarkable for its rural scenery. snow- 

cUd. Garrys lahe —a small lake, just north of the centre of 
the Caledonian Canal. Expl. Look at yonder weather- 
stricken Highland drover driving Scotch cattle to dispose 
them of in English markets. His threadbare plaid and uneven 
cheek bespeak his Scottish home and origin. He passes 
throu,>h English fields gay v.ith crops and flowers, and sees 
evidences of English wealth all around. Ask him if he would 
be content to live in comfort in those flowery regions, where 
fields are inclosed by hedges the dense leaves of which effec¬ 
tually interrupt the sun’s rays, where churches and woods are 
found interspersed on all sides, and where pretty cottages are 
just visible among them. No, he will not part with the vast 
mountainous district of Lochaber for the flowery plains of 
England. Not for the beautiful meadows of Devonshire will 
he quit the snowy Ben Nevis or Loch Garry. 

152—159. Ape—\tx\\KM. Measure wild —ballad poetry 

of which the metre is irregular. That —agrees with ^measure 
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Rude though they be, still with the chime 

Return the thoughts of early time ; 155 

And feelings, roused in life's first day. 

Glow in the line, and prompt the lay. 

Then rise those crags, that mountain tower, 

Which charmed my fancy's wakening hour. 

Though no broad river swept along, i6a 

To claim, perchance, heroic song; 

Though sighed no groves in summer gale, 

To prompt of love a softer tale; 

Though scarce a puny streamlet’s speed 
Claimed homage from a shepherd's reed ; 165 

Yet was poetic impulse given, 

wild.’ Charmed —delighted me in my childhood. Rude-~- 
unpolisbed ; lacking the refinement of classical poetry. Still — 
yet. Chime —musical sound ; melody. Return—rtv'wt. Roused 
,.,day —excited in my childhood. Glow in the line —impart 
animation to my poetry. 

Prompt— when I am thinking in a childish 
mood. Rise —appear before my mind’s eye. Crafts —steep 
rocks ; refers - to the heights of Sandy Knowe where young 
Scott lived with his grandfather. Mountain ioiocr —Smallholm 
Tower, the scene of his ballad of The Eve of St John. Charmed 
—bound as it were with a spell. My fancies the first 

awakening of my imagination. iBxpl. Similarly, wh^n I 
imitate the irregular style of ballad poetry, which delighted 
me in my childhood, although it lacks the finish and elegance 
of classical poetry, yet its harmonious sound recalls the plea¬ 
sant reminiscences of the past ; and the feelings of childhood 
lend a charm to m^ lines, and inspire my poetry. Then the 
picture of the mind revives, and I seem to see those pr^pi* 
tous rocks and that lofty mountain tower which iiij||||kcy 
delighted in during my early life. 

160—167. rushed. Claim— for. 

epic poetry. Sif^hed —softly stirred. Puny —small. 
Claimed homage —deserved the honour of being sung, Reed — 
a pipe made of reed, used as a musical instrument. Impulse — 
inspiration. lExpl. Although no wide river flowed by to 
suggest perhaps a theme for a heroic poem, although no orna- 
mental little woods murmured in the summer breeze to inspire 
me to write a pleasant love-story, although there was not even 
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By the green hill and clear blue heaven. 

It was a barren scene, and wild, 

Where naked cliifs were rudely piled: 

But ever and anon between 170 

T^y velvet tufts of loveliest green; 

And well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wall-ilower grew, 

And honeysuckle loved to crawl 
Up the low crag and ruined wall. 175 

1 deemed such nooks the sweetest shade 
The sun in all his round surveyed ; 

And still 1 thought that shattered tower 
The mightiest work of human power; 

And marvelled, as the aged hind 180 

With some strange tale bewitched my mind, 

a small stream to be sung on a shepherd’s pipe of reed, yet my 
poetic feelings were awakened by the green hill and blue sky. 

168—175. Barren —desolate. bare. Budelypiled — 

rose roughly one above another. Ever and anon-^every now 
and then. Beltveen —Z.^., between the naked cliffs. Velvet 

soft and smooth plots. Lonely infant —Scott himself, 
secluded retreats ; nooks. Wall-flower —a plant 

with fragrant yellow flowers, found on old walls, Blxpl. It 
was a dreary, inhospitable scene. The rocks, devoid of vege^' 
tation, were heaped rudely together. But at short intervals 
could be seen pleasant green turfs, soft and smooth as velvet. 
Young Scott, who knew no mate, well knew every secluded 
spot where the wall-flower grew, and where the woodbine 
climbed up the low rock and the mouldering wall. 

187. In ail its round —in course of its diurnal motion. 
SwSUIIIIlld —shone upon. That shattered tiywer —see 1 . 158. It 
was^^Bterwickshire, the scene of Scott’s infancy. Hind — 
farnfiMIKant. Lockhart says : 

pleasure, however, was in t>bo Hctc;icty of the aged hind. *Auld 
Sftudy Ormiatauu,* called from the most digtilhed part of his function, the Cow. 
iMilie, had the chief suporiuteudonuo of the flocks that browsed upon tlio velvet* 
tufts of loveliest areei*'' the child saw him in tlve moming, be could not be 
satisfied unless the old man would set him astride on his shoulder and take him 
to keep him Company as ho lay watdiing his charge. 

Strange tale —romantic story. Bewitched —fascinated. Of 

8 
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Of forayerSf who with headlong force, 

Down from that strength had spurred their horse. 
Their southern rapine to renew, 

Far in the distant Cheviots blue, 185 

And, home returning, filled the hall 
With revel, was 3 a))-/oiH 3 ^ b/atfi 
iVfethougiit that still with trump and clang. 

The gateway's broken arches rang ; 

Methought grim features, seamed with scars, 190 
Glared through the window's rusty bars. 

And ever, by the winter hearth, 

Old tales I heard of woe or mirth. 

Of lovers’ slights, of ladies’ charms, 

Of witches’ spells, of warriors’ arms, 195 

Of patriot battles, won of oid 
By Wallace wight and Bruce the bold ; 

Ot later fields of feud and fight, 

forayers —(tale) of free-booters. Headlong —precipitate. That 
strength —that strong place, the tower mentioned before. The 
abstract is used for the concrete. Horse —should be ‘horses’ 
for the sing, means a body of horsemen. Southern rapine —the 
avage on the Border countries. Jtcvel —noisy festivi^. IVas- 
uproarious carousal. Brawl —quarrel. Ssipl. I. 

thought such corners the loveliest spots ever screened from 
the sunshine. It always seemed to me that the dilapidated 
tower was the grandest work of man. My wonder knew no 
bounds as the old cowherd narrated to me some thrilling tale 
of Border raid, when the Scottish plunderers rode at full speed 
from Smailholm Tower, their stronghold, on a predatory expe¬ 
dition, as far as the Cheviot hills looking blue in the distance, 
and returning^ laden with booty, filled the castle-hall with 
riotous feasting, drinking, and quarrelling. 

188—201. Still —even then, i. e., while 1 was lis|pRing to 
the strange tale. Trump —sound of trumpet. ringing 

of swords. Grim —forbidding. Seamed with scars —marked 
with lines left by wounds. Glared —looked fiercely. Busty — 
covered with oxide of iron through exposure to moist air. 
Slights —neglects. The ist edition had sleights—strdiSLgf^ms, 
Shells —witchcrafts. Wallace., Bruce —national heroes of Scot¬ 
land. For their exploits the student is referred to the reigns 
of Edward 1. and Edward 11. Wight —valiant, intrepid. Feudy 
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When, pouring from their Hiarhland height, 

The Scottish clans, in headlong sway, 200 

Had swept the scarlet ranks away. 

While stretched at length upon the door^ 

Again 1 fought each combat o’er, 

Pebbles and shells, in order laid, 

The mimic ranks of war displayed ; 205 

—the former is a fight between two rival clans, the latter 
between two nations. Pouring —descending like an avalanche. 
In headlong s 7 oaj^—\n an irresistible attack. Swept vrnay- 
scattered. Seurat rank^Mn^s of red coats, i. e., English 
soldiers. In this line Scott refers to the battles of Killie- 
crankie (1689) and Preston Pans (1795), in both of which the 
Highlanders defeated the English. At Preston Pans “the 
Highlanders attacked, each clan separately, with terrific yells. 
In the space of a few minutes the English artillery was cap¬ 
tured, the dragoons routed, and the line of infantry broken.” 
EiXpl. It seemed to me that the broken arches over the 
gateway even then resounded with the blowing of trumpets 
and ringing of swords. I leally thought that the frightful 
faces of warriors, lined with wound-marks, shot fierce glances 
through the old bars of the windows By wintry fireside i 
was always listening to stories of joy or grief, of lovers’ “unre¬ 
turned love,” of fascinations cast uoon men by ladies, of the 
charms of witches, of the arms of heroes, of patriotic battles 
won by the stalwart Wallace and daring Bruce ; and of more 
recent battles and raids when the Highlanders, rushing im¬ 
petuously down like a iiiountain tonent, made a clean sweep 
of the English ‘red-coats’ 

202—207. While St fetched &r^i \—Scott say.s in Autc^io- 
^rapky : 

the rtecoud year of my .ipprcntiecHhip, my hcMilth was affected by the 
hi'Oaki^Bof A bhHKl*vcs‘«c‘l T wan uiuifiiied to bed with a siuKlo blanket. While 
I lay in this dreaiy jukI silent solitude, I fell upon the resource of illustrating the 
battles 1 read of by the childish ox]>ediont of arranging shells, and seeds, and 
po>»blos, BO as to represent tsncountcring armies. Pirainutive cross-bows wcjre 
contrived to mimic artillery, and with the assistance of a friendly carpenter I 
<‘Ontrivcd to mode) a fortress.” 

] fflughl —I caused each fight to be fought again ; i.e,^ 
went through its manoeuvres. In order /rtfd?—arranged in 
order of battle. Mimic —mock. Ranks of war —lines of 
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And onward stilt the Scottish Lion bore. 

And still the scattered Soutiiron fled before. 

Still, with vain fondness, could 1 trace, 

Anew, each kind familiar face, 

That brightened at our evening fire ; aio* 

From the thatched mansion’s grey-haired sire. 

Wise without learning, plain and good, 

And sprung of Scotland's gentler blood ; 

Whose eye in age, quick, clear, and keen, 

Showed what in youth its glance had been ; 215 

Whose dome discording neighbours sought, 

Content with equity unbought ; 

soldiers. Omvatdbo^e —victoriously advanced. Scottish Lion^ 
the Scottish standard displaying a lion rampant—the royal arms 
of Scotland. Southron —southerner, the English. Bxpl. While 
I lay at full length upon the floor, 1 had each battle fought 
over, with pebbles and shells laid out in order in imitation of 
soldiers ranged in battle array. In those mock battles the 
English army invariably gave way before the impetuous onset 
of Highlanders. 

‘v 208—210. Sti/l —even now. l^ain fondness —affection that 
is of no use, since its objects are now dead. 7 raee—depict 
in memory. Anew —afresh. Brightened —looked cheerful. 
Expl. Even at this distant time I could fondly recall to mind 
each kind, well-known face beaming with joy round the even¬ 
ing fire. 

211—217. Grey-haired sire —Scott’s grandfather, Robert 
Sedtt, IVise^ &*e .—wise by experience and not by learning. 
Gentler blood —ancient family. He says in his Autobiography : 

My birth was neither distingulRiicd nev sordid. Aooordiug to tjie iire- 
judicea of iny countJty, it was oateeniod gentle, as J was connerted,,J^oiigh 
ruTQoti^y, with aueicut fainilios both by my father's and mother’s side." 

The following sketch of his grandfather is given by him :— 

** Ho WHS a roan of middle Htjiturc, extremely active, quick, keen, and ficiy 
in bis temper, slubbomly huiiost, and so distinguished for his skill tn country 
matters, that he was the goiierol roferoe in all points of dispute which occurred 
in the neighbourhood." 

Quiek —intelligent. Clear —bright. Keen —penetrating. 

Glance'^dsirtmg. Dome —decision, arbitration. Discording ;'— 
disputing. Sought —asked for. Content —being satisfied. 

justice. Unboug-ht—gratis ; obtained at no cost. 
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To him the venerable Priest, 

Our frequent and familiar guest, 

Whose life and manners well could paint 230 

Alike the student and the saint: 

Alas 1 whose speech too oft 1 broke 
With gambol rude and timeless joke : 

Por I was wayward, bold, and wild, 

A self-wiPd imp, a grandame’s child; 225 

But half a plague, and half a jest. 

Was still endured, beloved, caressed. 

BiXpl. I distinctly remember the face of my old grand-father 
who lived in a thatched cottage. He was wise but noi learned, 
a simple honest man, and could boast of a long pedigree. His 
intelligent, brilliant, and piercing eye in old age showed what 
must have been its glance in youth. His verdict was sought by 
his neighours in their disputes, and they cheerfully accepted 
justice from him, thus saving the expenses of litigation. 

218—227. To him —the connection is with ‘from the thatched 
etc.’ in /. 211. Priest —in ap. to ‘him.’ Paint —give an ideal 
picture of. The priest was a typical scholar and holy man#^ 
Speech -conve**sation. Too oft —so often as to cause him vexa¬ 
tion. Broke —interrupted. Cf. Scott’s Autobiograpy : 

“ The hallad i»f Havdylfnute T was early master of, to the gfreat annoyauco of 
aHuost our only visitor, the worthy clergyman of the parLsh. lir. IhiDcau, wh<» 
•had iiot iiatieiico to have ii sober chat interrupted by my shouting fonh this 
ditty. Methiuks 1 now see this tall, thin, emaciated figure, his legs eased in 
ilasped giimbadoes, and his fm-e of a length that would have rivalled the knight 
of ha Maucbii’s, a.ud hear him exclaiming, “ One may as well speak In the mouth 
of a cannon as whore that child is.” 

Gambol —frolic. Timeless —ill-timed. Self^tvilled —obsti¬ 
nate.—see I. 37, Intro, to Canto I. Grandame^s child-— 
a child*.over-indulged by my grandmother. Half dplague — 
partly a nuisance. Jest —an amusing child. Kndtired —tolera¬ 
ted. Caressed Expl. I also recollect the face of 
the Reverend Dr, Duncan who was a frequent guest un^er my 
gradfather’s roof. His life and character were those of an 
ideal scholar and saint. How sorry 1 am now that my boyish 
play and unreasonable frolic often interrupted his talk. 1 was 
then a capricious, daring, intractable, obstinate, rough child 
spoiled by my grandmother’s indulgence. I was a source of 
annoyance as well as of mirth, and so was borne with, loved, 
and fondled. 
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From me, thus nurtured, dost thou ask 
The classic poet’s well-conned task ? 

Nay, Erskine, nay—On the wild hill 230 

Let the wild heath-bell flourish still; 

Cherish the tulip, prune the vine. 

But freely let the woodbine twine, 

And leave untnmmed the eglantine : 

Nay, my friend nay—since oft thy praise 235 

Hath given fresh vigour to my lays, 

Since oft thy judgment could refine 
My flattened thought, or cumbrous line ; 

Still kind, as is thy wont, attend, 

And in the minstrel spare the friend. 240 

Though wild as cloud, as stream, as gale, 

Flow forth, flow unrestrain’d, my Tale ! 

22S—234. Nurftffcd —bred, trained up. UW/comied — 
carefully studied. Wild fieath-bell —the heather flower growing 
spontaneously, and without human care. Divested of figure 
it means Scott’s genius for the loose ballad poetry, as opposed 
to the studied style of classic poets. Flourish—h\v>o\y\ in all 
its natural grandeur. Cherish —nounsh witli care. J'ulip—v^ 
bulbous garden-plant with beautiful flowers. Prune —trim by 
lopping off superfluous parts. The vine requires to be 
pruned to yield a rich crop. Expl. How can you expecl 
me, who was brought up mostly under the fostering influence 
of nature, to write an elaborate classic poem ? No, Erskine, 
no. Leave the heather alone to bloom on the wild hill. Look 
carefully after the tulip, and trim the vine with skill, but allow 
the honey-sucl^e to twist without let or hindrance, and do not 
apply the pruhing-knife to the sweet-briar. 

^35—42. F 7 -csh renewed energy. — 

criticism Pefine —make elegant ; polish. Flattened —dull, 

pointless. Cumbrous —heavy, inelegant. Kind —adv. As is 
ihy ‘wohi-^as you usually do. Attend —listen to my poem. 
spare —be less severe to. Jn the /mnsirel —Let your criticism 
of me as poet be mild in consideration of your love for me 
as a friend. Expl. No, Erskine, no. Since your praise has 
t often stimulated me to write poetry, and since your critical 
''v^tidgment was able to elevate my commonplace thoughts and 
Improve my awkward verses, listen as 'kindly as ever to my 
lay, and spare your fnend the criticism of a poet. So let iny 
tale flow wild and unchecked as a cloud, stream, or gale. 
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Ques. 30. What advice did Erskine gdve to Scott 
on the subject matter of his poetry? Did Scott 
follow it? 

Ans, Erskine counselled Soott to draw his inspiration from the 
great epic-poets, and to sing of less rude and wild subjects. The 
feats of Brunswick, of Sidney Smith, or of Abercromby might 
furnish him proper subjects for his verse. Or he might, like 
'Joanna Baillie, write tragedies on the lines of Shakespeare. 

Scott did not see his way to follow the advice of his friend. He 
loved the legend and preferred the ballad style too well to profit by 
that advice. They reminded him of his early life, and awakened 
the feelings of childhood. 

Ques. 31. Give an account of the Duke of 
Brunswick. 

4ms. He was born in 1735, and greatly distinguished himself 
in the Seven Years’ War. After the outbreak of the French Revo¬ 
lution he invaded France at the head of an army of Austrians and 
Prussians, 1792, but was defeated at Valnoy, and compelled to 
retreat. In 1806 he took t he lead in the campaign of Jena, and 
was severely wounded at Auerstadt His dominions were confis- 
cate<l by Napoleon, and he was compelled to take refuge in Altona, 
whore he shortly after died. Ho was thus spared the humiliation 
of witnesaing the utter prostration of Prussia at the feet of Napo¬ 
leon. 

Ques. 32. Sketch the career of Sir Sidney Smith* 

Ana, He was born in 1764, and earl 3 ' entered the Engliiih navy. 
After the peace of 1783 he* accepted service under Sweden, anrl 
won a great reputation in the wars between that power and 
Russia. When the war with France broke out, he rejoined the, 
English navy, and infested the French coast till 1796, when he*^ 
was taken prisoner and confined in the Temple at Paris, Having'* 
effected his escape in ] 798, he was sent against the French ii/ 
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Bgypt, and by his bravevy luid skill compelled Bonaparte to 
abandon the siege of Acre in 17j99. He took a leading part in the 
battle of Alexandria^ and afterwards did good servioe in Portuguese 
waters. 

Ques. 33. How does Scott speak of **t]iat secret 
power by all obeyed” ? 

Afi8. This secret power, whether it is an inborn impulse, or 
a feeling, or a force of habit, exorcises a despotic sway over the 
mind, although its source and nature is hid from us. It is this 
power that makes the Dutch Colonist of Batavia prefer the low, 
swampy lands to the breezy mountain-tracts. It is this ruling 
passion that makes the Highlander refuse to leave his brown 
hills for the sunny Belds of England. 

Ques. 34. How does Scott speak of J oanna Baillie ? 
Criticise his opinion. 

Scott entertained a,very high opinion of J. B.. and on one 
occasion said, “If wish to speak of a real poet, .T. B. is now 
the highest genius of our country." He speaks of her as well able 
to stand comparison with Shakespeare himself, after the latter had 
remained unrivalled for 200 years. According to Scott, in the 
delineation of human passions she rises to the height of *Vthe 
sweet sw'an of Avon. ” 

The world has not subscribed to this exaggerated encomium 
bestowed on d. B. by Scott. It is evident that Scott’s friendship 
for her had«^ blinded his judgment. It is true she began to write 
tragedies in imitation of Shaks. and some of her songs suggest 
Shakespearian echoes, but tc» suppose that her tragedies of Basil 
and Mont/oft recall the days of Shake, is simply ridiculous, for 
these Plays nf the Passions are now almost forgotten. See also 
Hutton’s criticism in the notes. 

Ques. 36. Describe the process by which Scott’s 
mind was developed. 

Ans, (1) We set' that the passion for old ballads and traditions 
was linked with his life from the very beginning. 
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(2) W© see how Nature wae^ with him from his iafancy. Th© 
love of nature, like the love of legend, we« in his very heart’s 
blood« 

(3) We notice how intimately in him the love of nature and 
the love of legend were intertwined, and how—great os was his pas¬ 
sion for the beautiful in nature^his Border blood and his early 
associations made him hnd a still higher joy in scenes of ancient 
♦story. —A mold, 

Qnes. 36- What picture does Scott efive in this 
introduction of his infancy? 

Atis, The dawn of Scott’s consoiousnoss commenced at Sandy- 
knowe. The wild scenery of the place left a lasting impression 
upon his imagination. The green hill and blue sky gave him the 
first poetic impulse. He luvcd to explore the recessses where the 
wall-dower grew and tho woodbine crawled. There stood, on the 
t«^p of a hill, the tower of Smailholm, which seemed to his infantile 
fancy the grandest work dune by man*s power. He took great 
pleasure in the s ociety of an old farm-servant, * tho cowbailic,* on 
whose shoulder he would sit, and marvelled as he listened to his 
tales of l>order raids. In the evening, bj* the fire-side, ho would 
greedily devour tlie stories of mirth or Avoe, of witchcraft, of 
patriotic battles ancient and modern, and of heroic feats of arms. 
When left to himself, he would fight these battles over, with peb¬ 
bles and shells representhig Scotch and Bnglish armies, in which 
the English were invariably routed by the fierce onset of the Scotch 
lance. Ho lived under the roof of his grandfather, and was th© 
darling of the grandmother. The parish priest was a constjaut 
guest at his grandfather’s table, whose oonver8a,tion young Scott 
would rudely interrupt with his gambols and untimely jokes. 

Qued. 37- Explain tho allusions in : The ^ar Brandenburg 
rose Arnuiune (I, the Red'Groef^ kero {1. 81)^ the bold 

BnOhaiUrese (I, lOS), 

Ane, See notes. 
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CANTO THIRD. 

THE HOSTEL, OR INN. 


The livelong day Lord Marmion rode, 

The mountain-path the Palmer showed : 

By glen and streamlet winded still, 

Where stunted birches hid the rill. 

I'hey might not choose the lowland road, 5 

Argument. Marmion is journeying to the Scottish court 
with the mysterious Palmer as his guide. The party arrive 
at the village inn of Gifford, and make merry, in which Mar- 
mion joins. But their mirih soon dies away by the sullen 
scowl of the guide. M. then requests his squire Fitz*Eustace to 
sing, who sings one of the favourite so igs of his jage Constance 
whom M. had left behind. The song of Eustace reminds M. of 
his base treatment of Const.ance, and fills hioi with remorse, 
and presentiment of coming ill. The host of the inn then joins 
in the conversation, and obtains Marmion’s leave to tell a story. 
The substance of the story was that Alexander III. of Scotland 
came to a magin.-in named Sir Hugo to learn the future of 
his kingdom. Sir Hugo directed him to visit at midnight 
the remains of an bid J’ictish camp near Gifford, and there to 
blow his bugle, ?when an elfin knight would appear in the 
guise of his greatest enemy. If the king succeeded in worsting 
the spectre, he could compel it to reveal the future. Alexander 
did as he was told, and saw a spirit in the form of Edward l. 
of England. He defeated the spectre in combat, and obtained 
from it the information he wanted. As the tale of the host 
is finished, the party breaks up, and each retires to rest. At 
midnight M. goes out to seek the scence of elfin chivalry, but 
returns with soiled crest and other signs of discomfiture. 

St, I. I —8 day —the day as long as it lives, /.<?., 

the entire day. Shouted —understand its object ‘which.’ Glen 
—valley. Winded still —continued to meander. Stunted — 
short. Might not —were unable to. Lowland road-^Htit road 
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For the Merse forayers were abroad, 

Who, fired with hate and thirst of prey, 

Had scarcely failed to bar their way. 

Oft on the trampling band, from crown 

Of some tall cliff, the deer looked down ; 10 

On wing of jet, from his repose 

Tn the deep heath, the black-cock rose; 

Sprung from the gorse the timid roe. 

Nor waited for the bending bow ; 

And when the stony path began, 15 

By which the naked peak they wan. 

Up flew the snowy ptarmigan. 

The noon had long been passed, before 

along the lower plain. Merse forayers —the plunderers of the 
Merse —the southern division of Berwickshire. The name 
*Aferse* means the land of the marches or borders of Scotland, 
and is separated from England by the Tweed. Abroad —out. 

burning. towards the English. Thirst of prey 

—passion for plunder Had —would have. Failed —nee:lected. 
Bar their way —stop their progress. Expl. Lord M, rode the 
whole day. 1 he hill-track shown by the. Palmer went round 
and round along dales and brooks. The latter were concealed 
from view by small-sized birches. They did not dare to select 
the lower road through the plain, as the borderers were out on 
their marauding expedition, and who, being filled with hate 
and in their eagerness for booty, would certainly have cut off 
their advance. 

9—17. Trampling band —men on their march. Crown 
—top. Wing of jet —wmg as black as jet. Jet is a mineral 
very compact and black, used for ornaments. Repose —place 
of rest. Black-cock-’a wild fowl, called also black-grQuse. 

bounded ; the past tense oi spnng\s sprang. Gorse 
— a piickly shrub growing on waste places : whin. Timid roc 
r-female deer. Naked —bare. IVan—gamed : O. E. past 
tense of ‘win.’ Ptarmigan—a kind of grou.se, nearly white, hav¬ 
ing feathered toes, and found on the tops of mountains. The 
colour of the bird changes with the season. The epithet 
‘snowy’ has been objec»ed to, for when M. disturbed them, 
there was no snow. Sxpl. Often from the summit of some lofty 
rock the deer looked down upon the band marching rapidly 
below. The black-grouse flew out on jet-black wings from 
his shelter in the depth of the heath. The fearful roe cleared 
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They gained the height of Lammermoor 

Thence winding down the northern way, 20 

Before them, at the close of day, 

Old Gifford’s towers and hamlet lay. 

No summons calls them to the tower, 

To spend the hospitable hour. 

To Scotland’s camp the Lord was gone ; 

His cautious dame, in bower alone, 

Dreaded her castle to unclose, 5 

So late, to unknown friends or foes. 

On through the hamlet as they paced, 

Before a porch, whose front was graced 
With bush and flagon trimly placed, 

the furze with a bound, before the archers cou(d aim at her. 
As the party passed along the stony way higher up, and 
reached the summit devoid of trees, the snow-white ptarmigan 
rose on her wings. 

18—22. Lammermoor.- broad range of moorish hills 
in Haddington and Berwick shires, extending east-north-east¬ 
ward from the vale of Gala Water to the German Ocean at 
St. Abb’s Head.”— Chambers. Gi_ffor(Ls ^c. —The village of 
(jifford is four miles from Haddington. The old castle is about 
two miles from the village. JBlxpl. Late in the afternoon» 
the party reached the Lammermoor hills. Thence they 
proceeded down the circuitous road to the North, and at sun¬ 
set saw before them the village and the old castle of 
Gifford. 

St. II. I —6.» Summons—inviiation. To spend &*c. —to 
accept hospitality' for the night. To Scotlands camp —to the 
Borough Moor outside Edinburgh, which was the rendezvous 
of the Scottish army. Bxpl. They were not invited to the 
tower to be guests for the night, for the Lord had gone 
to the head-quarter of the Scottish army, and his prudent lady, 
who was alone in her chamber, was afraid to admit strangers 
into the castle at that late hour of night, for she knew not 
whether they came as friends or foes. 

7-13. Porch—Front—ioxt part, Graced-'^m- 
bellished. Bush t, e.y ivy bush, a plant sacred to Bacchus, the 
-god of wine. It was the usual sign of an inn in former times, 
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Lord Marmion drew his rein : 10 

The village inn seemed large, though rude; 

Its cheerful lire and hearty food 
Might well relieve his train. 

Down from their seats the horsemen sprung, 

With jingling spurs the court-yard rung ; 15 

They bind their horses to the stall, 

For forage, food, and firing call, 

And various clamour hlls the hall; 

Weighing the labour with the cost, 

Toils everywhere the bustling host. 20 

nr. 

Soon, by the chimney's merry blaze, 

Through the rude hostel might you gaze ; 

Might see, where, in dark nook aloof, 

The rafters of the soot_v roof 

and was meant for advertising sale of wine. Cf. As you like 
It’. ** (^ood wine needs no kusk” which means that an inn 
where t^ood wine is known to be sold does not require a 
signboard to attract customers. Flagon —drinking cup. Trimly 
—neatly. Drew —pulled up. —rough-looking. Relieve — 

refresh. Sxpl. As the party proceeded through the village 
of C'lifTord, Lord M. stopped his horse before a door, in front 
of which a branch of ivy was hung, and a wine vessel was 
exhibited, for ornament and advertisement. The village 
tavern, though old-fashioned,- was commodious, and its good 
hre and full cheer seemed likely to give his men complete 
refreshment. ^ 

14 — 20 . Jingling —ringing when thrown upon the ground. 
Stall —a place where a horse or other animal stands and is fed. 
Forage —food for horses. W'ei^liing —reckoning ; calculating. 
T/te labour —his work. The cost—the sum he will charge. 
Toils —moves about. Bustling —busy. Sxpl. The horsemen 
quickly alighted, and the yard of the tavern resounded with 
the ringing of the spurs. They fastened the horses to the 
stall, and demanded fodder, food, and hre. The dining 
hall was filled with a mingled din. The inn-keeper moved 
actively everywhere, reckoning carefully what he should charge 
for his labour. 

3t. III. I—3. Merry blaze —^joyous light. Hostel —inn. 
Aloof—Rafters— inciXTie:^ beams supporting a roof. Sooty 
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Bore wealth of winter cheer; 5 

Of sea-fowl dried, and solands store. 

And gammons of the tusky boar, 

And savoury haunch of deer. 

The chimney-arch projected wide ; 

Above, around it, and beside, 10 

Were tools for housewives’ hand ; 

Nor wanted, in that martial day, 

The implements of Scottish fray. 

The buckler, lance, and brand. 

Beneath its shade, the place of state, 15 

On oaken settle Marmion sate. 

And viewed, around the blazing hearth. 

Hi& followers mix in noisy mirth ; 

Whom with brown ale, in jolly tide, 

—blackened with smoke. Bore —held. M^calth of ivinfer 
plenty of winter provision. ‘Cheer’good food, so called 
because good food makes men cheerful. Of sea-fowl dried 
the rafters bore store (abundance) of dried sea-fowl, and 
gannets. ‘Solands’*= solan-goose, a sea-bird which frequents 
the coasts of Scotland in summer. Gammons —legs of pigs 
salted and smoked. Tusky boar —wild boar having projecting 
teeth. Saruoury —pleasant, palatable. Haunch —hind quarters. 
Bi&pL A good tire was soon kindled which cast a bright light 
thr<Jughout the inn. One might see that up in an obscure’ 
corner, from the tafters of the smoke-blackened roof, were 
suspended plenty of good victuals for winter : a large number of 
dried sea-birds, ganuets, hams of .tuskers, and tasty hip of 
venison. 

9—14. Froj^ied jutted out with a wide surface for 

articles to rest on. Martial day —warlike time. Scottish fray 
—Border ^ghts. Expl. The arch over the fire-place had a 
broad projection. Upon, about, and near it were sundry 
instruments for the use of the women. ^ There were also not 
wanting such weapons as the shield, spear, and sword—wea¬ 
pons used by the Scots in the oft-recurring border fights. 

15—21. /ts shade —the shade of the projecting arch over 
the chimney. The place of state —the seat of honour. ‘Place* 
is in apposition with ‘place’ implied in the phrase ‘beneath its 
shade.’ Settle —a bench with a high back. In jolly tide~^\n 
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From ancient vessels ranged aside, 

Full actively their host supplied. 

IV. 

Theirs was the glee of martial breast. 

And laughter theirs at little jest; 

And oft Lord Marmion deigned to aid, 

And mingle in the mirth they made : 

For though, with men of high degree. 

The proudest of the proud was he, 5 

Yet, trained in camps, he knew the art 
To win the soldier’s hardy heart. 

They love a captain to obey. 

Boisterous as March, yet fresh as May ; 

With open hand, and brow as free, lO 

Lover of wine and minstrelsy; 

Ever the first to scale a tower, 

a merry stream. Ranfied aside —ai ranged in order on a side- 
table. Full naively —very busily. Hlxpl. Under the shade 
of the chimney-arch, on a high backed bench, Lord M. took 
the .seat reserved for him. He looked around, and saw his 
followers indulge in uproarious revelry. The host was very 
prompt in providing a plentiful supply of brown ale from 
old-fashioned vessels ranged on a side-table. 

St. IV. T - -8. Lau^^htc r, -Their laughter was provok¬ 

ed at the least joke, AI lilllejesl—At no coit. I?eij^»ed^so 
far forgot his dignity as to. Aid —contribute to. Afin^le — 
join. JVllk men —in the presence of titled people. 
Proudest of the proud- -9,0 Marshal Ney was called by 
Napoleon ‘ the bravest of the brave.* Sxpl. Their mirth 
was that of soldiers who laughed at slight provocation. Lord 
M. often condescended to add to and take part in their 
merriment. For although in an aristocratic assembly he gave 
himself the haughtiest airs, yet, accustomed to a military life, 
he well understood how to gain the affection of hard-hearted 
soldiers. 

9—16. Marck^ May. — In Britain strong winds blow in 
March. May is the month when summer begins, and all nature 
puts on a gay appearance. The soldiers like a captain who 
is strong yet gay. IViih open hand —liberal. Brow as free — 
with brow or feature as open or candid as the hand is open ; 
straightforward. Scale a tower —climb a tower to carry it by 
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As venturous in a lady^s bower; 

Such buxom chief shall lead his host 

From India's fires to Zembla’s frost. 15 

V. 

Resting upon his pilgrim-staff, 

Right opposite the Palmer stood ; 

His thin dark visage seen but half, 

Half hidden by his hood. 

Still fixed on Marniion was his look. 5 

Which he, who ill such gaze could brook, 

^Strove by a frown to quell ; 

But not for that, though more than once 
Full met their stern encountering glance, 

The Palmer's visage fell.^ 10 

assault As venturous —equally bold. In a lad/s bower —in- 
making love to a lady in her chamber. Buxom —gay. Bead — 
march at the head of, Tndids fires— the fiery or tropical region 
of India. Zemlla— Nova Zembla, an island in the Arctic 
Ocean. Flxpl. The soldiers love to obey a commander who 
is valia'nt as well as merry, open-handed, perfectly frank, a 
lover of wine and song, ever foremost in storming a tower, and 
equally daring in paying his addresses to a lady in her bower. 
Tne soldiers will follow such a jolly captain any where, from 
the sun of India to the snow of Nova Zembla. 

St. V. Right opposite —^just in front of. Dark visage — 
gloomy countenance, //ood—a. covering for the head. < 2 uell 
—put down. M. tried, by frowns, to make the palmer look 
down, or take off his fixed gaze. Not for that —connected 
with the last line. The palmer would not look down for that 
frowning look of M. *For that’=because of that look. Full 
met —met straight. Stern —severe. Fneountering glance — 
hostile look. IBxpl. The palmer leaned upon his staff, and 
stood face to^ace with M. His pale* bony face w-as half 
concealed by his hood. He stared M. full in the face, M., 
unable to endure the palmer's gaze, frowned at him to make 
him look down. But though their eyes met sternly more than 
once, the palmer was not the man to^uail before his rival. 
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By fits less frequent from the crowd 
Was heard the burst of laughter loud ; 

For still, as squire and archer stared 
On that dark face and matted beard. 

Their glee and game declined. 5 

All gazed at length in silence drear. 

Unbroke, save when in comrade's ear 
Some yeoman, wondering in his fear, 

Thus whispered forth his mind :— 

“ Saint Mary ! saw’st thou e'er such sight ? 10 

How pale his cheek, his eye how bright, 

Whene'er the fire-brand’s fickle light 
Glances beneath his cowl! 

Full on our Lord he sets his eye •, 

For his best palfrey would not I 15 

Endure that sullen scowl.” 

VII. 

But Marmion, as to cnase the awe 

Which thus had quelled theii hearts, who saw 

St. VI. I—I. by intervals. Less frequent^\^s% 

often : qualifies ‘fits’. Burst —peal. Still —continually. Matted 
knotted, not combed. -mirth. Game —amusement. De¬ 

clined— short, diminished. Flxpl.— The men of M. broke 
forth into laughter at long intervals, for as they looked on the 
^uUen scowl and tangled beard of the palmer, their mirth and 
jest were chilled. 

6 -—ffi. Drear —gloomy. Unbroke —uninterrupted. Wonder¬ 
ing in his fear —at a loss through fear. Firebrand —burning 
wood. Fickle —uncertain. Flxpl At last they all looked 
in awful silence, broken only when some archer, struck with 
a mysterious fear, thus expressed himself in whisper to his 
companion : “ Hy our Virgin Lady, did you ever see such a 
sight? How pale is his cheek, and how glowing is his eye, 
whenever the unsteady light of the burning faggot flashes 
under his hood 1 His eyes are fixed full on our Lord. For 
my part, I would not put up with that frowning look for the 
best horse M. has. 

St. YU. As —asif. ” Chase —drive away. Quelled their 
hearts —checked their spirits. Who saw —the antecedent of 
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The ever-varying fire-light $how 
That figure stern, and face of woe, 

Now called upon a squire :— 

“ Filz-Eustace, know’st thou not some lay, 
To speed the lingering night away ? 

We slumber by the fire " 

vin. 

So please you,'^ thus the youth rejoined, 

“ Our choicest minstrel’s left behind. 

Ill may we hope to please your ear, 
Accustomed Constant's strains to hear. 

The harp full deftly can he strike. 

And wake the lover’s lute alike. 

4.T0 dear Saint Valentine no thrush 


Vho’ is ‘them’ hidden in ‘their’=of them. ,J^zfer-vatytnp^ 
inconstant. Speed away beguile Unf^erin^ —hanginir 

heavy. IVe s/umber ^c.~ we will sleep here round the fir«^ 
See St. 26. U, 6-7. EIxpl. Hut Marmion, so as to disnei 
the fear which had killed the mirth of those who saw in the 
fitful hearth-light the rude figure and ominous visage of the 
palmer, now asked his squire Fitz-Eustace to entertain the 
party with a song to break the tediousness of the night Thev 
were to sleep beside the hearth, as the inn had not rooms 
enough and to spare. 

, So please you-^\et it please you to remem¬ 

ber. The squire respectfully expresses a hope that his infor¬ 
mation will not displease Marmion. Choicest—he^x, MinsieeHs" 
—singer is. He means of course Marmion’s nage Constant Uft 
behind at Lindisferne. ///-little. ConstanT^ 
the nun disguised as a page. It appears that with her dress 

she had assumed the masculine form of her name. Strains _ 

songs. /?-?///y—cleverly. play upon. -rouse. 

J^over^s lute —^ihe lute is the instrument with which the lover 
tries to please his lady-love. The harp is suited to heroir 
song. Cf. Don Juan, C. III. St. 86 : “The hero’s harn the 
lover’s lute.” 2 he harp.^^ahke He can skilfully handle the 
harp so as to produce stirring notes. He is equally clever at 
Jute which IS the proper instrument for the lover. Dearls/ 
dentin e. Valentine was a martyr of the third centuryTlIis 
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Sings livelier from a spring*tide bush; 

No nightingale her love-lorn tune 

More sweetly warbles to the mbon^ lo 

Woe to the cause, whate’er it be. 

Detains from us his melody. 

Lavished on rocks, and billows stern, 

Or duller monks of Lindisferne, 

Now must 1 venture, as 1 may, 15 

To sing his favourite roundelay.** 

day is the 14th February, on which day birds choose their 
mates. S. Valentine is therefore dear to them. Spring-iide^ 
green wood. —lit. forsaken by one’s love ; 

hence, plaintive ; in allusion to the story of Philomela, daughter 
of a king of Attica in Greece, who was changed into a nightin¬ 
gale when her false husband Terens, king of Phocis, was about 
to slay her with an axe. Cf. Rape of Lucrece :— 

]3y thl!>, lauventinfi Fhiloraol had ended 
The well-tuned warble of her nightly tjorrow. 

Also the Lady’s song in Comus :— 

Where tjio nightiugsilo, 

Nightly to thee her sad Bong inourncth well. 

And Parodist^ Losf^ Book IV :— 

.All but the wakeful nightingale, 

She uU night long her amorous descant aung. 

WarVles to the -sings in the hearing of the moon ; i.e.y 

sings at night. The belief that the nightingale never sings 
during the day is unfounded. If it so please you, 

replied Eustace, our best singer is left behind. Your ear is 
accustomed to hear the sweet notes of Constant. He can play 
on the harp and the lute equally well. The thrush from his 
vernal boWer does not sing a merrier song to St. Valentine. 
The nightingale at night does not “ pour her throat ” more 
sweetly and in sadder strains. > 

11>--14. Woe to the cause —ill luck attend the cause. Detains 
—(which) withholds. Lavished— poured profusely ; wasted, 
Stern —running high. Duller monks— monks more in¬ 
sensible than seas and rocks, since they cannot appreciate 
music. As I —as well as I can. Roundelay—^ song in 
which a line or two is repeated. Ebcpl. Accursed be the 
cause, whatever it is, that prevents us from listening to his 
music now wasted on waves and rocks, or on the obtuse- 
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|.A mellow voice Fitz-Eustace had, 

The air he chose was wild and sad; 

Such have I heard in Scottish land. 

Rise from the busy harvest band. 

When falls before the mountaineer, 5, 

On lowland plains, the ripened ea^ 

Now one shrill voice the notes prolong. 

Now a wild chorus swells the song : 

Oft have I listened, and stood still, 

As it came softened up the hill, 10 

And deemed it the lament of men 
Who languished for their native glen ; 

And thought how sad would be such sound 

eared monks of the Holy Isle. So I will try to the best of my 
ability to sing a favourite ballad of his. 

St. IX. 1-6. Melloiu —soft. Air —tune. [ 17 /^/—expres¬ 
sive of strong emotion. Harvest band of reapers. 

Ripened ear —blade of ripe corn. Bxpl. Eustace had a sweet 
voice. The tune he selected was full of pathos. I have heard 
such song sung by Highland labourers during harvest-time in 
the Lowlands of Scotland. In this passage Scott represents 
the Highland labourers, who come down fb the Lowlands to 
earn a living, as lamenting their brown hills when engaged in 
reaping. 

7—18. Shrill —piercing, high-toned. iVp/^Jw^—keep up ; 
sustain. The nom. * voice ’ being singular, the verb should be 
^prolongs.’ if Wild chorus — several voices singing together. 
Swells —increases the volume of; heightens. Bxpl. At one 
time a single voice sings in a high pitch. At another time all 
the harvesters join their voices and sing wildly. Softened — 
mellowed. It came^ ^c. —borrowed inadvertently from the 
Deserted Village : — 

SSweyt Wiis tlio Homid, when oft, at. evoning’s close, 

Up ytmder hill the villrk^^e nturmiu- rose. 

'I’liorc, .xs I passed with t-aroloas steps aud shiw, 

The tiiinglhig not(>.s camt. mften<Hl from helovo. 

La^t^uished—Glen —valley. Bxpl. I have often 
paused to listen to their song as it came sweetened from below, 
Methought it was the bewailing of home-sick men, pining 
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‘On Susquehana’s swampy ground^ 

Kentucky’s wood-encumbered brake, 15 

Or wild Ontario’s boundless lake, 

Where heart-sick exiles, in ih^ strain. 

Recalled fair Scotland’s hills again ! 

X. 

SONG. 

Where shall the lover rest, 

Whom the Fates sever 
From his true maiden’s breast, 

Parted for ever } 

Where, through groves deep and high, 5 

Sounds the far billow. 

Where early violets die. 

Under the willow. 

away in a foreign land, and yearning for their native hills. 
Susquehana —a river in Pennsylvania, U. S. Swampy —marshy. 
Kentucky —ione of the United States in the Mississippi Valley. 
The name, signifying * dark and bloody ground,’ commemo¬ 
rates the conflicts between various warlike tribes. Over two- 
thirds of it are densely wooded. Wood-cmumbered —tangled. 
Oniai'io —the easternmost and smallest of the five great lakes 
of N. America. It is called wild because it is subject to 
violent storms. Heartsick exiles —home-sick emigrants. In 
t/ie strain—by mesLus of the\r song. In the above lines Scott 
alludes to the extensive emigration of the Highlanders follow¬ 
ing the introduction of sheep-farming in Scotland. He has 
again been an unconscious borrower from Goldsmith. See 
T/ie Traveller 11 405-413. Blxpl. I could not but think 
how sad it would be to hear such doleful song on the flooded 
basin of Susquehana, on the woody tract of Kentucky, or near 
the tempestuous Ontario, where the Scottish emigrants, 
longing to get back to their mother-country, called back to 
their mind their native hills by singing melancholy songs. 

St. X. Rest^b^ buried. Whom^ &*c .—who has been, by a 
stroke of ill lurk, separated for good from his sweetheart. fVhere 
-'-he shall rest where. Groi/cs^ is*c. —dense woods consist¬ 
ing of tall trees. Sounds —is heard the sound 6f 

distant waves. ITarly—blooming ‘earliest of the spring.^ 
Violet-^An emblem of innocence. IVilloW’^tht drooping 
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CHORUS. 

EUu hrOf bfc. Soft shall be bis pillow. 

There, through the summer day, 

Coc^ streams are laving; 

There, while the tempests sway, 

Scarce are boughs waving; 5 > 

There thy rest shalt thou take, 

Parted forever, 

Never again to wake. 

Never, O never I 

CHORUS. 

EUu loroy dfc. Never, O never. 

XI. 

Where shall the traitor rest, 

He, the deceiver, 

Who could win maiden's breast, 

Ruin and leave her ? 

' X In the lost battle, 5 . 

Borne down by the flying, 

Where mingles war’s rattle 
With groans of the dying. J 

appearance of this tree is associated with feelings of sorrow. 
EUu this is the burden of the song, and means ‘alas, for 
him.’ Sofff ^c .—He shall sleep quietly in his grave. Laving-^ 
flowing ; washing their banks ; used intransitively. While the 
tempest when a storm is raging. Scarce^ 6^^.—The 

branches l-emain motionless. Thy test —thy eternal repose. 
In this song the lover referred to is De Wilton, and the faithful 
maiden is Lady Clare. They were separated through the 
machinations of Marmion. 

St, XI. The traitor —the faithless lover : of course refers to 
Marmion who did such deep injury to Constance. Deceiver — 
betrayer. In the lost amidst defeat. The song antici¬ 

pates the battle of Flodden where Marmion received his death- 
wound. Horne down —overthrown ; crushed. / 'he fiying'-- 
the routed troops. Wnr^s rattle-^the din of war. 5-8. These 
lines are a familiar quotation. Bxpl. The treacherous lover 
shall be vanquished in battle, and then be crushed by the 
fugitives. He shall lie where the roar of the battle is mingled 
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• CHORUS. 

loro, There shall he be Ijtng. 

T /t 

Her wing shall the eagle flap 
O’er the false-hearted; 

His warm blood the wolf shall lap, 5 

Ere life be parted. 

Shame and dishonour sit 
By his grave ever ; 

Blessing shall hallow it,— 

Never, O never ! 

CHORUS. 

JEleu loroy ^c. Never, O never! 

XH. 

It ceased, the melancholy sound ; 

And silence sunk on all around. 

The air was sad ; but sadder still 
It fell on Marmion’s ear, 

And plained as if disgrace and ill, 5 

And shameful death were near. 

He drew his mantle past his face, 

Between it and the band, 

And rested with his head a space, 

Reclining on his hand. 10 

with the shrieks of the men mortally wounded. Her wing, 
—“the vulture shall hover over the false lover to make a meal of 
him. His warm^ —The wolf shall drink his warm blood 

ere life be extinct. Shame Qr*c .—disgrace shall for ever attend 
his grave. Hallow —consecrate. No priest shall pronounce 
benediction over his burial. 

St. XII. Silence —a perfect silence prevailed. Sunk 
—•settled. Air —tune. —sounded mournfully ; poured 

forth its note of woe. 3-6. Sxpl. The tune to which the 
song was set was a plaintive one, and its eflect on M. was most 
depressing. Its doleful sound seemed to portend dishonor, 
misfortune, and an ignominious death at no distant time. 
Past —over. Between^ —so as to screen his face from his 

followers. A space^e^, while. For a lime he supported his 
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His thoxigfats I scan not: but I ween, 

That, could their import have been seeUy 
The meanest groom in all the hall, 

That e*jer tied courser to a stall. 

Would scarce have wished to be their prey, r 5 

For Lutterward and Fontenaye. 

xin. 

fHigh minds, of native pride and force, 

Most deeply feel thy pangs, Remorse ! 

Fear, for their scourge, mean villains have. 

Thou art the torturer of the brave I 

Yet fatal strength they boast to steel 5 

Their minds to bear the wounds they feel, 

Even while they writhe beneath the smart 
Of civ// conflict in the heart.j 

head on his hand. Sca/f —scrutinize ; examine. H^een —sup¬ 
pose. Import —meaning. Seen —known. Courser —horse. 
Tobejheir prey —to be tortured by those thoughts. For^\r\ 
exchange of ; as the price of. Lutterward —the estates of 
Marmion, His thouy^hts...Fontenaye. Elz.pl. I cannot pre¬ 
tend to tell what the thoughts of M. were. But this I can say, 
that if they could have been guessed, the meanest horse-boy of 
his would not have consented to be their victim for all that M. 
possessed. 

St. XIll. The first four lines are an example of the figure 
called Apostrophe, for remorse personified is addressed by 
the poet. His^h minds—hexoxc souls. Offuitive pride —natur¬ 
ally proud. Bzpl. Brave men, conscious of worth and power, 
are more liable to the throes of repentance than others. Fear.^ 
—Base and cowardly fellows are punished by fear, but the 
brave are tormented by remorse only. Fatal stren^t/t—disas¬ 
trous fortitude. Their strength of mind enables them to put up 
■with the pangs of remorse. So they are prevented from repent¬ 
ing and thus mending their ways. Boast —pride them¬ 
selves on. To steel apposition with Tatal strength.’ 

. 5 '/^^/—harden endure the stings of remorse. Cf. 

Flegy : The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 

IVr/tAe—twist the limbs in pain. Smart —infliction ; 
extreme pain. Civil convict —strife bet. conflicting feelings in 
one’s own heart. A civil war is a war bet. citizens of the same 
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43 ^ 

For soon Lon) MarDfiion ti^sed Ikift hoicd^ 

And) smiling, to Fits^Ea^tace said :— to 

Is it not strange, that, as ye Sting, 

Seemed in mine ear a death*peal rung, 

Such as in nunneries they toU ' 

For some departing sister's sou) ? 

Say, what may this portend ?" 15 

Then first the Palmer silence broke, 

{The live-long day he had not spoke) 

“ The death of a dear friend.” 

XIV. 

Marmion, whose steady heart and eye 
Ne’er changed in worst extremity ; 

Marmion, whose soul could scantly brook. 

Even from his king, a haughty look; 

Whose accent of command controlled, 5 

In camps, the boldest of the bold; 

Thought, look, and utterance, failed him now, 

state. Here the conflict is bet. pnde and remorse in the-human 
heart. Vet.., heart. Expl . They boast that they have 
strength enough to endure the pangs of remorse, even while 
they are a prey to ’conflicting feelings. This strength has a 
very pernicious effect, for it stifle s their moral instinct, and so 
prevented them from living better lives. 

9— 18. .S'/r^f/ar^V'-sinyular. Dcaih-peal —knell. Runt ^— 
sounded ; part. adj. ToU —ring, /'or —for the benefit of 
the soul of some nun vfhen she dies. Such a death-peal is 
described in C. II. St. 33. Expl. It is most singular that while 
you were singing, it seemed as if I heard the funeral bell which 
they sound m convents on the occasion of the death of some 
nun. Portend —an^ur : presage ; bod^. P'irst —The 
Palmer now spoke for the first time. IJvedonsr —whole. The 
e/eai/tf <2^v.—‘‘ by the dead-bell is meant a tinkling in the ears, 
which our peasantry in the country regard as a secret in¬ 
telligence of some friend’s decease”.— Hogg. 

St. XIV. r-i2. Marmion —left without a verb, or in app. 
with iiiin’ in /, 7. Steady /Mtrr/—unshaken courage. Never 
€hany^ed —never faltered in greatest danger. ScanUy^ 

scarcely. Haughty-.look —proud glance. Accent of command 
—-commanding tone. Controlled—Thought 
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Fallen was his glance, and flushed his brow; 

For either in the tone, 

Or something in the Palmer's look, io> 

So full upon his conscience strook. 

That answer he found none. 

^Thus oft it haps, that when within 
They shrink at sense of secret sin, 

A feather daunts the brave; 15 

A fool's wild speech confounds the wise. 

And proudest princes vail their eyes 
Before their meanest slave.^ 

was stunned, his countenance fell, and he lost his speech. 
I^'aHen &*c. —he looked do«vn. Flushed His face became 
crimsoned with shame. So fullr^ &*c. —So deeply wounded his 
conscience. Strook'^SiTi old past tense of strike^ to suit the 
rhyme. Qi. Lady of the Ltike, 3-9-14. JElxpl. His courage 
never failed M., or his eye wavered, in the greatest danger. His 
soul would revolt even if his king looked haughtily on him. His 
commanding voice held in check the bravest of the brave 
among his soldiers. But he was now stupefied, pa^, and 
speechless. His eyes were cast down, and he was put out of 
countenance. There was something either in the voice or 
look of the f^almer, that went to his conscience, so that he had 
no reply to make. 

13 — 18. Thus.brave.— Qousirxxc : Thus it often happens 
that a feather daunts the brave when they shrink within at (a) 

sense of secret sin. The clause when within . sin applies 

also to the wise in /. princes xn I^ 17. Within-~-'in-‘ 

wardly. Shrink —recoil ; start back. Sense of secret sin — 
guilty consciei^e. A feather cause is sufficient 

to frighten a conscience-stricken man. So in Hamlet^ 3* i : 
** Conscience does make cowards of us all.*' Cf. also King 
JRichard 5-3: “ O, coward conscience, how dost thou 
afflict me.^’ Wild speech —incoherent words : babble. Confounds 
—disturbs the equanimity of. f'I// 7 -'~low'er, Cf. Hamlet, 1-2 : 

Do not for ever with thy vaikd Ud.s 
iSfv.. j.. li),} ijohlo fatlu-r t.iL <lu>.t. 

Thus it is often the case that when the conscience 
labours under conscious sin, the veriest trifle will frighten the 
brave, a fool’s nonsense will upset the wise, and the proudest 
princes will quail in the presence of their humblest servant. 
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XV. 

Well might he falter I —By his aid 
Was Constance Beverley betrayed. 

Not that be augurM of the doom, 

Which on the living closed the tomb; 

But, tired to hear the desperate maid 
Threaten by turns, beseech, upbraid ; 

And wroth, because in wild despair, 

She practised on the life of Clare; 

Its fugitive the church he gave, 

Though not a victim, but a slave; 

And deemed restraint in convent strange 
Would hide her wrongs, and her revenge. 

St. XV. I—12. IVell There was sufficient cause for 
Marmion’s confusion. Aid —concurrence ; connivance ; Co¬ 

operation. Betrayed —delivered into the hands of her enemy— 
the monks of Holy Isle—in violation- of trust, Augurea-^ 
guessed. The word lit. means to predict the future by watching 
the flight of birds. Doom —the sentence of the Chapter qf 
St. Benedict. Which ... which condemned her to be 

^Ihried alive- See. C. 11 . St. i5- Tired to wearied with 

hearing. Desperate — become frantic through disappointed 
love. Wf’oth-^a.ngry ; qualifies ‘he’ in /. 9. Practised 
attempted to take away ; plotted against. Constance, had 
bribed a monk to poison her rival Clare who had fled to the 
shrine of Whitby to shun her marriage with Marinion. See C. 11 . 
St, 29, Its fugitive —the nun Constance who had escaped from 
the Abbey of Fontevraud, on the borders of Anjou. See C. II. 
St, 20. Though, &*c.-’-Jrle gAve her up to the church, though > 
not as a vicltm, but as a slave. M. wanted that she should 
be kept in strict captivity in the convent of Holy Isle where 
she would be perfectly harmless to injure M. in^any way. He 
certainly did not wish that she should be made away with. 
Restraint, &*c, —Confinement in an unknown nunnery, .tfide 
her 7 orongs —prevent the injuries M. had done her from seeing 
the light. Her revenge, i.e,, prevent her from taking revenge 
on M. This is an instance of the figure called zeugma, by which 
an adjective or verb, which agreed with a nearer word, is, by 
way of supplement, referred also to another more remote^ 
Kxpl. No wonder that M. had lost self-command. It 
was by his contrivance that Constjwnce was treacherously 
delivered into the hands of the monks of Holy Isle. Certainly 
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Himself, proud Henry’s favourite peer, 

Held Romish thunders idle fear. 

Secure his pardon he might hold, 

For some slight mulct of penance-gold. 

Thus judging, -he gave secret way 
When the stern priests surprised their prey. 

His train but deemed the favourite page 

Was left behind, to spare his age ; 20 

he had no suspicion that they would wall her up in a dungeon 
of the convent. But he was tired of hearing the furious 
maiden alternately vow vengeance, supplicate, and reproach. 
Highly incensed at her attempt, while in a state of frenzy, to 
poison Clare, he surrendered her to the church from which she 
had run away, intending only that she should be kept closely 
confined, bin far from wishing her death. He thought that 
imprisonment in a foreign convent would seal her lips as re¬ 
gards his treatment of her, and prevent her from carrying 
out her threats of vengeance on hitm 

13—16. Himself —he himself. Proud —being the most 
favoured of Henryks nobles. Held idle fears —had no fear for ; 
despised. Komish thunders —anathemas or imprecations tjy 
the church of Rome. As he had seduced a nun, he would be 
denounced by the church if exposed. But he cared very little 
for it, as he knew the king would befriend him. Here we have 
an instance of anachronism. The time referred to in the text 
must be jirtor to 1513, the dale of Flodden Field ; while Henry 
received the title of the Defender of the Faith in 1521. The 
expression ‘Romish thunders^ would be out of date at a time 
when Henry had not yet broken away from the Pope. Secure 
—feeling c^uite sure. His pardon he might obtain the 

Pope’s pardon. Mulct —fine. Penance-gold' —^old paid as 
punishment for liis sins. See note on ‘pardoner’. 1 . 20, p. 70. 

Hxpl. As for himself, high in royal favour, he did not fear 
excommunication by the Pope. He felt certain that be could 
purchase pardon from the I’ope with gold—he would only have 
to pay a small fine by way of punishment for having enticed 
a nun from the convent. 

37—24. Gave secret ‘ivay- —connived at the capture of Con¬ 
stance. Surprised their prey —pounced upon their victim. 
Ht^ ttain^ &*c, —^his followers only thought. To spare his age 
—in consideration of his youth ; in order that being so young 
he might not have to undergo the hardships of a journey to 
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Or other if they deemed^ none dared 
To mutter what he thought and heard : 

Woe to the vassal who durst pry 
Into Lord Marmion’s privacy 1 

XVI. 

His conscience slept—^he deemed her well, 

And safe secured tn distant cell; 

But, wakened by her favourite lay, 

And that strange Palmer's boding say, 

That fell so ominous and drear, 5 , 

Full on the object of his fear, 

To aid remorse's venomed throes, 

Dark tales of convent-vengeance rose : 

Scotland. Or other, &»c .—or if they suspected otherwise, i.e., 
if they had discovered Marmion’s secret. Mutter—hint ; 
whisper. PVoe &*c .—that servant would come to grief, if he 
manifested any curiosity about the private affairs of M. 

St. XVI. I — 2 . His conscience slept— kept his con¬ 
science quiet. EiXpl. M. had lulled his conscience into a 
temporary peace, as he thought Constance was in good health, 
and safely lodged in a far off convent. 

3—8. Wakened...lay —an absolute clause. Cotistr. But 
his conscience being wakened by her favourite lay, and that 
strange Palmer’s boding say, that fell so ominous and drear 
full on the object of his fear, dark tales of convent-vengeance 
rose to aid remorse’s venomed throes. H'aked —(being) roused 
from sleep. By^Jay —at the sound of the song she was 
fond of singing. Bodiny^ say —prophetic utterance ; words of 
ill omen. Bell full on —were exactly applicable to. So 
ominons and drear—whh such a terrible signification. The 
object of his fear —the thing M. feared, ie., the death of Con¬ 
stance at the hands of the monks. To aid —to add to. Re¬ 
morses the bitter pangs of remorse. Dafk dread¬ 

ful stories. Conveyit-sfenyearice— the horrible doom indicted on 
the transgressors of convent-rules, arose in his mind. 

Bxpl. The conscience of M. was now awakened at the sound 
of her favourite song and the ominous words of the mysterious 
Palmer that exactly fitted in with what he was fearing, namely, 
the death of Constance. To add to the stings of his guilty 
conscience there now arose in his mind frightful stories of the 
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And Constance, late betrayed and scorned, 

All lovely on his soul returned ; .10 

.Lovely as when, at treacherous call, 

She left her convenes peaceful wall, 

Crimsoned with shame, with terror mute, 

Dreading alike escape, pursuit, 

Till love, victorious o’er alarms, 15 

Hid fears and blushes in his arms. 

XVII. 

“Alas!*’ he thought, “how changed that mien ! 

How changed these timid looks have been, 

Since years of guilt and of disguise 
Have steeled her brow and armed her eyes! 

No more of virgin terror speaks 5 

The blood that mantles in her cheeks; 

horrible death to which the Church doomed its victims for 
violating its rules. 

9—16. Constancc.,.relurned.—\ie now remembered Con¬ 
stance, whom he had ceased to love, and treacherously given 
up to the monks, in all her beauty. At treacherous call —at the 
call ojf the traitor (Marmionl. Crimsoned with shame— 
blushing, speechless. Dreading alike equally 

afraid of leaving the convent, and of being pursued afterwards. 
Victorious —triumphing over her fears. ‘Love’ is nom. 
to the verb ‘hid’. /f/V/—caused her to hide or bury. Arms — 
Hsmbrace. Hxpl. That Constance, whom he so lately despised 
and made over to the monks, now appeared before his mind’s 
eye in' all hei" loveliness. She looked as chaining as when, 
relying on his false professions, she left the peaceful convent, 
her face red with shame, and the fear of escape and pursuit de¬ 
priving hei of the power of speaking. At length love proved 
more powerful than fear, and enabled her to drown her fears 
and quench her blushes in his bosom. 

St. XVII. i— 10. appearance. Timid looks — 

bashful expression of the eyes. Guilt —illicit love with ,M. 
Disguise —as a page. Steeled her brow —roughened her 
features. Armed her cj/es—given her a masculine expression ; 
hardened her look. Virgin terror—the timidity characteristic 
'of maidens. Speaks shows. Mantles m—dushes. JVo 

more,.,cheeks,—The blood that spreads over her cheeks no 
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Fierce, and unfeminine, are there. 

Frenzy for joy, for grief, despair; 

And I the cause-—for whom were given 

Her peace on earth, her hopes in heaven !— " 10 

** Would/’ thought he, as the picture grows, 

1 on its stalk had left the rose ! 

Oh, why should man’s success remove 

longer gives evidence of maiden basbfulness. Fierce and un- 
feminine —wild and unwomanly : qualifies ‘frenay/ and 
^despair/ Are there—on the cheeks. Frenzy-^v\o\cfit 

excitement ; mania. /v>r—-in place of. For ^rief despair _ 

grief has given place to despair. I the cause —I am the cause 
of all the changes that have come upon her. For ‘whom—for 
whose sake. Given —given up ; surrendered. Peace on earth 
—earthly happiness. Hopes in heaven —hope of salvation. 
See C. II. St. 27" Bxpl. Marmion thought with sorrow the 
change that the appearance of Constance had. undergone. 
.Her bashful looks were greatly altered in course of the time 
she lived as his mistress in the disguise of bis page, and which 
killed her blushes and hardened her eyes. 'The blood no 
longer suffuses her cheeks in maiden timidity. Her cheeks 
no more reflected joy or grief, but manifested unusual excite¬ 
ment and despair in their places, and so presented a savage 
and unwomanly appearance. He, Marmion, was to blame for 
all that. It was for him that she had sacrificed her peace on 
earth and happiness hereafter. 

II— 21. Would —I should wish. As the picture ^rows —as 
the recollection of Constance became more vivid, and so opened 
his eyes to the enormity of his guilt. Oa its stalky &*c,^ 
When a man wins a maiden’s love, and robs her of her virginity, 
he is said to pluck the rose from its stalk. A rose looks fairest 
while on its stalk. If you remove it frorn its stalk, it will soon 
wither, and so lose its charms. Similarly, a maiden looks 
most beautiful in her virgin puritv. If she loses that, she 
ceases to be attractive. Cf. Olhello^ 5. 2 ;— 

Whon r htivo pliickurt tho rose, 

1 cannot ffive it vital growth again. 

It mttflt needs wither. 

Also Hamlet^ 3.4 :— 

Takes off tho rose 

From the fair forehead of au Uiuocent love. 

Mafis success—thn favourable termination of a man’s suit; the 
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The very charms that wake his love 1 

Her convent’s peaceful solitude 15 

Is now a prison harsh and rude ; 

And, pent within the narrow cell. 

How will her spirit chafe and sarell ! 

How brook the stern monastic laws 1 

The penance how—*and I the cause ! 20 

Vigil and scourge—perchance even worse I 

And twice he rose to crv—“ To horse !" 

And twice bis sovereign’s mandate came, 

Like damp upon a kindling flame ; 

And twice he thought,—“ Gave I not charge 25 

She should be safe, though not at large ? 

They durst not, for their island, shred 
One golden ringlet from her head.” 

attainment of his desire. Remove the very charms &^c .— 
blind him to the attractions that first excited his love. It is a 
well known fact that when a man has won the love of a woman, 
and the first eflTusions of love are over, he ceases to value her 
1^5 before Cf. 

IVir w<iraen uro hb roscB, whose fair llower 

IJovng-oiico displayed, dotli Jail that very hour. TtveljUi JSi>jhty ‘J I. 

Pent —confined ; imprisoned. Chafe —fret. Swell —heave with 
indignation. Jhook —submit, keeping awake for re¬ 

ligious exercises. Scourge —lash. JTven worse — i. e.^ death. 
Bzpl. As her image became more distinct in his mind’s eye, 
he wished he had not outraged her maidenhood, but left her 
in her virgin chastity. “Why is it,” he asked, “that a 
man should despise a woman after she has succumbed to his 
lust ? The quiet seclusion of the convent would now seem to 
her cruel and rigorous imprisonment. Her spirit will rage and 
revolt at being shut up within a close dungeon. How will her 
spirit endure the draconian laws of the convent, bear the 
penetential punishment, and submit to sleepless nights for 
religious exercises, to flogging, perhaps to death ?” 

22—28. Mandate —authoritative command. hu¬ 

midity : moist air. Kfndh\{^ fiume—^vea Sihont to blaze. The 
thought of his embassy to the Scottish Court checked bis 
purpose to return to l.indisferne to deliver Constance. Gave 
I not charge —did 1 not leave orders to the monks. Safe — 
unharmed* At lar^e‘—2L\. liberty. Por their island —for all 
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WliHe tbus in Marmion^s bosom strove 
Kepentance and reviving love, 

Like )^hirlwinds, whose contending sway 
IVe seen Loch Vennachar obey, 

Their host the Palmer*s speech had heard, 5 

And, talkative, took up the word: 

“Ay, reverend Pilgrim, you, who stray 

From Scotland's simple land away, 

To visit realms afar. 

Full often learn the art to know la 

Of future weal, or future woe, 

By word, or sign, or star; 

Yet might a knight his fortune hear, 

their island is worth ; for the sake of their island, or, to avoid 
losing It. S/tred —cut. Fixpl. At the thought of Constance's 
life being in danger, Marmion was about to call for horse to go 
to her rescue. But he was checked by the recollection that 
his mission was to the Court of the Scottish king. He persuad> 
ed himself of her safety, for before leaving her at Lindisfeme 
he had given strict orders that no bodily harm should befall 
her, though she should not have her liberty. They would not 
dare, as they valued their island, to injure a single lock of her 
golden tresses. 

St. XVIII. I —6. Reviving — renewed. Contendinsi sway 
—conflicting force. Loch Vennachar —in the south of Perth¬ 
shire. It is the easternmost of the three lakes round which 
the scenery of the Lady of the Lake lies. submit 10 ; 

be heaved by. TaikaHz*e—iocaX of gossiping. Took^ Sfc.-^ 
began to speak, took part in the conversation. Flxpl. \Yhile 
remorse And returning love were thus struggling in the heart 
of M., like a violent, rotatory, .aerial current, whose impetuous 
force profoundly agitates the bosom of Lake Vennach«ar, the inn¬ 
keeper, who had heard what the Palmer had said, being a 
garrulous fellow, joined in the conversation. * 

7-*—16. really. Stray -W'ander far. Sim^ie 

/niW—'plain, unattractive country. To vtsify —on a 

pilgrimage to distant lands. By word—hy the help of magic 
which gives oracular power. See St 19. /. 8 and 18. 
omens, such as flight of birds. 5 /<ir-“position of stars in 
heaven, f.^., knowledge of astrology. Vet mighty the 

10 
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If, knight-like, be despises fear. 

Not far from hence ;—if fathers old 15 

Aright our hamlet legend told/’ 

These broken words the menials move, 

(For marvels still the vulgar love,) 

And, Marmion giving licence cold, 

His tale the host thus gladly told : 20 

XIX. 

THE HOSTS TALE. 

“ A clerk could tell what years have flown 
Since Alexander filled our throne, 

(Third monarch of that warlike name), 

And eke the time when here he came 

To seek Sir Hugo, then our lord : 5 

A braver never drew a sword ; 

A wiser never, at the hour 
Of midnight, spoke the word of power : 

landlord means that a knight, even without the power 
acquired by a Palmer can learn his future at a place not far 
from the inn. Kni^ht^like —as a knight should be. If fathers 
tsr^e .—if our forefaihers have correctly handed down the village 
tradition. 

17—20. Broken —Move the menials —make the 
attendants impatient to hear the tale. Move —excite. Marvels— 
wonders. For..Jo 7 ie —for the low class people are particularly 
fond of hearing wonderful stones. This love for the marvell¬ 
ous is not confined to the menials only. It is a common weak¬ 
ness of man. Says Goldsmith : 

"Wo hnvu ti wovifLanng nviahiif withiu u«, which findrthugeuratificatioii whci» 
wc sue Rti'angfe fuatn dune, and cannot at the t,aino time sec the doer, or theuse." 

Co/el license —indifferent permission. 

St. XIX. I — to. —scholar': derived from the same 

loot as cler^y^ who were the only learned men during the Mid¬ 
dle Ages. iVhat years^ —^how many years have passed 

since Alexander III. became the king of Scotland. * He reigned 
from 1249 to 1286. also. The timcy &r»c, —could tell the 

time when Alexander 111 . came to this place to consult Sir 
Hugh de Gifford. A braver— more fearless man than Sir 
Hugh. Wiser —one more learned in magic. Word of 
Power —magic spell. The student will remember hoiv 
Prospero could command the spirits by his knowledge of 
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The $ame^ whom ancient records call 
The founder of the Goblin-Hall. 

'I would, Sir Knight, your longer stay 
Gave you that cavern to survey. 

‘Of lofty roof and ample size, 

^Beneath the castle deep it lies 
Tp hew the living rock profound, 

The floor to pave, the arch to round. 

There never toiled a mortal arm, 

It all was wrought by word and charm; 

And 1 have heard my grandsire say, 

That the wild clamour and afiray 
‘Of those dread artisans of hell. 

Who laboured under Hugo’s spell, 

Sounded as loud as ocean’s war 
Among the caverns of Dunbar. 

XX. 

The king Lord Gifford's castle sought, 

Deep labouring with uncertain thought; 

magic. Ancient record —old annals. Goblin-Hall —a capa¬ 
cious cavern in the castle of Hugh Gifford, supposed to 
have been formed by magic. 

II—24. Gave you —gave you time ; permitted you. I would 
wish, my lord, you could stay with us longer so as to 
he able to inspect that subterranean cave yourself. Deep 
heneath-^i^x below. Hew —cut. Living rock —the rock in 
Its original state, before it has been cut in pieces and removed ; 
so called because it shows signs of life so far as its growth is 
concerned. 

Pro/ound~-“d&eT^ : qualifies ‘rock’. Pave —level, (Vroug/tl 
—worked, IVord, charm —synonymous : spell; maigic. To 

hew . charm. Kxpl. The quarry to a great depth was 

excavated, the floor reduced to a level, and the vaulted ceiling 
shaped round, not by work of hand, but by the occult power 
of magic. Wild clamour—boisterous noise ; loud din. A^ray 
—tumult. Dread ^c .—fearful infernal workers ; demons. 
Who laboured^ ^c .—who worked by the command of the 
magician Hugo. Oreads war—roskr of breakers. Dunbar — 
^See C. 1. St. 19., p. 69. 

St. KK. I—IT, visited, Deep^ 6^^.—very much 
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Even then he f^niKtered his host. 

To meet upon western coast; 

For Norse and Daiiuth gntUeys plied 
Their oars within the Frith of Clyde. 

There floated Haco’s banner trim, 

Above Norweyan warriors $r!m, 

Savage of heart, and large of limb, 

Threatening both continent and isle, to 

Bute, Arran, Cunninghame, and Kyle. 

Lord Gifford, deep beneath the ground, 

Heard Alexander's bugle sound, 

And tarried not his garb to change, 

oppressed with doubt. Eiien thev —already ; at that very time. 
Norse —belonging to Norsemen or Northmen, Le. the'inhabitants 
of ancient Scandinavia. Galleys —long, low ships with one deck 
propelled by oars. Plied —worked steadily at. Plied their 
oars —cruised. Frith —a narrow inlet of the sea at the mouth 
of a river ; writ, also firth. Clyde —a famous river and firth of 
south-west Scotland. Floated —fluttered ; waved in the wind. 
Hctco —king of Norway, who, in 1263, invaded Scotland at the 
head'of a powerful army and fleet. 

Oo tbo iHt Oct. IJaco, havinsT afrlvod on the W. cofWt, cotninenced lion- 

tllitles by makinfi; himsflf master of the Islands of Bute and Arrsui, lying; in the 
Xuouth of the Frith of (Jlyde, and then appeared with his gpreat navy off the vllUi|7t 
Largs, ill Cunuinghaino. The Scots were in arma to defend the shore, but Haca 
(diaembarked a great part of his troiips, and obtained some advantages over them. 
On the neift day, ai<»re Scottish trcK>i)s having (Kjmo up, the battle was renewed 
wltlt |^>at energy. H»iCo was defeated, his army scattered!, and he himself 
lielladf to retire to tlio Oi*knoy Island. Tliore ho died, full of ahame and sorrow 
fur the lc>as of his army, and the ingloriouH couclualoii of his formidable invasion. 
jTwn Grand/athti'*a Talek. 

I 

Trim —nice ; not fittingly used before the terrible banner of 
Haco. Norweyan —the usual form is Norwegian. Grim —fierce. 
Sanjage of heart —inhuman ; heartless. Targe of —giantlike. 
Threatening^ The banner of Haco floated ominously both 

on the mainland and the Islands. Bute^ -islands in the 

P'irth of Clyde. Cunninghafne‘-'nortix^rtx part of Ayrshire, 
Kyle —central part of Ayrshire. 

jt^—28. Deep —in the subterranean cave, 2>., in his 

Goblin'-Hall. Heard —heard the sound of bugle at his gate, 
and. knew that it was the king’s. ^r.~he did not. 
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But, in fais wizard bsibit 15 

Came forth,—a quaint and fearful sight I 
His mantle lined with fox-Akins white; 

His high and wrinkled h^rehead bore 

A pointed cap, saeh as of yore 

Clerks say that Pharaoh’s Magi wore ; zo 

His shoes were marked with cross and spell; 

Upon his breast a pentacle ; 

His zone, of virgin parchment thin. 

Or, as some tell, of dead man’s skin, 

Bore many a planetary sign, 25 

Combust, and retrogade, and trine ; 

And in his hand he held prepared, 

A naked sword without a guard. 

pause to change his clothing. Strang[e wizard —singular 

dress of a magician. Came forth —came out. Quaint-^ 
unusual; odd. Fearful sight —terrible to look at. Mantle^ 
gown : nom. abs. Lined —covered on the inside. Nigh —broad. 
Wrinkled —furrowed. Bore —carried. Pointed —conical; pyra¬ 
midal. Of yore —formerly. PharaoBs Magi —the magicians 
of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, who opposed Moses. See JIxodus:, 
ch. 7. Ma^i---{pro. ma-ji) lit. sages of the East; magicians. 

charmed words; magic symbols. Pentae/e —“ a piece 
of fine linen, folded with five corners, according to the five 
senses, and suitably inscribed with characters. This the 
magician extends towards the spirits which he invokes, when 
they are stubborn and rebellious, and refuse to be conformable 
unto the ceremonies and rites of magic.”—Reginald Scott’s 
-Discovery of Witchcraft. ZoftC'—\y^X% girdle. Virgin parch¬ 
ment —fresh parchment that has not been used for writing. 
Parchment is derived from Pergamus in Asia Minor where it. 
was first made. Planetary sign —astrological figure Combust 
trine. —These are astrological terms, used to qualify 
‘sjtgir, A planet is combust (lit. burnt) when it is too near the 
Stin to be seen; retrograde (backward) when it moves from 
ea^t .to west, and is visible on the side opposite the sun.' 
Planets are trine when they are 120 degrees, or a third part of 
th« Zodiac, from each other. The girdle of Gifford was marked 
with the symbols of the planets in these different positions. 
Naked —drawn, ,bare. (Juard —the part of the hilt of a sword 
which protects the hand. 
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XXI. 

^'Dire dealings with the fiendish race 
Had marked strange lines upon his face; 

Vigil and fast had worn him grim, 

His eyesight dazzled seemed and dim, 

As one unused to upper day; 5* 

Even his own menials with di^ay 
Beheld, Sir Knight, the grisly sire. 

In this unwonted wild attire ; 

Unwonted, for traditions run, 

He seldom thus beheld the sun. 10 

** I know,” he said,—his voice was hoarse, 

And broken seemed its hollow force— 

1 know the cause, although untold, 

Why the king seeks his vassal’s hold ; 

Vainly from me my liege would know 15 

His kingdom’s future weal or woe; 

But yet, if strong his arm and heart. 

His courage may do more than art. 

St. XXI. 1—10. /h’re dea/i'ngs —dreadful intercourse. 
h'iendish demons. IVorn him j^itn —reduced him to a 

hideous form, 4-5. Constr, His eyesight seemed dazzled 
and dim as the eyesight of one unused to upper day. Dacsied 
—overpowered by too much light. l^pper day-light. 

Unused, —living more in underground darkness than in the 
open light of the day. Grisly grim master. Unwonted— 
strange. For traditions run —for it is reported of him. He 
seldom, — He was never seen above-ground in that dress. 
Szpl. Horrid transactions with infernal beings had wrought 
unearthly wrihkies upon bis face. Waking and fasting had 
reduced him to a hideous skeleton. His eyes looked lusterless 
and weak-sighted, as if they were not accustomed to the light 
of the day. Nay, Sir Knight, his own servants were struck 
w'ith terror at the sight of their master in that unusual and 
weird dress ;—1 say unusual, for it is said, he was never seen 
so habited in the broad day-light. 

II—18. Hoarse —grating. Broken —weakened. * Hollow 
force —guttural sound. Fawa/—one who holds from, and^ 
renders homage to, a king or lord, castle. LiegC’-y 

(pr. leej) a lord having lieges or vassals. Art—vny magic 
power. 
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“ Of middle air the demons proud. 

Who ride upon the racking ’^loud, 

Can read, in fixed or wandering star, 

The issue of events afar; 

But still their sullen aid withhold, 5 

Save when by mightier force controlled. 

Such late I summoned to my hall; 

And though so potent was the call, 

That scarce the deepest nook of hell 
1 deemed a refuge from the spell, 10 

Yet, obstinate in silence still. 

The haughty demon mocks my skill. 

15—18* Expl. It is in vain that my liege lord wishes to 
know from me what will happen to his kingdom. It is not in 
my power to give him that information, which he can get only 
by his strength and courage. 

St. 21 X 11 . 1—6. The proud demons of middle 

proud followers of Satan who live in the air between earth and 
heaven. The middle air is the air beneath the aether or upper 
air which extends to heaven. H^ho ride, iW.—who are borne 
upon driving clouds. ‘Racking’—flying as when breaking up ; 
driven by the wind. Fixed star—s\2x fixed to its orbit. 
li’anderinfT star —planet, which lit. means a wanderer, issue 
—result. Afar —distant ; future. Sullen —given with reluctance. 
IVithhold-^keep back. Save^ —except when they are 

compelled to reveal the future by one stronger than they. 
Expl. The haughty devils who live in the air above the 
earth’s atmosphere, and who make their aerial journey upon 
drifting clouds, can tell what is concealed in the depth of 
futurity from the position of planets and fixed stars in heaven. 
But they always refuse to communicate this knowledge unless 
compelled by a power stronger than theirs. 

7—12. Such —such a demon. L.aie^ Qr^c. — 1 recently bade 
to appear in my Goblin Hall. So potent^ &*c. —so powerful 
was the spell I employed in summoning it. Deepest nook —in¬ 
most abyss. A refuse from the spell—^ shelter from the 
charm. Obstinate in doggedly making no response. 

Mocks my sktll —scorns my magic power. Expl. Lately I 
commanded such a spirit to appear in the underground hall. 
1 used such a potent charm for the purpose that not 
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But thou, who little know’st thy might, 

As born upon tbjit blessed night 

When yawning graves, and dying groan, 15 

Proclaimed hell’s empire overthrown,— 

With untaught valour shall compel 
Response denied to magic spell.” 

** Grammy/* quoth our monarch free, 

**Place him but front to front with me, 20 

And, by this good and honoured brand, 

The gift of Coeur-de-Lion's hand, 

even the obscurest corner of the hell would be inac¬ 
cessible to it. But the proud fiend persistently turned a deaf 
ear to my invocation and rendered my witchcraft entirely 
inoperative. 

13—18. Thou —the king. Who litiUy —who is un¬ 
conscious of his power. As bom —since you were born* 
Blessed night —auspicious night, Le ^ Good Friday. It is 
popularly believed that those who are born on Christmas or 
Good Friday are able to see spirits, and even to command 
them. opening. As the graves opened, many 

saints rose from their graves. Dyin^ groan —the cry of pain 
uttered by Christ before he breathed his last. Proclaimed &*c. 
—announced that the reign of Satan was at an end, for Christ 
by his death had atoned fur*the stn of man, and restored him 
to Paradise be had lost. Cf. Matthew^ Ch. 27 :— 

' when be had cried again with a loud voice, yielded up the ghost.... 

And the graves ^ero opened ; and many bodies of the saints which slept arose and 
came otit of the graves after the rosurreotion, and went into tlie holy city." 

Untaught V4jilour —natural courage. Compel responseorce. 
an answer frofn the spirits. Denied^ which all my power 

as a magician has failed to extort from them. JSlltpL You do 
not know what power you have. You were born on Good 
Friday when the graves opened, and Christ moaned in the 
agonies of death, purchasing the redemption of mankind with 
bis blood. By virtue of your birth on that sacred day you 
possess an inborn courage by which you can command the 
demons to answer your questions, which I, with all my power 
of magic, am powerless to do. 

19'-^24. Gramercy—mtmy thanks. /Hre^^unconstrained by 
timidity. Place him^ 6 t*c ,—Ift him only stand before me, 
J/onou^ed brand-—the sword held in high esteem since it cat^. 
from Richard 1 . . The gift^ presented by Richard the’* 
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Soothly 1 sweAr» tha^ tide what tide» 

The demon shall a buffet bide/’ 

His bearing bold the wizard viewed, 25 

And thus, well pleased, his speech renewed : 

“ There spoke the blood of Malcolm !—mark : 
Forth pacing hence, at midnight dark. 

The rampart seek, whose circling crown 

Crests the ascent of yonder down : 30 

A southern entrance shalt thou find ; 

'I’here halt, and there thy bugle wind, 

And trust thine elfin foe to see, 

In guise of thy worst enemy : 

Couch then thy lance, and spur thy steed— 40 

Upon him ! and saint George to speed ! 

Lion-hearted. This is an instance of anachronism, for Richard 
who died in 1199 could not have presented a sword to Alexander 
III. bom in 1241. Soothly —truly. Tide^&*c. —happen what may. 
Biiie a buffet —stand a blow ; receive a chastisement. Hxpl. 
The brave king thanked Sir Gifford, and asked him to call 
the demon fhre to fare with him, and he solemnly swore by 
his trusty and much esteemed sword, which he had received 
from Richard 1., that <'ome what may, be would handle him 
roughly. 

25—45. Bearing —demeanour. Renewed —continued There, 
spohe^ — i.e. Your speech becomes a descendant of Malcolm. 
Malcolm, son of Duncan, was a remote ancestor of Alexander, 
and was crowned King after the defeat and death of Macbeth. 
Of his bravery Scott writes : 

“Tho klux waft it bravo and wlsts priii<“c. lie often mado war upon WilUam 
tho Conqueror, and uiani Wiltiam Rufus. Lie was somotimes beaten, but mom 
froquoutly hurcoftftfal. He Tn4.de a complete conqiioHt tif Lothlaa, threatened to 

f iosseea himself of Northumliorland, and held tnanj^ p<is3eMslon« lu Oumberland. 
n lOUd he beeiexed the hurdor fortress of Aluwiok, but was killed in the notion.*’ 

attend to my words. Racing’-t’xdmg. The rampart 
seek —go to yonder mound. Circling crown —round top. 
Cr4?4‘/r'**serves as a crest for. Ascent —height. tract 

' of barip land. Whose circling —The top of the surround¬ 
ing mound forms the summit of yonder rising land. Wind-^ 
put wind into by breath ; hence, sound. Trust to see —you are 
sure to find. JSlffn spectral enemy. Guise —appearance, 
likeness. Couch —see p, 62. attack. *S4 George to 
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If he go down, thou soon shalt know, 

Whate'er these airy sprites can show ; 

If thy heart fail thee in the strife, 

1 give no warrant for thy life/’ 45 

XX 111. 

“ Soon as the midnight bell did ring, 

Alone, and armed, rode forth the king 
To that old camp’s deserted round : 

Sir Knight, you well might mark the mound,. 

Left hand the town,—the Pictish race, 5 

‘il'he trench, long since, in blood did trace : 

The moor around is brown and bare, 

speed —'St. G. be with you for your success. * Speed ’ is noun. 
We should have expected Sir Hugo to name St. Andrew, the 
patron of Scotland, instead of St. George, the patron of Eng¬ 
land. Go down —fall. If thy Si^c. If you lack courage, I 
will not answer for your safety. Bxpl. The magician marked 
his manly mien, and well satisfied, addr^sed him again 
“ You have spoken like a true descendant oFMalcolm. Listen 
to me : At the dead of night, start from this place, and proceed 
to the mound whose encircling top overlooks yonder hilly 
land. You will observe a gap in the rampart in the south 
Stop there, and blow your horn. Depend upon it, you will see 
the fiend in the shape of your greatest enemy. Laying your 
lance in rest, urging your horse to utmost speed, charge 
him. May St. George be your protector. If you succeed m 
throwing him down, you will soon learn everything that the 
spirits of the air can tell. But if you manifest any fear in the 
encounter, I cannot promise that you will return alive. 

St. XXlll. I —8. O/d tatnp —the ancient camp of the 
Piets. Deserted round —solitary rampart. J^ft hand the town 
—on the left side of our town. Pictish race, —The Piets were 
the ancient inhabitants of the north-eastern provinces of 
Scotland. They were a savage race, and offered human sacri¬ 
fices. Trench —moat, ditch. In blood did trace —marked out 
in the blood of their victims. The object of this was to Con¬ 
secrate their camp. The religion of the Piets was a forrn dl 
Dr^idistn, and so they used human victims to perform its rites, 
the down mentioned above. russet. Sare^ 
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The space within is green and fair. 

The spot our village children know, 

For there the earliest wild-flowers grow ; 

But woe betide the wandering wight, 

That treads its circle in the night I 
I'he breadth across, a bowshot clear, 

Gives ample space for full career ; 

Opposed to the four points of heaven, 

By four deep gaps are entrance given. 

The southernmost our monarch past, 

Halted, and blew a gallant blast; 

And on the north, within the ring, 

Appeared the form of England’s king, 

Who then, a thousand leagues afar, 

In Palestine waged holy war : 

Yet arms like England’s did he wield, 

Alike the leopards in the shield, 

naked. TAe space within— Xht. ground inside the mound., 
(rreen —verdant. 

9—16. Wild-fiowers —flowers growing spontaneously, IVoe 
hetide —misfortune Tk sure to befall. But woe —It is a 
dangerous place to- pass at night. Wi^ht —person. H^'emith 
across —the diameter. A bowshot clear —which is as long as 
the range of a bow, / the space which an arrow may pass ' 
when shot from a bow. ‘Clear’—fully. Gives —affords 
sufficient scope for two knights to rush upon each other at 
full speed so as to meet in the centre. ‘Career’—charge. 

Opposed to —facing. b'our points the four cardinal directions 

north, south, east, and west. Deep openings in the 

thick wall. should be ‘ is ’ to agree with the nom, 

‘entrance.’ 

ry—28 The southernmost—the entrance on the south. 

Gallant dlasf^AovaCi note. Rin ^—enclosed circle. EnglantPs 
Edward 1 . Who then cW.—In thi.s passage Scott 
commits another chronological error. The battle of Largs 
took place in 1263, and Prince Edward went to Palestine in 
1270. But Scott makes these two events contemporaneous. 
Again, Edward was crowned in 1274 in the presence of William 
III, and so could not have been king before the battle of 
La^s. Like Englandls —resembling the arms of England’s 
king Edward 1 . Wield —carry. leopards—‘tkie three Hons 6r 
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Alike his Syrian courser’s frame, 

The rider’s length of limb the same ; 25 

Long afterwards did Scotland know, 

Fell Edwaid was her deadliest foe. 

XXIV. 

The vision made our monarch start. 

But soon he mann’d his noble heart. 

And in the first career they ran, 

The Elfin Knight fell, horse and man : 

Yet did a splinter of his lance 5 

I'hrough Alexander’s visor glance, 

And razed the skin—a puny wound. 

The king, light leaping to the ground, 

With naked blade his phantom foe 

Compelled the future war to show. 10 


leopards blazoned on the shield of the English king. Syrian 
courser —Edward I. is represented as riding a Syrian steed as 
he is supposed to have come from I’alestine. Length of limb^ 
Edward was surnamed longshanks on account of his long 
legs. Fell —fierce. Long afterwards^ —The Scots for a 

long time remembered that Edward was their most implacable 
enemy. He twice conquered the Scots in his reign, but his 
conquests were each time nullified in his absence. He was 
preparing for a third time to pass the frontiers when he sudden- 
ly died, an(| with his List breath enjoined upon his son to 
complete the conquest of Scotland. 

St. XXIV. 1 — 7. Vision —apparition. Manned —fortihed. 
attack. They (which) they made. In..,?an — 

in their very first charge. Splintef —fragment. Glance —pass- 

Visor —thepartof the helmet that bid the face. It was bored with 
holes to see through. Ra^ed —scratched. Puny —slight. JSxpl. 
The specter started our king, but soon he regained his courage. 
In the first shock of the onset the fairy knight was down with 
his horse, but a part of his lance passed through the helmet 
of Alexander and grazed his skin, indicting a slight wound. 

8—18, Light —nimbly. With naked^ ^c .—with his drawn 

sword compelled bis elfin foe to disclose to him the event of the 
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Of Largs he saw the glorious plain^ 

Where still gigantic bones remafn, 

Memorial of the Danish war; 

Himself he saw, amid the held, 

On high his brandished waraxe wield, 15. 

And strike proud Haco from his car, 

While all around the shadowy kings 
Denmark’s grim ravens cower'd their wings. 

’ Y is said, that in that awful night, 

Remoter visions met his sight, zo 

Foreshowing future conquests far, 

[ 

future war. * luirgs —see St. 20- Gif^antic hones —bones of 
giant-like warriors. Afemorza/—monumtnt. Says Scott with 
reference to this battle : 

“The traces of the huttle f)f Largw, a victory of so much consequence to 
t^cotland, are still to be found on the shores whore the action was fought. There 
are vlsiUc great rocks and heaps of stones, heiieath which lie interred the 
retiiaius of the slain. Human bones are found in groat quantises, and also 
warlike weapons, particularly axes and aVrordH,”—Grandfather's Tafru. 

Dams/t war —The word ‘Danish’ is used in its wider sense 
to include Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. Wield on high 
— use over his head. Brandished—Shadowy kings 
—Haco and Alexander, seen in the vision. Denmarks i*rim 
ravens —Denmark is here used loosely for Scandinavia. The 
rav*en was sacred to Odin, and was the emblem on Danish 
standard. Miraculous powers were ascribed to this standard. 
If the raven depicted on it drooped his wings, defeat was to 
be expected. If he stood erect and flutterd his wings, victory 
was to follow. ‘Grim’—ominous. drooped : used 

here as a transitive verb. 

U-18. Bxpl. The king saw in the vision the memorable 
battle-field of Largs, where even now can be seen bones of 
huge warriors serving to preserve the memory of the Danish 
W'ar. He saw himself in the battle-field, flourishing aloft his 
battle-axe, and hurling proud Haco from h's chariot with a 
blow* At the same time, all round the two phantom kings, 
the fateful ravens on the Northmen’s standards drooped, their 
wings as an augury of defeat. . c l i V- 

Remoter v/wVn/iy—revelations of distant futurity;, 
that is, of recent times. Foreshowing — revealing ; presenting 
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When our ^ons* sons wage northern war; 

A royal city, tower, and spire. 

Reddened the midnight sKy with fire, 

And shouting crews her navy bore, 25 

Triumphant to the victor shore. 

Such signs may learned clerks explain, 

They pass the wit of simple swain. 

XXV, 

“The joyful king turned home again, 

< beforehand. Far— in a distant country. Sons' sons —children's 
children ; progency. Wa^e —carry on. Northern war—war in 
the north of Europe, t.e , in Denmark. Scott in these lines 
refers to the bombardment of Copenhagen in 1807. England 
demanded the surrender of the Danish fleet lest it might be 
seized by Napoleon and used against England. As the 
Danish government refused, England took summary pro¬ 
ceedings and bombarded Copenhagen, after which the Danes 
gave m. The term ‘northern* is geographically not correct^ 
Scotland is situated at least in as high a latitude as Den¬ 
mark. We may, however, consider that the real speaker is 
Scott ^nd not the host, and that these lines were inserted 
from patriotic feeling. Royal city —Copenhagen, cap. of 
Denmark. Toaoer ami Apire-~w\i}o. its lofty buildings and 
churches. Reddened —illuminated. The bombardment lasted 
three days, and the city was on fire in several places. Shout- 
crew —exultant sailors. Her navy bore —carried off the 

entire fleet ‘*of Denmark. Triumphant —in triumph. Victor 

the coast or port of victorious England, Pass the wit 
'—beyond the comprehension. Elxpl. it is said that during 
that terrible night the king saw far-reaching prospects in the 
womb of futurity, showing beforehand conquests in distant 
lands, when our descendants shall carry on war in the north of 
Europe He saw that a capital with its towers and churches was 
set on fire, and lighted up the sky at midnight. The cheering 
mariners bore off the captured navy in triumph to the victo/ious 
shore of Britain. An ignorant rustic, 1 am unable to under¬ 
stand what all this means, which can be interpreted only by 
men of erudition. 



CANTO ZII. STANZA XXV. 


Headed his host, and quelled Uie Dane; 

But yearly, when returned the night 
Of his strange combat with the sprite, 

His wound must bleed and smart; 

Lord Gifford then would gibing say. 

Bold as ye were, my liege, ye pay 
The penance of your start." 

Long since, beneath Dunfermline's nave. 

King Alexander fills his grave, 

Our Lady give him rest! 

Yet still the nightly spear and shield 
The elfin warrior doth wield, 

Upon the brown hill’s breast: 

And many a knight hath proved his chance, 15 

In the charmed ring to break a lance, 

But all have foully sped ; 

Save two, as legends tell, and they 
Were Wallace wight and Gilbert Hay. 

St. XXV. 1 — 8. Headed his host himself at the 
head of his army. Quelled —repulsed ; routed. But Yearly^ 
iVc'.—But on each anniversary night of his singular combat 
with the fairy knight the wound he had received by his 
uent's lance would bleed afresh and cause him a sharp pain. 
‘Smart’— hurt. Gihinj> —mockingly; in jest. Ve pay^^ds^c — 
You started at the first sight of the demon. So your heart* 
must have failed a little. You have now to pay the penalty 
tor that. 

9—20. Dunfermline —a city of Fife. An Abbey was founded 
here by Malcolm Canmore. For two centuries it was the 
sepulture of Scottish Kings. 

Nave —the central part of a church so called from the re¬ 
semblance of its roof to the hull of a ship ; from L. a 

ship. Fills his ^rave —lies buried. ‘ Fills* is an ungrammati¬ 
cal form, and should be in the past tense since it is modified 
by the adv. ‘long since* which denotes past time. Our lusdy^ 
May the Holy Virgin bless him in his sleep in the grave* 
Yet still —even to this day. Brown —barren. Breast —sum- 
mi proved his chance —tried his fortune. Charmed ring--^ 
enchanted circle. Break a lap.ce —fight a duel on horseback 
with lance. See p. 34. Foully sped—X^xeA badly’; met with 
disaster ; been unlucky, Wallace w/gAt--^se^ I, 197, Intro. 
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l6o 

Gentles, my tale is said.” 20 

XXVI. 

The quaighs were deep^ the liquor strongs 
And on the tale the yeoman-throng 
Had made a comment sage and long, 

But Marmion gave a sign : 

And, with their lord, the squires retire ; 5 

The rest, around the hostel fire, 

Their drowsy limbs recline ; 

For pillow, underneath each head, 

The quiver and the targe were laid. 

Deep slumbering on the hostel fioor, 10 

Oppressed with toil and ale, they snore : 

The dying fiame, in fitful ch|inge, 

Threw on the group its shadows strange. 

to C. 111 . ‘ Wight**brave. Wallace defeated the English 

at Sterling in 1297, but was defeated the next year at Falkirk. 
He was betrayed to Edward in i 305, and cruelly put to death. 
Gilbert Hay —he was made Lord High Constable of Scotland 
^ ^Robert Bruce. &*c — Gentlem.'in, my tale is done. 

FjXpL Alexander III. was buried long ago under the nave of 
Dunfermline's church. May the Vitgi'n grant peace to Ins 
soul. The unearthly knight uses his shield and lance upi>n 
the top of the bare hill, and many knights have taken 
their chance and fought single combats with him ; but all of 
them have come off badly, except two, so the tradition says, 
namely Wallace the hero, and Gilbert Hay. Cientlemen, I 
have done. 

St. XXVI. ^ai^hs —wooden cups, with two ears for 
handles : pronounced kivli. having a large hold, 

^intoxicating. On ike tale The story of the 

host would have been followed by learned and lengthy re¬ 
marks from the yeomen in the train of Marmion, had not he 
interposed with a signal. 'Their drowsy *—lie down ubder 

the influence of sleep. For —instead of. Quiver— arrow-case. 
Targe —round wooden shield stuck full of nails. Deep slum- 
bering^^n profound sleep : modifies ‘snore.’ Oppressed^ Ss^c, 
overcome with labour and liquor. expiring. Fitful^ 

intfermittCRt. Fitful change —unsteady light. Strange shadows 
fantastic figures. The fire at one time burned brightly, and 
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l6l 


XXVIl.. 

Apart, and nesiling in the hay 
Of a waste loft, Fitz-Eustace lay ; 

Scarce, by the pale moonlight, were seen 
The foldings of his mantle green : 

Lightly he dreamt, as youth will dream, 5 

Of sport by thicket, or by stream, 

Of hawk or hound, of ring or glove, 

Or, lighter yet, of lady’s love, 

A cautious tread his slumber broke. 

And, close beside him, when he woke. lO 

In moonbeam half, and half in gloom. 

Stood a tall form, with nodding plume ; 

But, ere his da^er Eustace drew. 

His master Mannion’s voice he knew. 

XXVIII. 

“ Fiiz-Eustace ! rise.—I cannot rest; 

Yon churl’s wild legend haunts my breast, 

And graver thoughts have chafed my mood ; 

the next moment became dim. As the flame thus flickered, 
and fell on the sleepers, it gave ever a different look to the 
motley group. 

St. XXVII. Apart —aside ; alone. Nestling —lying close 
as in a ueM ; settling comforiablv. Hay —grass cut down and 
dried. Waste —lying unused. Loft —raised floor. Lay —slept. 

PaU —faint Foldings —doublings. cloak. Lightly 

—not heavily ; pleasantly. As youth •will drea/a —as young- 
men aie wont to dream. Sport- chase. jSy thii'Jtet”-bcsid& a 
bush which conceals game. Sport by streafn —angling. Iling 
— tilting*. See i. 7 6, 52. Glove —challenge given by 

throwing down a glove. If the adversary took up the glove, 
then the challenge was accepted. See 5. 21. 20. Lij^hiieryet — 
pleasanter still. Cautious step —soft footstep. In moonbeam 
—half seen by the moonlight and half hidden from th^ 
view in darkness. Noddinjrplume —the feathers on the crest 
waving. A'new —recognised. 

St. XXVIII. Churl —an ill-bred fellow. Wild legend *— 
extravagant story. Haunts my breast —possesses me as a 
ghost. Graver —more serious. Chafed my mood —disturbed or 
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if " , 

^ The sur must cool my feverish bhsod; 

V Amj fain would 1 ride ft^rtb, to see 5 

The scene of elfin chivalry. 

Arise, and saddle me my steed; 

And, gentle Eustace, take good heed 
Thou dost not rouse these drowsy slaves; 

1 would not, that the prating knaves 10 

Had cause for saying, o'er their ale. 

That I could credit such a tale." 

Then softly down the steps they slid; 

, Eustace the stable>door undid, 

And, darkling, Marmion's steed arrayed, 15 

While, whispering, thus the Baron said :— 

XXIX. 

“Didst never, good my youth, hear tell. 

That on the hour when I was born, 

St. George, who graced my sire’s chapelle, 

Down from his steed of marble fell, 

A weary wight forlorn ? 5 

The flattering chaplains all agree, 

< The champion left his steed to me. 

worried me, ‘Mood’= mind. TAe air^ —I must go out so 
that the open air may cool my heated blood. I^ain would 1 —T 
should be glad to The scene^ &*c .—The place where the 
demon is supposed to meet in single combat any daring man. 
St^dle, my horse ready. ‘Me’=sfor me. Prating— 

Chattering, had cawj^^should have occasion. Credit—heWevt. 
/ wouid,,.iale. Bxpl. I do not wish that these loquacious 
fellows should have any ground for saying, while drinking their 
beer, that I actually took the host’s story for granted. Down 
the steps^ —they came down the smps of the loft. Undid — 
opened. Darkling —the dark : adv. Arrayed‘—ss.ddled. 

St. XXIX. I-S. hear tell—hear people say. Weaty’^ 
out. IVight—human being. Forlorn— for^Bken. BbcpI. 
you never, my good youth, hear the report that at the hour 
of my hir*h the statue of St. George, which adorned my fa¬ 
ther’s cbkpel, fell off its marble horse, like a man utterly ex¬ 
hausted e»d in a sorrowful plight ? 

6—15., cringing. All agree—are unanimously 

of opistem. Champion—St. George is represented as a Rea 



CANTO SXL STANZA XXX. 

I omen’s truth to show, 

That I could meet this £tiin Foe! 

Blithe would 1 battle, for the right 
To ask one question 2f,t the sprite ' 

Vain thought! for elves, if there be, 

An empty race, by fount or sea. 

To dashing waters dance and sing, 

Or round the green oak wheel their i 
Thus speaking he his steed bestrode 
A.nd from the hostel slowly rode. 

XXX. 

Fitz-Eustace followed him abroad, 

And marked him pace the village road, 

And listened to his horse’s tramp. 

Till, by the lessening sound. 

He judged that of the Pictish camp 5 

Lord Marmion sought the round. 

Cross Knight, and is the patron of soldiers. Left^ —gave 
me his horse so that I might equally distinguish myself in 
chivalry. The omea^s^ f^c. —to prove the truth of that forecast 
given out by the chaplains at my birth. Meet —encounter: Blithe 
— cheerfully. Right —privilege. One question —the fate of 
Constance. At —of. Vain thought—iooX\s\i idea. Marmion’s 
good sense then tells him that it cannot be. Empty reice — 
powerless beings, Eount —fountain. To — in harmony with. 
Cf. A Midsummer-Night^s Drcam^ 2. i : “ To dance our ring¬ 
lets to the whistling wind.” Wheel their ring —dance their 
circle. Bxpl. The chaplains, to please my father, concurred 
in the opinion that the Red Cross Knight came down from his 
horse to make room for noe; in other words, they declared that I 
should be a second St. George. 1 wish I could prove the truth 
of their prediction by breaking my lance with this goblin 
knight. Certainly I should be glad to fight with him if 1 could 
thereby compel him to answer but one question. But T am 
a fool to think so, for if there be sprites, they are an impotent 
race, who love to sing and dance by spring and ^a, keeping 
time with the breaking waves, or who move in a circle round 
the green oak. Bestrode —got upon, mounted. 

Bt. XXX. Abroad—^xxx. of the inn. Pace—x\ 6 jt Along* 
Tramp— ttesLd. Sought the round —towards the 
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Wonder it i$eemed, in the squlre^s e^es, 

That one, ao wa'rj^ h6/d and wise,— 

Of whom ’twas said, he scarce received 
For gospel what the church believed,— lo 

Should, stirred by idle tale. 

Ride forth in silence of the night, 

As hoping half to meet a sprite, 

Arrayed in plate and mail. 

^For little did Fitz-Eustace know, 15 

That passions, in contending flovr, 

Unfix the strongest mind ; 

Wearied from doubt to doubt to flee. 

We welcome fond credulity. 

Guide confident, though blind.$ 20 

XXXI. 

"Little for this Fitz-Eustace cared. 

But patient waited till he heard 

circle. Wonder it seemed —it seemed a wonder. So %vary iicld 
—who was thought to be so cautious. For gospel —as true. 
IVhat the church believed —the articles of faith of the Christian 
church. Stirred by iaie tale —mov'ed by baseless story, As- - 
as if. Arrayed^ usr^c .—dressed in full armour ; qualifies ‘one’ 
in 7 . 8. 7-14. Bxpl. It appeared strange to the squire than 
Marmion, who was known to be so circumspect and discreei 
and who was reputed to be a sceptic in the traditions of Chris 
tian faith, should be led, after listening to an absurd legend, 
to ride out in full armour in the dead of the night, as though 
half expecting to fall in with a ghost. 

In contending^Jlorv —in conflicting currents. Unfix —unhinge ; 
unsettle ; upset, C/rfix^ &^c .— distuib the equanimity of the 
boldest mind. Wtarzed to fiee —tired with flying. Wearied^ 
&*c .—oppressed with doubts. lVelco?ne —prefer. Fond~-^ 
foolish. Credulity —baseless belief. Guide —in app. with 
‘credulity’. Confident —in whom we have confidence. Thous^h 
blind —although it is not a safe guide, for it will lead us 
astray. 

. 15—20. Bzpl. The squire did not know that struggling 
passions distract the bravest mind ; and that unable to endure 
a torturing suspense we willingly take shelter under blind 
belief, although it leads us in the dark. 

n't. Utile, &»c .—Eustace did not take the trouble 
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At distance, pricked to utmost speed, 

The foot-tramp of a flying steed 

Come town-ward rushing on: 5 

First, dead, as if on turf it trode. 

Then, clattering on the village road,— 

In other pace than forth he yode, 

Returned Lord Marmion. 

Down hastily he sprung from selle, 10 

And in his haste, well-nigh he fell ; 

To the squire's hand the rein he threw, „ 

And spoke no word as he withdrew: 

But yet the moonlight did betray, 

The falcon crest was soiled with clay; 15 

And plainly might Fitz-Eustace see, 

By stains upon the charger's knee. 

And his left side, that on the moor 
He had not kept his footing sure. 

Long musing on these wondrous signs, ao 

At length to rest the squire reclines. 

Broken and short; for still between 
Would dreams of terror intervene : 

Eustace did ne'er so blithely mark 

The first notes of the morning lark. 25 

to inquire what could have led M. to ride abroad to seek the 
Pictish camp at that unusual hour. Pricked^ dr»r.— spurred to 
full speed. Foot-iramp^ —the sound of a horse’s feet 

galloping fast towards the town. Dead —dull : qualifies ‘foot* 
tramp. grass. Claiierirt^ —beating with a rattling 

noise. Other pace —different speed. Yode —^went. 

6--9. FiXpl. The sound at first appeared heavy, as if the 
horse rode on grass. It was changed to a rattling noise 
while passing over the village road. Marmion had gone out 
at a trot, but came back with a gallop. 

Selle —saddle. hurry. Spoke^ &*c. —re-entered the inn 

without uttering a word. Did betray —disclosed what he wanted 
to conceal. He had not. Sc. —the horse had tumbled down on the 
moor. Musin^g^ —reflecting. Wottdrotis —inexplicable. To rest 
reclines —lies down to sleep. Broken —disturbed. Beihveen — 

during his short snatches of sleep. Intervene —come. Eustace 
he passed a very bad night, he was very glad when 
the day broke. 



QUESf iONS AND ANSWERS. 

Qads. 38* Aoooant Matalon'a popularity 

among* his soldiers. 

Am, Karmion knoi^ very well how to win the soldier's heart 
Instead of keeping bis soldiers at a'respeotable distanoe^ he would 
kink his generalship before them on festive occasions and at 
drinking bouts^ mix with them on familiar terms, and contribute 
his share to the general mirth. He was bold in war, but in private 
a jolly good fellow. His hand was open and visage was frank. 
He loved wine and song. He was brave alike in scaling a fort and 
in wooing a lady. Snch a chief appeals strongly to a soldier’s 
instinct, and no wonder that Marmion’s popularity with hi.s 
soldiers ran so high, 

Ques. 39. How did the Palmer behave at the 
village inn ? 

Am, Inexplicable was the demeanour of the Palmer at the inn. 
While the men were engaged in noisy revelry, tliat myaterioiia man 
kept his eye fixed on JViarinion. The latter frowned on him rnor*^ 
than once, but the Palmer would not take his eyes off. This gru- 
dually drew the attention of all, their better mirth was chilled, th 
hearty peals of laughter were less often heard, and finally perlcf T 
silence prevailed. 

y Ques. 40. Why did the song of Pit^-Bustaoe fall so 
mad on Marmion's ear? Show that it was prophetic. 

Am* , It was the favourite song of Constance, and natur.ally it 

i' 

awakened painful ehiotions, and suggested gloomy reflections, iu 
Harmlon’s mind. He knew that he had separated the lovers Wilton 
and Clare by playing a despicable part, and that he had been a 
traitor to Constance who loved him to adoration. The song revived 
past reniiniseenoes, and he became a prey to bitter remorse. It 
.with a' doleful sound upon his ear. He fancied ho heard the 
4 ^|akell in a convent. 

The song anticipated the result of the battle of Floddeu in wjhich 
HatWioii Met with a shameful death. 



QUE$T101«9 AHP ANSIA^KS. 

^ <taeB« 41. What efiSact had tha Bong of Buataoa on 
Marmion^s mind ? 

Ans, Am M. heard the song, a death'peat seemed to ring in hie 
ear. Tne Palmer interpreted it to mean *the death of a dear 
friend'♦ The words of the Palmer suggested to M. the death of 
Oonatanoe, and a shadow was thrown over his hai^htj' tnind. 
Out of this overshadowing gloom arose superstitious terror and 
torturing remorse. The soul of the ruthless betrayer was then 
tom by conflicting emotions, till it was altogether unhinged ; un¬ 
hinged, in spite of its natural strength and long habits of wordly 
experience, to the surprise of bis unsophisticated squire. 

y Ques. 42. Account for th© superstitloii of th© 
'^Middle Acres. Cite instances of such superstition 
from the third Canto. 

Ans, In days of old when science had not yet taken off 
^^enchantment’s veil” trom *'creation’s face,” men were little 
acquainted with material laws. Everything in the world around 
appeared full of mystery, so that they were naturally led into 
superstition. 

(1) The tingling of the ears was believed to foretell what»waB 
going to happen. St. 13 . 

(2) Spirits living in the upper air could be oompelled by power 

magic to reveal tho future. Rt, 2*2. 

(. 3 ) Spirits appeared in the form of armed knights, and accept¬ 
ed the ohsllonge of human antagonists. St. 3 * 2 - 34 . 

( 4 ) The statue of' St, George fell off the marble horse at the 
hour of Matmipn^s birth. The chaplains explained the omen that 
8 t. Ooorge left his horse to Marmioii, meaning that M. would be 
as distinguished as that great ohampion. St. 29 . 

^ Quee. 48. l^Unguish between a magician and a 
winard. 

A maffician was supposed to command 
art; whereas, a wizard was believed to l>e in league with the devil, 
or to be completely under his power. 

Ques. 44. Describe a magician's dress. ' 

4 t»«. The gown of a magician was lined with white fox-skins. 
He bfi 4 ft pointed cap on. His shoes were marked vi'ith cross and 
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charm. A pentacle adorned his breast. This he extended to call 
a refractory spirit. His belt ''was of thin ireah parehtmeiat, or of 
a dead man’s akin, containing ■ iviovements of planets. He held in 
hand a drawn sword without a protector to cover the handle. 

Ques. 45. Point out any anaoiironisms in the third 
Canto. 

Ana, (1) Himself, proud Henry’s favourite peer. Held Romish 
thunders idle fear. St. 15. 

(2) This good and honoured brand. The gift of Copiir-de- 

Lion’s hand. St. 22. 

(3) Who then, a thousand leagues afar. In Palestine 
waged holy war. St. 23. 

See notes on these extracts. 

Z' Ques. 46. Narrate the host^s tale. 

Ana. Alexander HI., king of Scotland, came to Sir Hugo Gifford, 
a magician, tt> learn from him the future of his kingdom. Sir 
Hugo divined the king’s object without being told, but expressed 
his inability to give him the wished-for information. At the sunn* 
time he directed the king to an old Piotisb camp, not far from his 
castle, where he would meet with an armed demon, in the guise af 
his worst enemy. Without manifesting any sign of fear the king 
must attack hint, and as the king was born in Easter night, th.t 
fiend would be overpowered in the encounter, and compelled to 
show the future. Alexander did as he was advised. He rode 
out at midnight to thi^ Pictish camp, and saw an elfin knight in 
the form of Edward ‘I He shuddered at the sight, but only for 
a moment. Soon he plucked up courage, and made a dash at his 
goblip foe. The latter was thrown down with his horse, his lance 
oply grazing the king’s skin of the face. Thus disoomfitted he 
showed to Alexander the glorious field of Largs, and Other visions 
of future concj nests. 

4*7 . £jxpla.ln the aHusions in : Sf. Valentine ( 8. 7,) 
Ooj^in Hail (19. tO) Pharaoh'a Magi {SO. 20 }y Leoparda in the 
ahield JOenmarWa ravens {24,18,)^ Remoter viaions ( 24 . 10}. 

Ana. 8ee notes. 




INTRODUCTION TO OANTQ FOURTH. 

TO JAUesS SKftirSy S8Q. 

Ashestiel^ BUrick Forest 
An ancient minstrel sagely said» 

“Where is the life which late we led 

Argfument. The many years that we have known each 
other, chequered with joy and woe, with wishes, hopes, and 
fears, have all imperceptibly slipped away, and now seeid 
but the recollection of a dream. Though it seems only yester¬ 
day since I began this poem, yet one whole year has passed 
away ; it is once more winter, and my poem is still unfinished. 
The falling snow and howling winds warn us to leave country 
for town, and we no longer envy the shepherd’s life. The 
shepherd, in his care for the flock, has often to encounter the 
fury of nocturnal storms, and is sometimes found dead in the 
morning, buried deep in snow. His lot is therefore not to be 
envied, in spite of all his homely joys. In the life of man also, 
storms are often reserved for the winter of his age. Since no 
man is without his share of weal and woe, blessed are they 
whose joys and griefs are moderate. Such was your lot, who, 
happy in the possession of a newly married wife, lost your 
wmuch lamented father-in>-law. Perhaps my rambling poem 
reminds you of our pleasant summer excursions over the hills. 
Many an hour we have passed together in winter also. The 
hope of a renewal of such pleasure prompts me to resume my 
song. 

Jaiites Scott’s acquaintance with him dates from 

1796. Skene was a profound German scholar, and he helped 
Scott in the study of German literature. A similarity of tastes 
soon made them fast friends. “ Among the common tastes 
which served to knit these two friends together was their 
love of horsemanship ; and the fears of a French invasion 
becoming every day more serious, their thoughts were turned 
with corresponding zeal to the project of organizing a force of 
mounted volunteers in Scotland.” Skene had, when this 
Introduction was written, just married a daughter of Sir 
William Forbes of Pitsligo, who died immediately after his 
daughter’s marriage. 

1—6. An ancient minstrel —tco old bard whose name is 
unknown. Safely said —wisely observed. Where /jr, ^c, —-a. 
•line of an old ballad quoted by Shakespeare. It was sung by 
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That motley clown in Arden wood. 

Whom humorous Jaques with envy viewed^ 

Not even that clown could amplify 5 

On this trite text so long as L 
Eleven years we now ihay tell. 

Since we have known each other well ; 

Since, riding side by side, our hand 

First drew the voluntary brand ; lO- 

And sure, through many a varied scene, 

Unkindness never came between. 

Away these winged years have flown 
/ To join the mass of ages gone ; 

Petruchio in the Taming of the Shrew^ and quoted by Pistol 
n 2 King Ifenry IV» The line means, Where is the life gone 
which we lately lived ? In other words, Our past life was 
pleasanter than the present. Motley —wearing a chequered 

garment ; dappled. The term is applied to domestic fools from 
their party-coloured coat, down —jester. The clown referred 
to is Touchstone, in As You Like It. Arden wood'-^Xh^ 
forest of Arden in the north-east of France, where the scene of 
You Like It is chiefly laid. Humorous —melancholy. 
/agues*^a, follower of the exiled Duke in the same play. lYith 
envy viewed— lot he coveted. Jaques met the fool 
Touchstone in the above forest, and wished : 

Oh that I wore a fool, 

I am aiuhitious for a niotloy coat 

Amplify —enlarge on ; dwell at length upon. Trite —hackney¬ 
ed ; worn out by use. TV;*:/-*-subject. Expl. It was a wise 
saying of an old minstrel that time is constantly changing our 
course of life. Not even the fool in the forest of Arden, with 
whom the melancholy Jaques wished to change his condition, 
could philosophise on the mutability of life so elaborately as I. 

7—12. Tell —count. Our hand &*c. —see note on Skene. 
Varied scene —vicissitudes of life. Unkindness d^c.^Their 
friendship remained unimpaired as no unkind word or act 
passed between them. Bxpl. We have been friends these eleven 
years. Eleven years ago we rode side by side, and were com¬ 
rades in the volunteer corps. Since then, through our various 
spheres of life, no unkind act or word ever pass^ between Us. 

1^—26. fleeting. Tojoin&*c, —to be swallowed 

up in the immensity of past time. Deep markedsignaWzed : 
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And though deep inarked^.iilce all below, ^ 15., 

With chequered ahades of joy and woe; 

Though thou o*ef rehlnaa and seas hast ranged. 
Marked.cities lost and empires changed, 

While here, at home, my narrower ken 
Somewhat of manners saw, and men; 20 

Though varying wishes, hopes, and fears, 

Fevered the progress of these years, 

Yet now, days, weeks, and months but seem 
The recollection of a dream ; 

So still we glide down to the sea 25. 

Of fathomless eternity. 

Even now it scarcely seems a day, 

Since first I tuned this idle lay; 
qualifies ‘years,* /Jke a/l below —like all men on earth. 
Chequered shades —mingled colours. Cf. Cotton’s Fireside:^ 

Thus hftnd in hftnd throhgh lif& wc ’ll go 
chci'kercd patha of joff and true 
With CAUtioUs steps wo ’ll tread. 

travelled. Marked^ —witnessed the fall of capitals, 
such as Vienna and Berlin, by the arms of Napoleon. Bmpires 
chanf^ed —Napoleon dismembered the kingdom of Prussia and 
wrested Italy from Austria. Out of these territories he created 
several independent kingdoms. Narrower ken —more limited 
observation. Fevered —marked with unusual excitement. Pro 
^ess —passing. Through...years, —These were stirring years 
in the history of our country, because men’s wishes, hopes, and 
fears were constantly changing. The recollection^ —vision¬ 
ary as a dream. So still —so quietly. Glide do^vn —pass along. 
Fathomless &^c .—immeasurable gulf of time EIxpk These 
years have passed quietly away to swell the by-gone ages. 
Though they have been characterised by an intermixture of 
joy and grief, which is the common lot of man ; though during 
that time you have travelled over the continent and witnessed 
the overthrow erf empires and the fall of cities, while I, ai 
home, have had some experience of men and manners ; though 
these eventful years have been attended with the convulsions 
of wishes, hopes, and fears ; yet at the present time these years 
appear to me no better than a dream ; so quietly do we move 
on to be swallowed up in the abyss of time. 

^7^34' scarcely, &*c .—it seems but yesterday. Tuned-^ 

commenced to sing. Idle lay —trivial song. Thrown aside — 
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A task so often thrown aside, 

When leisure graver cares denied, 30 

That now, November’s dreary gale, 

Whose voice inspired my opening tale, 

That same November gale once more 
Whirls the dry leaves on Yarrow’s shore. 

Their vex’d boughs streaming to the sky, 35 

Once more our naked birches sigh ; 

And Black house heights, and Ettrick Pen, 

Have don’d their wintry shrouds again ; 

And mountain dark, and flooded mead, 

Bid us forsake the banks of Tweed. 40 

put off. IV/tcn^ —when graver cares (more serious works) 
denied (disallowed) leisure. Says Lockhart :— 

“T«> 1 ‘oliirji to Scott’^s HRiver aiTOH A\liile Marinion wjiH ill projifruss—.ainoii^ 
llumi wove those of prepaiing hnnsuH for an office 1,o which he was fornially 
appointed soon aftcrwjivds, vise, that of Hecrctaiy to a Parliuruentary CoiiiTiiisnion 
for the iinproveuienl of Scottish .Iiinsprudciice." 

Jrkose voi<:e^ —whose sounds inspired me at the commence¬ 
ment of the poem. IV/iiris —causes to move in a circle. 
Yarrow —a river in Selkirkshire, within a few miles of which 
was Ashestiel. Expl. It seems only yesterday that I began 
to write Marmion. I was often obliged to lay it aside to HtuiiO 
to more serious business which scarcely left me any spare tinie 
Thus one whole year is passed. My poem opened with a 
description of November in which it was begun. November 
has returned with its chill wind which blows round the dry 
eaves that have fallen upon the shore of the Yarrow'. 

35—40. 7 'hetr —refers to birches. Vexed —swayed or di.s- 
turbed by the wind. Bou^/is~-xiotn. abs. Streamings &^c .— 
stretching in long lines towards Naked —bare. Birck 

—a hard forest-iree, with smooth bark and durable wood. 
Flogging rods are made out of its twigs. make a nioan> 

ing sound. Blackhouse keig/its —a. group of hills bet. Selkirk¬ 
shire and Peeblesshire. Kttrick Pen —a mountain in the south 
<>( Selkirkshire. Donned —put on. Wmtry shrouds —winter 
covering, 2.^., snow. Dark—vswsX.y. Bid us^i^c .—prevent our 
daily walk by the Tweed. JBxpl. Once more the leafless 
birch sends forth a hissing sound as its extended branches that 
point upwards, are tossed by the wind. The mountains of 
Selkirkshire are cappea with snow again. The foggy mountain 
and innundated fields have interdicted our customary walks 
beside the Tweed. 
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Earlier than wont, along the sky, 

Mixed with the rack, the snow mists fly ; 

The shepherd, who, in summer sun, 

Has something of our envy won, 

As thou with pencil, I with pen, 

The features traced of hill and glen ; 

He who, outstretched the live-long day, 

At ease among the heath-flowers lay, 

Viewed the light clouds with vacant look, 

Or slumbered o'er his tattered book, 

Or idly busied him to guide 
His angle o'er the lessened tide ;— 

At midnight now^ the snowy plain 
Finds sterner labour for the swain. 

41 — 54 . Than wont —than they (the snow mists) are wont 
(accustomed). Rack —drifting clouds. 6 -^. — the snow- 

ttakes, mingled with driving clouds, fly in the sky earlier than 
usual. The shephered~\\^\% nom. is left without a verb, and the 
construction is changed before the sentence is completed, ‘ the 
snowy plain’ being introduced as a new subject. The prose 

vcrs'/on : The shepherd who had won our envy in summer. 

tinds in the snowy plain at midnight sterner labour. Penal 
dsrawing pencil. Traced the featt^res o/-~-L\esrA\bed ; delineated. 
« outstretched — Cf. Gray :— 

llnsiiJc some water’s rushy briuk 
Wxtli ino the Muse? hhall sit, ajid ttunk 
At tiaati x'rftwed lu rustic state. 

Pacant —thoughilesf, idle. Slumbered over -do/ed as he. read. 
y a tiered—lOYW. Idly busied him —employed himself in an idle 
pursuit. ‘ Idlv bu.sied’ is an instance of the figure called 
Oxymoron. Guide his anc^le —fish with hi.s angling rod. ‘Angle’ 
= line and hook. Lessened tide —low water. Sterner —more 
arduous. S^vain —shepherd. 

43—54- Bxpl. The shepherd was an object of envy to us 
in summer when you sketched the landscape, and I described 
it. We found him lying comfortalily at full length among the 
heath-flowers, and gazing indifferently at the summer clouds 
all the day long ; or he fell aJsleep while reading some old 
book ; or he diverted himself by angling in the shallow stream 
of summer. But now he has to do rougher work, for he has 
to be out at midnight into the snowy plain to save his sheep 
from being lost in the snow. 
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When red hath set the beamless 8un» 55 

Through heavy vapours dark and dun; 

When the tired ploughman, dry and warm. 

Hears, half asleep, the rising storm * 

Hurling the hail and'sleeted rain 

Against the casement's tinkling pane ; 60 

The sounds that drive wild deer and fox 

To shelter in the brake and rocks, 

Are warnings which the shepherd ask 
To dismal and to dangerous task. 

Oft he looks forth, and hopes in vain, 65 

The blast may sink in mellowing rain ; 

Till, dark above and white below, 

Decided drives the iiaky snow. 

And forth the hardy swain must go. 

Long, with dejected look and whine, 70 

To leave the hearth his dogs repine ; 

55—64. Beamless sun —the sun-beams are not visible through 
mists. Dun —black and brown. Sleeted rain —rain accompained 
with hail or snow. Casement —a window-frame. Tinkling — 
clinking. Pane —piece. Ask —call. Sxpl. When the wintry 
sun, shorn of its rays through thick bla^k mists, sets like a 
red large plate; vvhen the exhausted shepherd, lying snug in 
his bed, hears, before he is fast asleep, the sound of storm 
driving the hail and quasi-frozen rain against the windows with 
a pattering sound ; then the sounds that urge forest deer and 
fox to seek safety in bushes and rocks, summon the shepherd 
to his'fearful and perilous work. 

65—69. Mellowing —soft. 7 'he blast may —He hopes 
the storm may abate in violence, and the temperature increase, 
so that the sleet may be dissolved into gentle rain, instead of 
turning into snow. Dark above —the clouds being thick over¬ 
head. iVhlie below —the earth being covered with a white 
sheet of snow. Decided^c\c^r\y. Drives —fast descends. 
Blaky snow—lnyers of snow. Sxpl. He looks out several 
times, and entertains a vain hope, that the snow-storm may 
subside into rain, making the temperature warmer : till, the 
sky being overcast, and the earth being whitened with snow, 
he perceives that the snow-flakes are falling fast and thick, 
so that he knows he must go out. 

70—77, Whine —plaintive noise. Repine —are reluctant. 
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Whistling and cheering them to aid» 

Around his back he wreathes the plaid : 

His flock he gathers, and he guides 

To open downs and mountain sides, 75 

Where fiercest though the tempest blow. 

Least deeply lies the drift below. 

The blast that whistles o’er the fells. 

Stiffens his locks to icicles ; 

Oft he looks back, while streaming far, 80 

His cottage window seems a star. 

Loses its feeble gleam, and then 
Turns patient to the blast again, 

And, facing to the tempest’s sweep, 

Drives through the gloom his lagging sheep. 85 
If fails his heart, if his limbs fail, 

Benumbing death is in the gale ; 

His path, his landmarks, all unknown. 

Close to the hut, no more his own, 

Close to the aid he sought in vain, 90 

Wreathes —folds. Open downs —bare ground. Drift —the snow 
driven by the wind and heaped on the ground. Hlzpl. His 
dogs, with depressed look and plaintive cry, show their reluc¬ 
tance to budge from the hearth for a long lime. He whistles to 
Ihenj and encourages them 10 come to his aid- With the 
plaid wrapped round his body he goes abroad, and with the 
help of his dogs collects his flock of sheep, whom he takes to 
exposed places and bare mountain sides, where, though the 
storm blows pitilessly, the snow does not accumulate. 

78—85. Fells —bare hills. /t/VAjjr—hanging points of ice 
formed by the freezing of dropping water. Streaming far —issu¬ 
ing rays in the distance. Loses —loses sight of Turns patient 
to —faces bravely. Facing in front of. Tempesfs sweep- 
rushing storm La^^ing--~\o\\,^nn^. BSspl. The cold blast 
blowing over the hills freezes the rain-drops over his hair. He 
often looks back and sees his cotta,>e-window shining like a 
distant star. The faint light then disappears from his view, 
and he courageously faces the blast once more, and against 
the fury of the storm drives his lingering flock in the dark. 

86—97. Benumhin;^ deedh^ Qr*c.-^dei^i\\ by ire^\ng. Paths '— 
tiom. abs. Landmarks —any objects serving as guide in the 
gloom. No more his own —since he is now dead. Close to the aid 
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The morn may find the stiffened swain : 

His widow sees, at dawning pale. 

His orphans raise their feeble wail; 

And close beside him in the snow, 

Poor Yarrow, partner of their woe, 95. 

Couches upon his master’s breast, 

And licks his cheek to break his rest. 

Who envies now the shepherd’s lot. 

His healthy fare, his rural cot, 

His summer couch by greenwood tree, lOo 

His rustic kirn's loud revelry, 

His native hill-notes tuned on high. 

To Marion of the blithesome eye ; 

His crook, his scrip, his oaten reed, 

And all Arcadia’s golden creed ? 

near the shelter he sought in v.ain. 

Dtvwning /tale —pale dawn. Varroiu —the shepherd’s dog. 
Partner of their Tvoe— who shared in their grief. Couches —rests. 
Break — him from. EiXpl If he loses heart or strength, 
the cold bl.ast will prove fatal to him. He will miss his way in 
the dark, and fail to discover any sign to act as his guide. 
The morning may find him frozen to death, near his own cot¬ 
tage—but which is his no more—and within reach of the help 
he vainly sought. His widow sees, in the pale light of the morn¬ 
ing, the children feebly crying for their father ; and his dog, 
equally sorry with the bereaved family, lies close to his 
master on the snowy ground, rests his head upon the dead 
man’s bosom, and licks his face to rouse him from his last sleep. 

97—105. /vVr77--harvest-home ; the feast held at the 

bringing home of the harvest. Native htll-nofes- -Xhe. songs 
befitting his mountain-home. I'lincd on hi^h —high-pitched. 
Marion —the name of his imaginary lady-love. Blithesome — 
pretty. Crook —a shepherd’s staff, bent at the end. Scrip— 
bag* Oaten teed —pipe made of oat-reed. See p 112, note 
on/. 165. Arcadia-a. pastoial district in the Peloponnesus. 
It was celebrated as the earthly paradise of shepherds on 
account of its rural beauties. Golden creed —the beliefs of a 
pastoral societj^-of the golden.age. Expl. The shepherd’s 
lot in winter is»?: ot an enviable one, although he eats whole¬ 
some food, liveA. in a cottage amid country scenery, in summer 
sleeps under the forest tree, holds high carnival in harvest 
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Changes not so with us, my Shene, 

Of human life the varying scene? 

Our youthful summer oft vre see 
Dance by on wings of game and glee. 

While the dark storm reserves its rage no 

Against the winter of our age : 

As he, the ancient chief of Troy, 

His manhood spent in peace and joy : 

But Grecian fires, and loud alarms, 

Called ancient Priam forth to arms. 115 

Then happy those—since each must drain 
His share of pleasure, share of pain— 

Then happy those, beloved of Heaven,— 

To whom the mingled cup is given ; 

Whose lenient sorrows find relief, 1 so 

Whose joys are chastened by their grief, 

time, sings in a loud tune some songs peculiar to his mountain- 
home and in praise of his pretty-eyed sweetheart Marion and 
has his bent stick, his bag, and his musical pipe, and all that 
is believed of the happiness of a pastoral life, as in the golden 
days of Arcadia- 

106—115. Changes &*c, —Human life, in its different stages, 
is subject to vicissitudes like the changes of seasons. Vary¬ 
ing”-checkered,' diversified. Youthful sufnmer —the happy 
time of youth, compared to summer. JMnce dy —fleet away. 
Dark storm —thick cloud of misfortune. Reserves —sets apart ; 
keeps in store. Rage —violence, Against —ready to descend 
on. Winter of our a^e —sunset of our life. Our fattkfuC^. 
age. Hxpl. Our brief spell of youth is often frittered away 
in sport and mirth, while dire misfortune is in store for us in 
our old age. Chief of Troy —Priam. Grecian fires —the 
burning of Troy by the Greeks in the tenth year of the siege. 
Alarms —shouts of danger. Sxpl. Such was the case with Priam 
the old king of Troy who, having spent his youth in peace and 
happiness, was in his old age summoned to war on hearing the 
sound of danger when Troy was sacked by the Greeks. 

116—121. Drain ^c. —drink his cup of weal or woe. Min^ 
gled cuf—the cup containing a mixture pkssi^ure and pain. 
Intent sorrows griefs. Find:*€lief — become 
soothed. Chastened— checked. Hxpl. Since each must have 
his share of joy and grief, blessed are they whose joy and grief 

13 
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And such a lot, my Skene, was thine, 

When thou of late wert doomed to twine,— 

Just when thy bridal hour was by, 

The cypress with the myrtle tie. 125 

Just on thy bride her sire had smiled. 

And blessed the union of his child. , 

When love must change its joyous cheer, 

And wipe affection’s filial tear. 

Nor did the actions, next his end, 

Speak more the father than the friend ; 

Scarce had lamented Forbes paid 
The tribute to his Minstrel’s shade ; 

The tale of friendship scarce was told. 

Ere the narrator’s heart was cold. 135 

Far may we search before we find 
A heart so manly and so kind. 

But not around his honour d urn 
Shall friends alone and kindred mourn ; 

go together, so that ope may be tempered by the other, and 
none be allowed to run to excess. 

122—125. recently. IVert doomed —had the mis¬ 

fortune. Twine —to bind, as two threads together. Bridal 
hour —wedlock. By —over. Cypress —emblem of mourning. 
Myrtle —sacred to Venus, goddess of love. Tie —band, gar¬ 
land. EiXpl. Such a lot was Skene’s who, soon after hjs 
marriage, had to mourn the death of his father-in-law. 

126—129. Blessed the union —invoked the blessing of God 
upon the marriage. When love Isr’c. — When you had to check 
your outburst of love, and console your wife in her bereavement. 

130—143. Next his end —before his death. Speak —prove. 
The friertd —the poet Beattie whose life F'orbes had written. 
Nor did*,.friend —The actions of Forbes before his decea‘‘e 
showed not only his affection for his daughter, but also his 
friendship for the poet Beattie. Tribute— debt. Paid the tri¬ 
bute —Written a life of Beattie. Beattie is called Minstrel 
from his best known work The Minstrel. Shade —spirit. 
Tale —account. Was cold —stopped. 

132—137. iSiXpl. No sooner had Forbes written his life of 
Beattie who was ,1 particular friend of his, than the biographer 
himself died. That noble soul has left a gap difficult to fillup. 

Honoured wfw—respected grave. ‘Urn’ a vessel contain- 
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The thousand eyes his care had dried 140 

Pour at his name a bitter tide; 

And frequent falls the grateful dew, 

For benefits the world ne’er Knew. 

If mortal charity dare claim 

The Almighty’s attributed name, 145 

Inscribe above his mouldering clay. 

The widow’s shield, the orphan’s stay.” 

Nor, though it wake thy sorrow, deem 
My verse intrudes on this sad theme ; 

For sacred was the pen that wrote, 150 

“ I’hy father’s friend forget thou not 
And grateful title may I plead. 

For many a kindly word and deed, 

To bring my tribute to his grave :— 

’Tis little—but ’tis all I have. 155 

ing the ashes of the dead ; hence, grave. Bitter tide —tear 
of violent grief. Dew —tear. 

138-143. Sxpl. It is not friends and relations only that 
mourn for your worthy father-in-law. The many people whom 
he had helped in their distresses weep bitterly at the mention 
f f his name. Tears of gratitude flow frequently for his secret 
icts of charity. 

144—147. Mortal chanty —benevolence of man. Dare 
—can be called without presumption. The Almi^htv'Sy 
—the title attributed to God. It is given in / 147. Inscribe^ 
ticc.—Write upon his grave. Mouldering clay —the body return¬ 
ing to dust ; mortal remains, protection. Stay — 

proof, support. For the quotation, Cf. Psalms^ 68.5, and 

146.9 EiXpl. If it be not iin impertinence to give a charitable 

man a title which is appropriated to God only, then write this 
epitaph upon his tomb : He was the widow’s champion, the 
orphan’s friend. 

148—155. Intrudes <?«—enters uninvited in. Sacred pen — 
because the words occur in the Holy Scriptures. The writer 
IS Solomon. For the line quoted, Cf. Proverbs^ 27.10. 
(irateful title —a right which my sense of gratitude gives me. 
’Plead —urge. To bring &c.—to pay my debt to his memory. 
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To thee, perchance, this rambling strain 
Recalls our summer walks again: 

When doing nought,—and, to speak true, 

Not anxious to find aught to do,— 

The wild unbounded hills we ranged, I do* 

While oft our talk its topic changed. 

And, desultory as our way. 

Ranged unconfined from grave to gay. 

Even when it flagged, as oft will chance. 

No effort made to break its trance, 165. 

We could right pleasantly pursue 
Our sports in social silence too: 

Thou gravely labouring to portray 
The blighted oak’s fantastic sprav ; 

I spelling o'er with much delight, 170 

The legend of that antique kni«ht, 

Tirante by name, yclep’d the While. 

Bxpl. Do not think my verse officious, although it awakens 
your grief; for we are told in the Bible not to forget our 
father’s friend ; and I may say that the debt I owe to your 
father-in-law for many kind words and deeds prompts me to 
pay this tribute of gratitude to his esteemed memory. I admit 
u is a poor contribution, but I have nothing better to offer. 

156—16^. Rambling —desultory, irregular. Strain —verse, 
poem. Not anxious —not seriously disposed. Ranged —ram¬ 
bled over. Desultory^ &^c .—our talk was as objectless as 
our walk was. Ranged unconfincd, &^c .—conversed freely from 
serious to light subjects. 

164—172. It^ag^ed —the talk grew languid, or failed. As 
^c. —which often happens. No effort made~ no attempt 
being made. Break its trance —revive our conversation. 
‘trance’-~a state of insensibility, presenting a deathlike ap¬ 
pearance. Right pleasantly —quite gladly. Pursue our sports 
go on with our respective diversions. These sports are given 
below. Social silence —a silence that does not disturb or inter¬ 
fere with enjoyment. Although they remained silent, they 
enjoyed each other’s society none the less. Gravely labouring 
-—seriously engaged. Portray —sketch. Blighted —burnt by 

lightning. Fa?itastic spray —grotesque boughs. Spelling over 
—reading. Antique —ancient. Tirante —the hero of a Spanish 
romance of the Middle Ages, Yclepped’—CdW^^. 
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At either^s feet a trusty squire, 

Pandour and Camp, with eyes of fire, 

Jealous, each other's motions viewed, 

And scarce suppressed their ancient feud. 

The laverock whistled from the cloud j 
The stream was lively, but not loud; 

From the white thorn the May-flower shed 
Its dewy fragrance round our head : 

Not Ariel lived more merrily 
Under the blossomed bough, than we. 

And blithesome nights, too, have been ours. 

When winter stript the summer’s bower’s. 

Careless we heard, what now I hear. 

The wild blast sighing deep and drear. 

173—182. Trusty faithful attendant of a knight : 

spoken humourously of the dogs here. Pandour—-%\ifin€s dog. 
The word means an Austnan foot-soldier, Scott^s 

favourite bull-terrier. Jcalous~~^dv. The dogs watched each 
other’s movements with subdued anger, and were ready to fly 
,ii each other on the least provocation. Scarce &*c, —hardly 
concealed their long-standing quarrel. Ijwerock —skj^lark. 
Whistled —uttered its shrill cry. Lively —gay. White thorn-^ 
hawthorn. May-JIowcr —the flower of the hawthorn which 
olooms in May. Shed —cast. Dewy fragrance —sweet odour. 
‘Dewy’—mild as dew Blossomed bough —the flowers hanging 
from the bough. The allusion of Ariel is well known. 

183—215. Blithesome—‘mexxy. Strict &^c .—deprived the 
shady recesses of their foliage, and laid them bare. Careless — 
indifferently. Sighing &*c. —blowing disnoaliy. Tuned^ &c. — 
sung sweet songs. Laggard —dull ; lacking in spirit. Skun- 
nedy &^c ,—refused to drink the sparkling whisky. He whose 
nbseHcey &c.—Colin Mackenzie of Portmore, one of the princi¬ 
pal Clerks of Session at Edinburgh, and throughout life an inti¬ 
mate friend of Scott. He was at this time staying In l^evon- 
shire where he had gone for a change. The longer^ &*c .—The 
longer he is absent from us, the more we regret. Dear-loved 
A \—Sir W, Rae, Lord Advocate of Scotland, was a member of 
the volunteer corps mentioned before. He, Scott, Skene, Mac- 
kenzie, and a few other friends had formed themselves into a 
little Military Club, the meetings of which were held at their 
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When fires were bright, and lamps beamed gay, 

And ladies tuned the lovely lay ; 

And he was held a laggard soul. 

Who shunn'd to quaff the sparkling bowl. 190^ 

Then he, whose absence we deplore, 

Who breathes the gales of Devon's shore. 

The longer missed, bewailed the more; 

And thou, and I, and dear-loved R,, 

And one whose name I may not say,— 195. 

For not Mimosa’s lender tree 

Shrinks sooner from the touch than he,— 

In merry chorus well combined, 

With laughter drowned the whistling wind. 

Mirth was within ; and Care without 20c 

Might gnaw her nails to hear our shout. 

Not but amid the buxom scene 

Some grave discourse might intervene— 

Of the good horse that bore him best. 

His shoulder, hoof, and arching crest; 205 

For, like mad Tom’s, our chiefest care, 

Was horse to ride, and weapon wear. 

family supper-tables by rotation. Whose name I may ?iot say 
— Sir W. Forbes, brother-in-law of Skene, through life an inti 
mate and generous friend of Scott. Afzmosu^s tender plant — 
the sensitive plant. Shrinks^ dr>e —He was as shy as the sens - 
tive plant which shrinks from the touch. Merry chorus —|oy 
ous group. Well coznbined —happily gathered together. 
Drowned— to sink. We were a select party of jolly 
people whose united laughter was loader than the sound of the 
blast. Mirth was within —Mirth reigned within doors ; we 
were merry within. Care without —Care (personified) remain¬ 
ing out of doors. Gnaw —bite. 7 'o bite the nail is a sign of 
vexation. To hear our shout—on hearing our peals of laugh¬ 
ter. Care is represented as envying mirth, and biting off her 
nails in anger. The plain meaning is : We took leave of all 
cares and anxieties, and gave ourselves up to full enjoyment. 
Not but —It was not that not ; of course. Buxom— 
Grave discourse —serious conversation. Bore him best —ac¬ 
quitted himself most creditably. Arching crest —curved neck. 
Mad Tom —In Kinj^ Lear^ Edgar pretended to be a mad^ 
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Such nights we’ve had; and, though the game 
Of manhood be more sober tame« 

And though the field-day or the drill, 210 

Seems less important now—^yet still 
Such may we hope to share again. 

The sprightly thought inspires my strain ! 

And mark, how like a horseman true. 

Lord Marmion’s march I thus renew, 215 

man, and called himself Poor Tom. He had “three suits to* 
his back, six shirts to his body, horse to ride, and weapon to 
wear.” Scott was a good equestrian and very fond of his 
horse. The ^ame of manhood —the pursuits of advanced age. 
Sober fume —soberly tame ; so tame (unexciting) as to make 
life sober (dull). When two adjectives are combined in this 
way, the first qualifies the second like an adverb. Though,^.* 
fame —Although with the increase of age we have learned 
to take a more serious view of life’s pursuits. Field-day —a 
day when troops are drawn out for instruction in field- 
exercises. Drill —military exercise. Such —such nights. 
Sprightly —inspiriting, cheering. Inspires —prompts- Norse¬ 
man true —good rider. Renew —resume to describe. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Ques. 48. Compare the lot of a Scotch shepherd in 
summer and in winter. 

Ana. In summer his lot was an enviable one. All the day long 
he would lie at full length surrounded by heath-flowers, gaze list¬ 
lessly at the clouds, read soino old book before falling asleep, or fish 
in shallow water. During harvest time he would hold riotous revelry, 
sing in a high key to his lady-love, and play upon Teed-pipe. In 
.short his home and the scenery around was verily a paradise on 
earth, and recalled the old days of Arctidia. But in winter all this 
is changed. After his day’s labour he returns to the comfort of 
the fireside, but when half asleep, hears the sob of a coming storm 
accompanied by hail and sleet. On hearing that dismal sound the 
shepherd gets up and goes out to save his sheep from being lost in 
the snow. The wind increases to a storm and the snow-flakes fall 
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fast and thick, in the midst of which the shepherd becomes 
benighted, loses his way, and is perhaps found frozen to death on 
the morrow, it may be, close to his own house. 

Ques. 49« Enlargre on tho foUowiner; Where is the 
life which late we led 9” ,. 

Ane. Life is subject to a series of changes. The poet has , 
there are seven ages of man. Time in its onward march chanpi|l'., 
every thing, and human life not the least. The past is irrevocable',, ■ 
the future uncertain. The things that pleased us before have lust 
their attractions now. We have become wiser, more experienced, 
better educated ; but we have lost a good deal, and love to dwell 
upon tho happy reminiscences of the days gone by. As wa enU^r 
upon the world, and face the stern realities of life, we find that 
our post dreams have disappeared, and the glory has vanished, 
leaving us to a bitter struggle for existence. The bark which was 
sailing buoyantly towards Joppa has been caught in a storm, in the 
midst of which it wheels, and flounders, and often becomes a hope 
less wreck, 

Ques, 60. B^splaiu the allusions in : Motdy down (.?), 
Arcadia *8 golden creed (lOo)^ Ghi^of Troy Tivante the Whitf 

fl 7 £Jy Mad Tom ( 200 ), 

An 9 , See notes. 
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CANTO FOURTH. . 

THK CAMP. 

I. 

Eustace, I said, did blithely mark 
The first notes of the merry lark. 

The lark sung shrill, the cock he crew, 

And loudly Marmion’s bugles blew, 

And, with their light and lively call, ■ 5 

Brought groom and yeoman to the stall. 

Whistling they came, and free of heart; 

But soon their mood was changed : 

Complaint was heard on every part. 

Of something disarranged. 10 

Some clamoured loud for armour lost; 

Some brawled and wrangled with the host ; 

Argumeilt. At cockcrow Marmion blew his bugle. His 
men went to the stall, but found Marniion’s horse near dying, 
and that of Blount wet with sweat and mire. The arms of 
some were missing, everything was: in disorder, and there was 
a loud clamour. M. took no notice of these, and proceeded on 
his march. They passed through the forests of Humbie and 
Saltoun, and were met by Sir David Lindesay, Lord Lion 
Kmg-at-arms, sent by James to receive the Knglish ambassador. 
The party were then conducted to Crichtoun Castle where th^y 
halted two days. M. heard from Lindesay the story of the 
miraculous warning given to king James not to go to war. In 
return he told him his own adventure in the Pictish camp. 
Their journey then continued. On reaching the summit of 
Blackford Hill they saw before them Edinburgh, and the 
Boroughmoor, where James was mustering soldiers. 

St. I. I —6. Blithely mark —hear with joy. First notes — 
earliest song. Shrill —In an acute, continuous tone. The cock 
the pron. IS redundant, and is permissible in ballad 
style. Light —not deep. Lively —cheering. 

7—10. Tree of light-hearted ; their hearts were not 

oppressed with care temper. On every^ —there 

was confusion in every part of the stall. 

II— 18. ‘ Clamoured — made a continuous outcry. Brawled — 
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By Becketts bones/^ cried one, “ I fear, 

That some false Scot has stolen my spear!” 

Young Blount, Lord Marmion’s second squire, 15 
Found his sieed wet with sweat and mire ; 

Although the rated horse-boy sware, 

Last night he dressed him sleek and fair. 

While chafed the impatient squire like thunder, 

Old Hubert shouts, in fear and wonder,— 20 

** Help, gentle Blount! help, comrades all! 

Bevis lies dying in his stall .* 

To Marmion who the plight dare tell, 

Of the good steed he loves so well' 

Gaping for fear and ruth, they saw 25 

The charger panting on the straw : 

Till one, who would seem wisest, cried, 

“ What else but evil could betide, 

With that cursed Palmer for our guide ? 

Better we had through mire and bush 30 

Been lanthorn-led by Friar Rush.'’ 

quarrelled. IVninjclcd —disputed noisily. i, 24. 2. 

l^aied —scolded. Dtessed —brushed. Sleek —smooth. 

19—31. Chafed like thunder —was funous with anj^er. Bevts 
-'Mammon's horse. /’//^///—predicament; sad condition. 

opening their mouths wide. AW/i —pity. Patitini^ 
gasping, breathing with difTiculty. Would seem, —wished to 
appear wiser than the rest. Friar Rush —Will-o'-lhe-wisp, also 
called Jack o’ Lantern and i^(*nis fatiius. It is a treacherous 
light that draws benighted persons into marshes. Scott has 
the fol. note here :— 

’Hrift pcrMdiiitg'tf A Htntlliii}' clc^noii wIid oih'c (><it admittance inV> a monustory 
.♦« a aenUion, and iilaye<l the monks many pranks 

Keightly observes that Scott has confounded Friar Rush, a 
domestic spirit, with the spirit of the marshes. Milton has 
made the same mistake in the fol. passage in IJ A/iejfro 

Mho was puiolied, and pulled, she aaifi, 

And he l»y Vrtai''s hinthera Iwl. 

Better^ Qr*c .—It would have been better if we had followed the 
^^faithless phantom” of the marshes for our guide^ instead of 
that cursed Palmer. 
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II. 

Fitz-Eustace, who the cause but guessed. 

Nor wholly understood, 

His comrades^ clamorous plaints suppressed ; 

He knew Lord Marmion’s mood. 

Him, ere he issued forth, he sought, 5 

And found deep plunged in gloomy thought. 

And did his tale display 
Simply, as if he knew of nought 
To cause such disarray. 

Lord Marmion gave attention cold, 10 

Nor marvelled at the wonders told,— 

Passed them as accidents of course, 

And bid his clarions sound to horse. ' 

nr. 

Young Henry Blount, meanwhile, the cost 
Had reckoned with their Scottish host; 

And, as the charge he ca.st and paid, 

“ Ill thou deservest thy hire," he said ; 

‘‘ Dost see, thou knave, my horse’s plight ? 5 

Fairies have ridden him all the night. 

And left him in a foam ! 

I trust, that soon a conjuring band, 

St. II. the cause^ ^c. —he only conjectured the cause, 

but was not quite sure about it. When he saw the plight 
Hevis was in, he was not surprised, but he did not know what 
happened to M. after his mysterious ride. Clamorous plaints 
—loud complaints- Suppressed —put a stop to. Plunj^ed — 
ab.sorbed. Did his tale^ —informed M. of what had happen¬ 
ed in the stall overnight. Gave attention cold —heard him v;ith 
indifference. Marmion wanted to conceal his midnight adven¬ 
ture from his followers. This accounts for the unconcern with 
which he heard Eustace’s news. JVor matvelled^ 6 t*c .—he was 
not surprised at the strange news. Passed —passed by ; over¬ 
looked. Accidents of course —ordinary or mere accidents. 
Badcj &*c .—ordered his trumpets to be blown as a signal for 
mounting. 

St. III. I—13. The charge he checked the ’’bill. 

Hire —payment; remuneration. Left him^ &*c —left him cover¬ 
ed with sweat. Conjuring band —a body of men able to 
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With English cross and blazing brand, 

Shall drive 'the devils from this land, 

To their infernal home : 

For, in this haunted den, I trow, 

All night they trampled to and fro.**— 

The laughing host looked on the hire,— 

“ Gramercy, gentle southern squire, 

And if thou com'st among the rest, 

With Scottish broadsword to be blest, 

Sharp be the brand, and sure the blow, 

And short the pang to undergo.” 

Here stayed their talk,—for Marmion 
Gave now the signal to set on. 

The Palmer showing forth the way, 

They journeyed all the morning day. 

IV. 

The green-sward way was smooth and good, 

Through Humbie's and through Saltoun’s wood; 

exorcise spirits, to force them to obey human will. If'///? 
EnjS[H:ih cross- carryin^^ the red cross of St. Cieorge depicted 
on their flags and armours. Blazing^ brand —flaming torch ; 
also bright sword. It will be seen that IMount purposely uses 
ambiguous language to the host. He apparently means that a 
procession of priests, carrying the symbol of the church and 
lighted torches, may soon expel the devils from the land. He 
covertly implies that an English army, bearing St. George’s 
banner and flashing swords, may drive the perfidious Scots 
out of the country^ /daunted den —the inn possessed by evil 
spirits^ Trow —believe. 

14 — 19. Lauj^hinf; bosi-^the. host laughed at the threat. 
Gramercy--- 1. 25. 1. uentle —ironical. If thou^etc,*-\i 

you are included in the ‘conjuring band.’ To be blest with — 
to fall under ; to feel the edge of. Broadsword —'Claymorci 
Sharps etc .— may the sword be keen-edged, may the blow be 
unerring, and may your death-agony be brief. 

20-23. Set on —advance. 

Bt. IV. I —6. Gfeen-sward path over the grass. 

i/umbie^ villages in Haddingtonshire. Forest glade 
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A forest glade, which, varying still, 

Here gave a view of dale and hill; 

There narrower closed, till over head 5. 

A vaulted screen the branches made. 

“ A pleasant path,” Fiiz-Eustace said', 

** Such as where errant knights might see 
Adventures of high chivalry 

Might meet some damsel Hying fast, lo 

With hair unbound and looks aghast; 

And smooth and level course were here, 

In her defence to break a spear. 

Here, too, are twilight nooks and dells ; 

And oft, in such, the story tells, 15 

The damsel kind, from danger freed, 

Did grateful pay her champion's meed.” 

He spoke to cheer Lord Marmion's mind ; 

Perchance lo show his lore designed; 

For Eustace much had pored 20 

Upon a huge romantic tome. 

In the hall-window of his home, 

\ 

—an opening in a forest: inapp. with ‘way’ in /. i. Varying 
still —ever changing. Here —sometimes. Elxpl. The grassy 
path through the forests of Hum hie and Saltoun was even and 
good, but its breadth varied. Sometimes it commanded a view 
of hills and. valleys ; elsewhere it became so narrow that the 
boughs on either side met so as to form an arched roof above. 

7-13. Errant knights wandering in search of 

adventure. Chivalry —the usages and qualifications of knights. 
Break a spear —fight a duel on horseback. FSzpl. Eustace 
remarked that it was a delightful path. In such a path a 
wandering knight might expect to find bold adventures. For 
instance, he might come across a fair maiden running away 
from her oppressor, with dishevelled hair and terrified look. 
He could at once offer to be her champion, and challenge her 
persecutor to a single combat on ih«'it even spot. 

14—26. Twilight —half-lighted ; dim. A'/W—-generous. 
Did^ etc. —out of gratitude rewarded her protector. Cheer^' 
enliven. Perchance^ etc.—Prose order . Perchance he designed 
to show his lore. BIxpl. It may be Eustace intended to show 
his “legendary lore.” * Lorelearning. Pored upon — 
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Imprinted at the antique dome 
Of Caxton or De Worde. 

Therefore he spoke,—but spoke in vain, 

For Marmion answered nought again. 

V. 

Now sudden distant trumpets shrill, 

In notes prolonged by wood and hill. 

Were heard to echo far ; 

Flach ready archer grasped his bow. 

But by the flourish soon they know, 

They breathed no point of war. 

Yet cautious, as in foeman’s land, 

Lord Marmion’s order speeds the band. 

Some opener ground to gain ; 

And scarce a furlong had they rode. 

When thinner trees, receding showed 
A little woodland plain. 

Just in that advantageous glade. 

The halting troop a line had naade, 

perused, read. etc. —a bii: volume of romance. Tniprinteii 

—printed. Antique dome —old bouse. Caxton —the first Euk 
lish printer who set up a press at Westminster in 1426. />e 

IVoreie —successor of Caxton. 

St. V. Prolonjs^ed —long drawn out ; continued, flourish 
— the peculiar blast Breathed —blewr. Point of •war —signal 
for battle. Sxpl. They now heard a sudden, distant sound 
of trumpets, lengthened and resounded by wood and hill. 
Each archer at once seized his bow, but soon they knew, by 
the tone of the blast, that it was not a note of war. As in etc. 
—since he was in the enemy’s country. Speeds., etc .— hastens 
his men to reach some open, advantageous ground. Marmion, 
as a sage leader in war, was not the man to allow himself to be 
taken in his enemy’s land. So he directs his followers 
to gain quickly an open space in case they meet with an 
enemy. Thinner trees — trees becoming less numerous. Bc~ 
(eding —drawn faither back on either side of their course. 
.'^ho’wed —disclo^-ed a wide space of open ground, in the midst 
of the wood. Advantageous glade — ground of vantage, where 
they could fight freely. The halting, etc ,— The band stopped 
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As forth from the opposing shade 
Issued a gallant train. 

VI. 

First come the trumpets, at whose clang 
So late the forest echoes rang ; 

On prancing steeds they forward pressed. 

With scarlet mantle, azure vest. 

Each at his trump a banner wore 
Which Scotland's royal scutcheon bore; 

Heralds and pursuivants, by name 
Bute, Islay, Marchmont, Rothsay, came. 

In painted tabards, proudly showing 
Gules, Argent, Or, and Azure glowing, 

Attendant on a King-at-arms, 

Whcse hand the armorial truncheon held, 

That feudal strife had often quelled. 

When wildest its alarms. 

VII, 

He was a man of middle age; 

In aspect manly, grave, and sage, 

HT d formed into a line. As —when, opposing shade —the forest 
m front of them. Gallant train —a magnihcent body of horse. 

St. VI. — Trumpets —for ‘trumpeters.’ Clang^ —blast. Runj^ 
—resounded. Prancing —bounding gaily ; stepping proudly. 
They *2^^-—on they came. Scarlet mantle —red cloak. Asure 
—blue garment. Trump —trumpet. attached. 

Which &*c. —on which was depicted the arms of Scotland. 
Painted —gaudy. Tabards —sleeveless mantles. Gules —red. 

Argent —siver. Or —gold or yellow. All these are terms 

used in the language of heraldry. Glowing —bright ; quali¬ 
fies azure. Attendant on —waiting on : qualifies ‘heralds’ and 
‘pursuivants.’ Rine-at-arms —also called Lord Lion King- 
at-arms, was the chief of all the heralds in Scotland, and 
head of the Heralds’ Court. Armorial truncheon-^herald's 
baton. At a tournament the truncheon would be thrown down 
when it was deemed necessary that the combat should cease. 
Feudal strife —tournament in the Middle Ages. Quelled —put 
a stop to. When Qr^e. —when it was raging most furiously 
St. VII. I—lo. Of middle age—a.hoMt the middle 
of the ordinary age of man ; from 35 to 50. i, Aspect- 
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As on king’s errand come; 

But in the glances of his eye 

A penetrating, keen, and sly 5 

Expression found its home ; 

(The flash of that satiric rage, 

Which, bursting on the early stage, 

Branded the vices ot the age, 

And broke the keyof Rome.) > lO 

On milk-white palfrey forth he paced ; 

His cap of maintenance was graced 

appearance. As on &*c. —as became one who had come as a 
messenger from the king. Penetrating —piercing. Keen —sharp. 
Sly —cunning. Expression—\oo)s„ P'ound its home —existed. 
Plash —gleam : in app. with ‘expression.’ Satiric rage —anger 
manifested in his satirical waitings. Lindesay was not only a 
high officer, but the most popular of the early Scottish poets. 
His greatest work is his play, entitled The Satvre of the 
Three Estates, Laing observes in his Introduction to Lin- 
desays works : 

' ** Its prominent objet-i was the rofonuatioii of abuHOs by expoKin^ the abuses 
thttti prevailed both in Church and State, ii^noianc-e of tho piicstH, the fpi^cvancca 
o{ titlios and other (derioal cxactirniK, the itroflixato lives of tlie prelates, and tho 
evils'W’hieh abounded in the Kini^’s (.rallies V's) uiitinrity, and oncoiiraKcd hftn 
in idleness and vice by the influence c^f such attondfmts as Flatkiry, and Sensua¬ 
lity, u»otT>iUfir the plaeeH of Verity, Cliaaiity, and l»iviiio corrention.” 

ButsUn^ on —finding vent in. Early stage —a drama (The 
Satyre of the Three Estates) clayed in early days. Branded — 
denounced. Keys of Rome —Papal authority, Christ gave 
the keys of the ^icingdom of heaven to St. Peter, who'se suc¬ 
cessor the Pope is. See Matthew^ 16. 19, Broke —It was 
mainly the writing of Lindesay that by exposing the corruption 
in :the Church brought about the Reformation in Scotland. 
j BiXpl . He was passed forty, and appeared bold, serious, and 
as the bearer of a loyal message should, He shot 
{searching, intelligent, wily glances, manifesting a glimpse of 
■that sarcastic indignation which found expression in his drama- 
lie writing, and which, bolding up to scorn the corruptions 
Ipf the time, paved the way for the Reformation*jn Scotland. 

* —17. Cap of maintenance —cap of state or dignity, worn 
by the king-at-arms. It was a crimson velvet cap, turned 
up with •ietmtne', and esteemed a badge and symbol of distinc- 
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With*' the proud heron>plume. 

From his steed’s shoulder, loin, and breast. 

Silk housings swept the ground, 15 

With Scotland’s arms, device, and crest, 
Embroidered round and round. 

The double treasure might you see, 

First by Achaius borne, 

The thistle, and the deur-'da-tis, 20 

And gallant unicorn. 

So bright the king’s armorial coat. 

That scarce the dazzled .eye could note. 

In living colours, blazoned brave, 

The Lion, which his title gave ; 25 

A train, which well beseemed his* state, 

But all unarmed, around him wait. 

tion. Graced—decked. Proud —splendid. Heron-plume —the 
feather of the heron. Cf. Lady of the Lake, 1* 23. 15, 
//oustn/rs ^UAppings. Arozs—armorial ensigns. Z>evtce-—ihe 
emblem borne upon a shield. Crest— a figure placed over a 
coat of arms, /tmbrotderea—ornamented in needle-work. 
kound and round —all over. Double tressure —a heraldic 
term, meaning an ornamental double border on a shield. On 
the Scotch arms it surrounded the lion, and was ornamented 
with the lily. Achazus —a king of Scotlahd, supposed to be 
contemporary with Charlemagne, with whom he made an alii- 
.ince, in commemoration of which he adopted the double tres¬ 
sure with the Jleur-de-lis round the lion on the Scottish 
arms. The thistle—one of the emblems borne on the Scottish 
shield, supposed also to have been first adopted by Achaius. 
Fleur-de-lis —the lily flower, the emblem of France. Gal¬ 
lant unUom —a fabulous animal, resembling a horse, but 
having the legs of a buck, and the tail of a lion, with a long 
horn projecting from the middle of the forehead. Two uni¬ 
corns formerly supported the arms of Scotland ; and since tho 
union of the two crowns, the arms of Britain are supported by 
one lion and one unicorn. 

23—31. Hole—look upon. Living —glanijiug. Blazoned 
brave—\m\\\anX\y: designed on the coat of arms? Wkick^ — 
from which he got his title of Lion-king. 7'm*«-**foUowiftg. 
Which ike. —which was worthy of his rank. Ail unarmed—tkey 

*3 
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Still is thy name in high account^ 

And still thy verse has charms» 

Sir David Lindesay of the Mount, 30 

Lord Lion King-at-arms I 

VIII. 

Down from his horse did Marmion spring, 

Soon as he saw the Lton-King; 

For well the stately Baron knew 
To him such courtesy was due, 

Whom royal James himself had crowned, 5 

And on his temples placed the round 
Of Scotland's ancient diadem ; 

And wet his brow with hallowed wine, 

And oh his finger given to shine 

The emblematic gem. to 

did not carry arms as the person of the chief of the heralds was 
inviolable. In high account -highly esteemed. Sir 7 ), Linde¬ 
say. —Scott says of him : 

“ Sir D. LiiH(i««ay wjw well known fi>r hl« early offortH in favour of tlie Itc*- 
formed doctrines ; and. indeed, hie play, coarse an it now sceinn, muat have had h 
IK iwerful eflfert upon the people of his a^e. I am uncertain if I abune poetical 
ii<*cn»e, by intro<iueiuy Sir D. Linduatiy in the character of Lion-Herald, 10 ymm 
before he obtained that office.” 

Mount —the name of his estate near Cupar. 

St. VIII. I —lo. state/y Baron—the dignified Knight, 
Marmion. To Aim, &*c. —The Lion-King deserved such 
mark of respect. Whom, &*c, : — 

“ The office of heraldn, in feudal times, being held of the utmost importanci' 
the Inauguration of the klngs-at artns who presided over their colleges, was 
lyroportionally solemn. In fact, it was the mimicry of a royal coronation, oKcept, 
that the unction was made with wine instead of oil. In 8ootliind a namesake and 
kiusman of Sir 1). Lindesay, Inaugurated in was crowned by King James 
with the ancient crown of Scotland, whicli was used before the Soottisii Kings 
assumed a close crow}i. It is piobablc that the coronation of his prodenossor was 
not lcH« solemn.” 

Round —circular crown. O/'—namely. Diadem —crown. Wet 
hi^ moistened his • forehead. Hallowed —consecrated. 

Emblematic ^em —a ruby set in the ring used at the coronation 
of Scottish kings. 
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Their mutual peelings duly made. 

The Lion thus his message said :— 

^‘Though Scotland's King hath deeply swore 
Ne'er to knit faith with Henry more. 

And strictly hath forbid resort 15 

From England to his royal court, 

Yet, for he knows Lord Marmion's name, 

And honours much his warlike fame, 

My liege hath deemed it shame, and lack 
Of courtesy, to turn him back; to 

And by his order, I, your guide. 

Must lodging fit and fair provide, 

Till finds King James meet time to see 
The fiower of English chivalry.^' 

IX. 

Though inly chafed at this delay, 

Lord Marmion bears it as he may, 

The Palmer, his mysterious guide. 

Beholding thus his place supplied, 

Sought to take leave in vain : >5 

Strict was the Lion-King's command. 

That none who rode in Marmion's band, 

Should sever from the train : 

^'England has here enow of spies 
In Lady Heron’s witching eyes 

II— 24. Their^ —after they had saluted jsach other. 

Knit faith with—makt friendship with. Strictly^ the 

King has given strict orders that no English ambassador 
should be admitted to his court. For he hnows---because he 
knows. Honours —respects him for his military renown. 
My liege^ &*c .—My Lord has too much sense of honour and 

courtesy to ask Marmion to return. The flower^ _the 

foremost knight of England. 

St IX. Inly chafed—2Ltigry at heart. Bearsy —sub¬ 

mits to it as wall as he can. Beholding^ drc.—seeing his 
place as guide taken by another, is anxious to leave. He is 
afraid that the part he took in the last night’s adventure may 
be discovered. Sever —depart ; separate. Enow —enough 
fascinating, England,*,eyes —England has already 
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To March mount thus, apart, he said, 
But fair pretext to Marmion made. 

The right*hand path they now decline, 
And trace against the stream the Tyne. 


At length up that wild dale they wind, 

Where Crichtoun Castle crowns the bank ; 

For there the Lion’s care assigned 
A lodging meet for Marmion’s rank* 

That castle rises on the steep 
Of the green vale of Tyne ; 

spies sufficient in the person of Lady Heron who has captiva¬ 
ted the heart of king James. It would not do to have another 
spy let loose upon the land. It appears that it was Lady 
Heron who gave information to the English Court about the 
proceedings of James IV. See. C. 5, St. 10. Marckmaunt — 
one of the heralds. Apart —aside. Fair pretext —plausible 
explanation; good excuse. Decline —descend. Tyne—- b. river 
in Haddingtonshire, which rises on the borders of Midlothian 
and flows into the Firth of Forth. Elzpl. They now pro* 
ceeded down the path to the right, and followed the course of 
the Tyne inland in the direction of its source. 

St. X. I —6. Crichtoun. —The follovidng is Scott’s note on 
this castle, which will elucidate portions of the next stanza : 

It is a large ruinous castle on the Tyne, about ten miles from Edinburgh. It 
was bulltat different times, and with a very differing regard t<i splendour and 
aecozuinodAtion. oldest part of the building is a narrow tower, with a 

courtyard surrounded by buildings of different ages. The oantern front of the 
court raised above a portico^ and the stones are cut into diamond facets 
<x. 10-19). Thu inside of this part of the building appears to have contained a 
gallery of great length and uncommon elegance <x. 11). Access was given to it 
by a maguuio&nt staircase, now quite destroyed. The sofSis arc ornaTnentod 
with twining cordage and rosettes : and the whole seems to have been far more 
splendid than was usual in Scottish castles. 

Crowns the bank —stands in all its magnificence on the 
left bank of the Tyne. Lion^s^ &*c. —The Lion-king has 
taken care to arrange for a residence suitable to the rank of 
M. Rises &c.—stands on the high ground of the green valley 
through which the Tyne flows. 
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And far beneath, where slow they creeps 
From pobl to eddy, dark and deep, 

Where alders moist, and willows weep, 

You hear her streams repinela 
The towers in different ages rose; 

Their various architecture shows 
The builders' various hands; 

A mighty mass, that could oppose. 

When deadliest hatred fired its foes, 15. 

The vengeful Douglas bands. 

XI. 

Crichtoun ! though now thy miry court 

7-10. Prose order: And you hear her dark and deep 
streams repine far beneath, where they creep slowly from 
pool to eddy, and where moist alders (grow) and willows 
weep. Far be*teatk —at a ^reat depth below : adv. quali* 
fies ‘creep.' Where^ —Where the streams of the Tyne 
move loiteringly. From pool to eddy. —A ‘pool’ is a small and 
deep collection of fresh water, occurring in the course of a 
stream. An ‘eddy’ is a current of water running contrary to 
the main stream, and causing a circular motion. hid 

in shadow. Alder —(pr. awl der) a tree growing in moist 
places. Strictly speaking, the predicate ‘weep’ is not applicable 
to ‘alders,’ though it is appropriate to ‘the willow’ on account 
of its long branches suspended perpendicularly. Her —Tyne’s. 
Repine —murmur. Sxpl. The Tyne flows slowly with a gen¬ 
tle murmur far below the castle from which it can scarcely be 
seen. It runs smooth at one place, and at another forms into 
a deep whirlpool. On its bank grow the damp alders and 
the weeping willows. 

II—16. Various architecture —different styles. Shows ^c. 
—indicates that they were constructed by different masons. 
Mighty mass —huge edtflce. When Sr^c, —even when they 
were actuated by a most bitter feeling of hatred. Vengeful — 
vindictive. The reference is to the capture of Crichtoun castle 
by tbo 5 ^arl of Douglas in 1440. 

Sti. XI 1 * 1 * Miry court —courtyard covered with mud. 

It wore to be wlfthod the in^esent proprietor of Crichtoun castle would take a 
little palU8 to prenerve these splendid remains of antiquity, which are at present 
used as a fold for sheep, and wintering cattle ; although, perhaps, there are very 
few ruins in Scotland which display eo well the style and beauty oA anoteikt 
castle ardtecture."—S(X> tt. 
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But pens the lazy steer and sheep, 

Thy turrets rude, and tottered keep, 

Have been the minstrel’s loved resort. 

Coft have I traced v^ithin thy fort, 5 

Of mouldering shields the mystic sense. 
Scutcheons of honour, or pretence. 

Quartered in old armorial sort, 

Remains of rude magniflcence.y 
Nor wholly yet hath time defaced . 

Thy lordly gallery fair ; 

Nor yet the stony cord unbraced. 

Whose twisted knots, with roses laced. 

Adorn thy ruined stair. 

incloses, shelters. Steer —oxen. Rude turrets —old^ 
styled towers. Tottered—dilapidsited. /Ceep—donjon. Loved 
resort —favourite haunt. ‘The minstrel’ is Scott himself. 

5—9. Traced —made out ; deciphered. Mystic sense —hid¬ 
den meaning ; the meaning underlying the signs of heraldry 
on the shield. Scutcheons^ etc —‘Scutcheons of honour’ are 
shields awarded for heroic deeds ; a ‘scutcheon of pretence’ 
is a small shield placed in the centre of a nobleman’s own 
scutcheon, bearing the coat*of-arms of his wife, w'ho is also 
an heiress. Quartered —placed in the compartments of a 
shield which is divided into four quarters. The family arms 
are placed in the first quarter. manner. Remains — 

remnants : in app. with ‘shield’ in /. 6 Rude —ancient. 

Rlzpl. I have often been within the castle to discover the 
obscure meaning of decaying shields carved on stones. These 
were shields of noblemen, and of therr wives, divided into four 
compartments after the old heraldic fashion. They are the 
relics of the once magnificent castle. 

10-14. Oallery^^Q. covered passage in a fort cut through 
the earth. Stony cord —rope carved in stone. Unbraced — 
loosened. Laced —woven. Adorn—the use of this present 
tense sounds awkward after the pluperfect tenses in lines to 
and T2. JSzpl. Time has not yet entirely spoiled the splendid 
gallery, nor destroyed the stone-work carved into the form 
of rope, the twisted knots of which, being interwoven with 
dowers^ 4>rnament thy staircase now in ruins. 
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Still rises unimpaired below 15 

The court-yard’s graceful portico ; 

Above its cornice, row and row 
Of fair-hewn facets richly show 
Their pointed diamond form, 

Though there but houseless cattle go, zo 

To shield them from the storm. 

And, shuddering, still may we explore, 

Where oft whilom were captives pent. 

The darkness of thy Massy More ; 

Or, from thy grass-grown battlement, 25 

May trace, in undulating line, 

The sluggish mazes of the Tyne. 

XII. 

Another aspect Crichtoun showed, 

As through its portal Marmion rode ; 

But yet 'twas melancholy state 
Received him at the outer gate ; 

For none were in the castle then, 5 

But women, boys, or aged men. 

16—22. Unimpaired —uninjured. Poritco —a range of 
columns in front of ihe court. Roiv and row —in rows. Fair 
/u‘wn —well cut. Facets —small surfaces. BlxpL In front of 
the courtyard, but below it, the splendid portico is still pre¬ 
served. The rows of stones on its cornice are cut into dia¬ 
mond planes, the angular projections of which are exceedingly 
beautiful to look at. Now only the stray cattle repair there to 
seek shelter from storm. 

23—28. Shuddering —in trepidation. formerly. 

J*ent~ shut up. Massy More —dungeon : a word of Moorish 
origin. 'J'race —observe. Undulatir^ line —uneven stream. 
Sluggish —slow, tortuous course. Sxpl. We may even now 

examine with fear the prison of the castle where formerly cap¬ 
tives were kept confined. Or we may get upon the battle¬ 
ments, now overgrown with grass, and thence follow with the 
eye the slow and winding course of the Tyne. 

Sfi, XII. I —6. Another^ —^Crichtoun appeared very 
different when Marmion entered it. ‘Portal*—gate. But 
yel, &*c. —The castle was then not in ruins as now ; and yet 
M. received but a poor welcome there, ‘Melancholy state*— 
poor pomp. « 
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With eyes scarce dried, the sorrowing dame, 

To welcome noble Marmion, came : 

Her son, a stripling twelve years old. 

Proffered the Baron*s rein to hold ; 

For each man that could draw a sword 
Had marched that morning with their lord> 

Earl Adam Hepburn,—>he who died 
On Flodden, by his sovereign’s side. 

Long may his Lady look in vain ! 15; 

She ne’er shall see his gallant train 

Come sweeping back through Crichtoun-Dean. 

'T was a brave race, before the name 
Of hated Boihwell stained their fame. 

Xlll. 

And here two days did Marmion rest, 5 

With every rite that honour claims. 

Attended as the king’s own guest ;— 

Such the command of royal James, 

Who marshalled then his land’s array, 

Upon the Borough-moor that lay. 

7—19. Sorrowing dame. — The mistress was sorry at the 
departure of her husband who had gone to join the army. 
Stripling^ —a lad ; one yet growing. Proferred^-^fieredi hj:» 
services. Adam H .—The second Earl of Boihwel), who fell 
in ttie field of Flodden, where be distinguished himself by a 
furious attempt {to retrieve the day. grammatically 

should be *him’ as it is in app. with ‘lord’ in the previous line. 
JLmtg &*c .—His lady may long expect his return, but in vain. 
Come sweeping back —return m pomp. Dean —valley ; a 
Scotch word. Hated JSotkwetl.—JsimeSj Earl of Both well, 
the grandson of Earl Adam, murdered Darnley, the husband 
of Mary Queen of Scots. Mary afterwards married him, 
which led to her dethronement and loss of liberty. Stained — 
sullied ; tarnished ; brought reproach on. 

8t. XIII. H'^itk every &*c. —with all attention due to a 
person of rank. Attended Royal James —James 

IV. of Scbtland. Marshalled-—His lamPs arra%* 
—all theforce that could be raised in his kingdom. Borough^ 
moor —an extensive moor outside Edinburgh. That lay 
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Peri^ance he would not foeman's eye 
Upon his gathering host should pry. 

Till full prepared was every band 
To march against the English land. 

Here while they dwelt, did Lindesay's wit 
Oft cheer the Baron's moodier iit ; 

And, in his turn, he knew to prize 
^Lord Marmion’s powerful mind, and wise, 

Trained in the lore of Rome and Greece, 

• And policies of war and peace. 

XIV. 

It chanced, as fell the sec( nd night. 

That on the battlements they walked, 

And, by the slowly fading light, 

Of varying topics talked ; 

And, unaware, the Herald-bard 5 

Said, Marmion might his toil have spared, 

In travelling so far ; 

For that a messenger from Heaven 
In vain to James bad counsel given 

Against the English war 10 

And, closer questioned, thus he told 
A tale, which chronicles of old 
In Scottish stories have enrolled :— 

upon —which had encamped upon. Perchance he tvould no/— 
perhaps he was unwilling. Poemari s eye —(that) the eye of an 
enemy. Should pry upon —should minutely inspect. His 
gathering the mustering of his army, Here—?kX Crich- 

toun castle. animate, gladden. Baron's —Marmion’s. 

Moodier fit —jBts of melancholy. L. would, by bis humorous 
conversation, dispel the gloominess that now and then came 
over M.’s mind. In his turn ^c .— on his part he knew how 
to appreciate Marmion’s superior understanding, well versed 
in Greek and Latin, and in sound statesmanship. 

Bt. XIV. Fell —began. Unaware —unwittingly. Herald- 
hard —Lindesay, who was the chief herald, and also a poet. 
Closer questioned — being asked by Marmion to explaifto himself. 
Mnrolled — included. Expl. It so happened that on the 
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SIR DAVID LINDESAY’S TALE. 

Of all the palaces so fair. 

Built for the royal dwelling, 

In Scotland, far beyond compare, 

Linlithgow is excelling; 

And in its park, in jovial June, ^ 5 

How sweet the merry linnet’s tune. 

How blithe the blackbird’s lay ! 

The wild-buck bells from ferny brake, 

The coot dives merry on the lake ; 

The saddest heart might pleasure take 10 

To see all nature gay. 

second evening they walked on the battlements, and talked on 
various subjects as the daylight slowly disappeared. Lindesay 
accidentally remarked that M. might have saved the trouble 
of coming so far, for an angel had warned James in vain not 
to go to war with the English. On being asked by M. to be 
more explicit, he narrated the following story which has been 
preserved by the old Scottish annalists. 

St. XV. I — 11. Far beyond compare —incomparable. 
Jjintiihgow —chief town of the country of that name. 

“ Tbto palace wliere Quten Mary Waft borD, in it mRH^ive fjuadraiijfiilar edifice 
situated upcm un einiuence nrhich advanees a little way into the lake. 
in ruin», it occupies about an aeie i>f ><round and is hMU a ploaBln^ objetjt- It 
wab a favourite teBidoiJce of the Stuart Kiuk^, who probably found boi'e an 
agreeably lural retreat, and it appearH to Inivo been a building of feupi'riov 
<^omfort and Kccommudatloii Krorn the want of windows the exterior apiiears 
rather heavy but the mi^rual architecture is elegant/’11 laok* 

Sxceliing —finest : used intransitively. Park —a tract of land 
surrounding a mansion used for pleasure or recreation- Jovial 
—joydus : from Jovis^ Jupiter, the star supposed to have a 
happy influence on human affiiirs. Linnet —a little song-bird 
so called from feeding on flax-seed. IViUi the male-deer 

roving at large, Pells —sends forth its cry. Bell seems to 
be an abbreviation of * bellow.’ This sylvan sound conveyed 
great delight to our ancestors, chiefly, 1 suppose, from associa- 
tiofi.^’—Scott. Ferny \brake —ground covered with ferns. Coot —a 
short-tailed water-foivl. The Linlithgow into which the 

pfomontor]% on which the palace stands, projects. The saddest^ 
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But June is, to our Sovereign dear. 

The heaviest month in all the year; 

Too well his cause of grief you know>— 

June saw his father's overthrow. 15 

Woe to the traitors, who could bring 
The princely boy against his King ! 

Still in his conscience burns the sling. 

In oflices as strict as Lent, 

King James’s June is ever spent. 20 

XVI. 

“ When last this ruthfui month was come, 

And in Linlithgow's holy dome 
The king, as wont, was praying ; 

While for his royal father’s soul. 

The chanters sung, the bells did toll, 5 

The Bishop mass was saying— 

For now the year brought round again 
The day the luckless King was slain— 

—The gloomiest nnnd might derive pleasure on seeing 
all objects of nature filled with joy, 

12—20. Heaviest —saddest. —It was on r8th 

June 1488, that the battle of Sanchie-burn was fought, in which 
James III. fell. Scott gives the foil, note here :— 

The rebellicm against JaiutM Ill. wivs signalized by the ituoI eireumstonee of 
his .s«*n'a presenoe in the hostile army. When the king saw this, ho lost all 
eourage, fled from the held, fell from his horse as it started at a woman and 
water-pitcher and was slam. James IV., aft^r the battle, passed to Stirling, waa 
with duel,) remorse, and did suvei'O puuunoes. 

H-^oe &^c .—accursed be the rebels who set the son against the 
father. See above note. S/it/^ &^e ,—Even now he keenly 
feels the pangs of remorse. religious rites. Strict — 

rigid. Lent — the fast of 40 days enjoined on all Christians in 
commemoration of the forty days* fast of Christ when tempted 
by Satan. See Matthew, ch. 4. In offices &*c, —Ever since hU 
father’s death, the king spends his June in prayer and fasting 
as strict as those of Lent. 

St. XVI. I — 14. Rtith/ul—s^d: $0 called, because the 
king rues or laments his share in his father’s death. Ht>ly 
dome —chapel. As wont —as usual. For —for the welfare of. 
Chanters —choirs. Mass —the celebration of the last^upper of 
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In Katherine's hisle the Monarch knelt. 

With sackcloth'Shirt and iron belt, lo 

And eyes with sorrow streaming; 

Around him, in their stalls of state, 

The Thistle’s Knight-Companions sate, * 

Their banners o’er them beaming. 

I too was there, and, sooth to tell, 15 

Bedeafened with the jangling knell, 

Was watching where the sunbeams fell. 

Through the stained casement gleaming; 

But, while I marked what next befell, 

It seemed as 1 were dreaming, 20 

Christ in the R. C. Church. Katherines aisle —the wing of 
St. Michael’s Church in Linlithgow, built by Janies IV. and 
dedicated to Katherine of Sienna, a popular saint who died in 
1400. There were twelve stalls in the church for the knight 
companions of the Thistle. Sackcloth^shirt —a shirt made of 
a coarse stuff, worn in penance. Iron belt —Ever after his 
father’s death James IV. wore a heavy iron belt by way of 
penance. Stalls of .v'A//r —seats of dignity Thistles &*c ,— 
the knights of the Order of the Thistle or St. Andrew. It is 
the most important Order of Knighthood in Scotland, as the 
Order of the Garter is in England. It is fabulously said that 
Achaius (See St. VII.) founded this Order in commemoration 
of a victory gained over a king of Northumbria. It was form¬ 
ally instituted by James V. in 1540, and revived by James VII. 
(James II. of England) in 1687. The Order now consists of the 
sovereign and sixteen knights. Beaming —hanging bright. 
Blxpl. When this month of sorrow came last, and the king 
as usual was praying in the chapel of Linlithgow, while, for the 
benefit of his father’s soul, the singers were chanting hymns, 
the bells were tolling, and the Bishop was saying mass, the 
anniversary of his unfortunate father’s death came in due course. 
On that day the king knelt in the wing of the church, putting 
on a shirt of sack-cloth, tying an iron girdle round his waist, 
and with eyes filled with tears. Around him sat on seats of 
state the twelve Knights of the Thistle with banners gaily 
floating over their heads. 

15—20. Bedeafened ^c .—deafened by the harsh sound of 
the church-bells. Stained casement —painted window. Gleapt- 
^shining : agrees with * sunbeams.’ IVhile &*c .—When 
1 noticed ^hat happened next, methought I'was in a dream. 

♦ As’was iL 
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Stepped from the crowd a ghostly wight» 

In azure gown> with cincture while ; 

His forehead bald, his head was bare, 

, Down hung at length his yellow hair. 

Now mock me not, when, good my Lord, *5 

1 pledge to you my knightly word. 

That, when 1 saw his placid grace. 

His simple majesty of face. 

His solemn hearing, and his pace 

So stately gliding on,— 30 

Seemed to me ne’er did limner paint 
So just an image of the Saint, 

Who propped the Virgin in her faint,— 

The loved Apostle John. 

XVII. 

“He stepped before the Monarch's chair. 

And stood with rustic plainness there, 

And little reverence made : 

Nor head, nor body, bowed nor bent, 

But on the desk his arm he leant, 5 

And words like these he said. 

In a low voice,—but never tone 

So thrilled through vein, and nerve, and bone ;— 

21—24. Stepped —out came from the crowd an Maw*' 

earthly being, wearing a blue robe and a white girdle. Bare--- 
naked. 

25—34. Mock me not —do not smile. / pledge —I 
assure you on my word ol honour as a knight. Placid grace-r- 
serene beauty. Simple —plain dignified countenance. 

Solemn hearing —^grave air. Pace^ dr»c. —majestic walk. Seem¬ 
ed &*c .—it seemed to me that. Limner —painter. PcUnt-n~ 
draw. Just —exact. Ima^e —portrait. The saint— John. 
Propped —supported. In her faint —when she was overwhelm¬ 
ed with grief at the sight of Christ crucified. See John^ XlX.y 
25-27. The loved^ &*c .—St. John calls himself as “ the disciple 
whom Jesus loved,” 

St. XVII. Stepped before—went up to. With rustic 
—without ceremony. Little —did not respectfully salute 
the king. Leant—plstced by way of support. Never tans 
—never did a voice produce such a thrilling sedation that 
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‘My mother sent me from afar, 

Sir King, to warn thee not to war,— lo 

Woe waits on thine array ; 

If war thou wilt, of woman fair. 

Her witching wiles and wanton snare, 

James Stuart, doubly warned, beware: 

God keep thee as he may !*'— 15 

The wondering Monarch seemed to seek 
For answer, and found none ; 

And when he raised his head to speak, 

The monitor was gone. 

The Marshal and myself had cast 20 

To stop him as he outward past : 

/ CBut, lighter than the whirlwind’s blast, 

He vanished from our eyes, 

Like sunbeam on the billow cast. 

That glances but, and dies./T 25 

passed through our vein, nerve, and bone. My mother —These 
words could only come from St. John, the adopted son of the 
Virgin. Woe —your army shall come to grief. art 

resolved on. Bewitching wiles —fascinating tricks. Wanton 
snare —net cast by a wanton or lewd woman ; seduction. 
Doubly warned —warned against war and woman. It is sup* 
posed that the peace party at Court, with Queen Margaret who 
was naturally jealous of Lady Heron, instructed a man to aopear 
thus before the king, who was very superstitious, and might be 
influenced by such an apparition. God^ &*c. —May God inter¬ 
pose on your behalf. 

9--15. Bixpl. Virgin Mary, my mother, has sent me from 
a distant region (heaven), to warn you not to enter upon viar. 
if you do, your army will meet with disaster. If you persist 
in going to war, take care that you do not fall a victim to the 
blandishments and allurements of a licentious woman. 1 have 
given you a double warning—against war and woman* May 
God preserve you by his special interposition, 

16-^25. Monitor- 9 LAv\ser. Marshal —John Inglis. Cast — 
planned. Lighter —quicker. Glances but —only dashes for 
an instant. £ 2 xpi. The astonished king appeared to be 
meditating what reply to give, and found none. But when he 
lifted his head to speak, the spectre who came to warn him had 
1^, ' Thq^^ Marshal and myself bad thought of stopping him as 
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XV 111. 

While IJndesay told his marvel strange, 

The twilight was so pale; 

He marked not Harmion's colour change. 

While listening to the tale: 

But, after a suspended pause 5 

The Baron spoke :—“ Of nature's laws 
So strong I held the force, 

That never superhuman cause 
Could e’er control their course; 

And, three days since, had judged your aim, 

Was but to make your guest your game ; 

But I have seen, since past the Tweed, 

What much has changed my sceptic creed. 

And made me credit aught."—He staid. 

And seemed to wish his words unsaid: 20 

But by that strong emoticn pressed. 

Which prompts us to unload our breast, 

"Even when discovery's pain 

he made his exit ; but swifter than the gust of whirlwind 
he vanished away, like sunbeams thrown on the wave that just 
gleam for an instant, and then disappear. 

StVIII. i-ii. Marvel stra»j^e —marvellous tale. Sus¬ 
pended pause —protracted silence. So sfron^y Qr»c. — I consider¬ 
ed the power so irresistible. Superhuman cause —superna- 
tural agency. regulate. Course —operation. Had 

judged —would have thought. Your aim, ^•c. —yoq were 
laughing at roy expense; you intended to trifle with me. 
Bxpl. While L. was relating bis wonderful story, the evening 
light was so dim, that he did not notice that Marmion’s face 
changed colouis while listening to it After a silence, unbroken 
for sometime, M. said : 1 believed that the universe was 
governed by flxed and unalterable laws, the operation of which 
could not be influenced by any superhuman force whatever. If 
you had told me your story only three days ago, I should have 
thought you were playing on my credulity. 

12—21. Sceptic creed —belief as a sceptic. A scepticism 
person who is wanting in faith, or who believes nothing without 
positive proof. Credit au^ht —believe anything. Staid*— 
ped short. /*r^«tf</~urged. Unload our breast —lighten our 
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To Lindesay did at length unfold 
The tale his villaflfe host had told, 

At Gifford to his train. 

Nought of the Palmer says he there. 

And nought of Constance, or of Clare : 

'^he thoughts, which broke his sleep, he seems 
To mention but as feverish dreams^ 30 

XIX. 

“In vain,” said he, “to rest I spread 
My burning limbs and couched my head : 

Fantastic thoughts returned ; 

And, by their wild dominion led, 

My heart within me burned. 

So sore was the delirious goad, 

I took my steed, and forth I rode, 

mind by letting out what weighs it down. Says Macbeth to 
the Doctor ► 

Onnst tliou not. minister to a mind diseased, 

Pluck of the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Rixze out the written troubles of the brain. 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Uleai/«e the htuffod bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 

Kvetiy &*c .—even when the disclosure is painful. Unfold —give 
out. Sxpl. “Since I crossed the Tweed 1 have seen much to 
change my scepticism, and believe anything however impro¬ 
bable.” Here M. cut himself short, and seemed to wish he 
had not said the last words. But propelled by that powerful 
feeling, which impel us to make a clean breast, even when the 
revelation is attended with pain, he at last disclosed to Linde¬ 
say the story which the inn-keeper at Gilford had told before 
his followers. 

25, Nought &*c. —Marmion does not mention to Linde¬ 
say the true reasons of his feverishness, namely the mystery 
hanging about the Palmer, his sense of guilt, and the fear for 
Constance's safety. He spoke of the thoughts that interrupted 
his sleep only as dreams or wild fancies brought on by fever. 

St. jSllX. To rest^ &*c.' —1 stretched my feverish limbs to 
sleep. Couched-~A'aL\A at rest. Fantastic —wild, strange. By 
their, feelings got very much excited under their 

violent sway. Sore —acute, severe. Delirious goad —the freiuy 
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And, as the moon shone bright and cold. 

Soon reached the camp upon the wold. 

The southern entrance I passed through, 10 

And halted, and my bugle Mew. 

Methought an answer met my ear,->« 

Yet Was the blast so low and drear, 

So hollow, and so faintly blown, 15 

It might be echo of my own. 

XX. 

'^Thus judging, for a little space 
I listened, ere 1 left the place; 

But scarce could trust my eyes, 

Nor yet can think they served me true. 

When sudden in the ring 1 view, 5 

In form distinct of shape and hue, 

A mounted champion rise.— 

Fve fought, Lord-Lion, many a day. 

In single fight and mixed affray, 

And ever, I myself may say, 10 

Have borne me as a knight j 
But when this unexpected foe 
Seemed starting from the gulf below,— 

1 care not though the truth I show,— 

I trembled with affright; 15 

And as I placed in rest my spear. 

spurring me on. Wold —moor. The blast —the sound of the 
answering bugle. Dread— HoIIotv —sunken. 

St. XX- — Scarce^ &■>€.— I could hardly believe my eyes. 
Nor yet, —even now I think that they deceived me. View 
—the use of the present tense can scarcely be justified after two 
verbs used in the past tense. In form, having a clear 

shape and colour ; not indistinct as a spectre. Mounted 
champion^2i. knight on horseback. Mixed affray —general 
combat: melee. Borne me, <Si'*f,rr-conducted myself bravely as 
a knight. Seemed starting, &*c. —appeared to spring out of the 
hell ‘Gulf below’— the bottomless pit or hell. I care —I 

do not mind to confess the truth. Placed in rest—^sxX in a 

M 
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My hand so shook for very fear, 

I scarce could touch it right, 

XXI. 

“ Why need my tongue the issue tell ? 

We ran our course—my charger fell;— 

W’hat could he ’gainst the shock of hell ?— 

1 rolled upon the plain. 

High o'er my head, with threatening hand, 5 

The spectre shook his naked brand, 

Yet did the worst remain ; 

My dazzled eyes I upward cast— 

Not opening hell itself could blast 

Their sight, like what I saw! 10 

Full on his face the moonbeam strook, 

A face could never be mistook ! 

1 knew the stern vindictive look. 

And held my breach for awe. 

I saw the face of one who, fled 15 

To foreign climes, has long been dead— 

1 well believe the last; 

position for attack. I'^ery —sheer. Couc/i it place it 

properly for charging. 

St. XXI.—In this stanza we have the details of Marmion^s 
noctornal adventure. i 

I — 14. Why needy — There is no need for me to tell the 
result of the encounter. We ran^ —we charged on each 
other and met in the centre of the ring. Wknt couldy —He 

was powerless against the might of a ^end. i'et, &-*c .— but the 
worst was yet to come. Blast their si^ht —confound them. 
My dazt:led...saw, !Bzpl. As '1 looked up in confusion and 
dismav, I saw a sight that transfixed my eyes—it was more 
appalling than the yawning of hell itself- Strook —struck. Fully 
—the moonbeam Icll full upon his face. A face^ it 

was a face that could not be mistaken. / kneWj &*c.— I re¬ 
cognized his fierce revengeful look, and remained breathless 
in fear. 

15—20. Of one — i.e y of I)e Wilton. Fled— ‘llee’ being an 
intransitive verb, the adjectival use of‘fledMs ungrammatical. 
The lasd — i.e.y that he has long been dead. This construction 
again is faulty. M. should have said, “1 saw the face of one 
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iFor ne’er, from visor raised, did stare 
A human warrior, with a glare 

So grimly and so ghast. 20 

Thrice o’er my head he shook the blade; 

But when to good Saint George I prayed, 

(The first time e’er I asked his aid,) 

He plunged it in the sheath; 

And, on his courser mounting light. 25 

He seemed to vanish from my sight: 

The moonbeam drooped, and deepest night 
Sunk down upon the heath. 

Twere long to tell what cause I have, 

To know his face that met me there, 30 

Called by his hatred from the grave. 

To cumber upper air : 

Dead or alive, good cause had he 
To be my mortal enemy.’* 

xxii. 

Marvelled Sir David of the Mount; 

Then, learned in story, ’gan recount 
Such chance had happ’d of old. 

When once, near Norham, there did fight 
A sp)ectre fell of fiendish might, 5 

wl?o has fled to foreign climes, or, has long been dead,—I well 
believe the last.” Visor raised —the part of the helmet cover¬ 
ing the face being removed. Stare with a j^lare--gaze with 
fiery eyes. Gtimly —dreadful Ghast —gbost-like, weird. 

21—28. The first iitne^ — I never asked his help before. 
Means, I was never before in.similar plight. Plung'ed it —put it 
up. IJght —nimbly, /drooped—disappeared, ceased. Deepest 
—darkest. Sanh doivn —settled. 

-9 — 34- 'Twere long, &r*c —It would take a long time to 
relate why I know his face so well. Cumber —burden. Called 
...enemy. Prompted by hatred, his ghost rose from the grave 
and came to fill the earth’s atmosphere with his hideous pre¬ 
sence. He he dead or alive, he had formerly sufficient reason 
to be my mo'^t implacable enemy. 

St. I— 9. Learned in story —having a large stock 

of legends. 'Gan recount—began to relate : unde^tand *how 
after ‘recount’. Chance —incident, strange event. Fell —fierce 
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In likeness of a Scottish knight. 

With Brian Bnimer bold, 

And trained him nig^h to disallow 
The aid of his baptismal vow. 

*'And such a p^ntom, too, ’tis said, lo 

With Highland broadsword^ targe» and plaid. 

And fingers red with gore» 

Is seen tn Rothiemurcus glade, 

Or where the sable pine trees shade 
Dark Tomantoul and Auchnaslaid, 15 

Dromouchty, or Glenmore. 

And yet, whate’er such legends say, 

* Of warlike demon, ghost, or fay, 

On mountain moor, or plain, 

I'iendisk —satanic. Brian Bulmcr —an English knight. Trained 
—tempted. Nigh— almost. Disallow —reject. Aid —help. 
Baptismal vow—the solemn promise made at the ceiemony of 
sprinkling with holy water by a sponsor on behalf of a child tt> 
obey the Lord and shun the devil. It is by this, vow that one 
IS admitted to the privileges of Christianity, one of which is 
that he has a right to appeal to Christ, the Virgin, and the 
saints for aid in distress, Hxpl. Lindesay was much astonisjji- 
ed to hear the story^old by M. Then, as he was “ skilled m 
legendary lore,” he began to relate how strange things of a 
similar kind had happened in days of old : how once, near 
Norham, a terrible spirit of demoniac strength, resembling a 
Scotch knight, fought with the valiant English knight Brian 
Bulmer, and induced him to renounce the aid of Christ which 
his religion entitled him to. 

JO—16. Broadsword—claymore. 7 'arge —shield. Fingers, 
—blood-stained fingers. Rothiemurcus —an immense pine- 
forest on the Spey in Inverness. Glade —an open space in a 
forest. Sable —dark. Shade —cast their shadows upon. 7 bman-' 
toul —the highest village in Scotland in Banff. Auchnaslaid— 
a village in Inverness. Dromouchty —a pass leading to\Invcr- 
ncss shire, Glenmore —a forest on the Spey in the North 
Highlands. 

*‘The forost of Glenxoore, iu tlie North Highlaud.-*, in bolievod to bo haunted by 
a .spirit called In tbe array cfl an ancient ■warrior, having a bloody 

baud, froda vmteh he takee bia name. He ■ijiaiata upon thoae with whom bo mOeta 
doing battle ■witli him. “—Scott. 
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Spotless in faith, in bosom bold, ^ 20 

True son of chivalry should hold 
These midnight terrors vain; 

For seldom have such spirits power 
To harm, save in the evil hour, 

When guilt we mediate within, 25 

Or harbour unrepented sin.” 

Lord Marmion turned him half aside. 

And twice fo clear his voice he tried, 

Then pressed Sir David’s hand,— 

But nought at length in answer said ; 30 

And here their farther converse staid ; 

Each ordering that his band 
Should bowne them with the rising day. 

To Scotland's camp to take their way,— 

Such was the King’s command. 35 

XXIIl. 

Early they took Dun-Edin's road. 

And I could trace each step they trode: 

17—26. Spotless in faith —having a sincere faith. ' In bosom 
bold —with a brave heart. True^ —a true knight. Hold 
disregard. Midnight terrors —ghpsts who are objects 
of nocturnal terror, since they are encountered only at night. 
IVhenjpsilt^ —when we entertain guilty thoughts. Harbour 

—cherish ; nurse ; shelter. Unrepcnted sin —sin for which we 
have not repented. Sxpl. Nevertheless, in spite of all that 
such stories may say of fighting fiends, spectres, and fairies, 
that haunt mountains, downs and plains, a true knight, having 
an unshaken faith in Christ, and bold in heart, should not fear 
these nocturnal visitors ; for, these demons are incapable of 
doing any harm, unless in those evil moments, when we con¬ 
template crimes, or put up with sms of commission not washed 
-away by repentance. 

27—35. Turned^ Sr^c. —partially turned his lieAd through 
shame«^ The wise remark of L. fell forcibly upon the guilty 
conscience of M. Clear his voice —free his voice, which was 
chocked by coughing. Pressed this was a sign that M. 
agreed with L. But nought^ &^c .—but even after that effort he 
could make no reply, Bowne make themselves ready. 

3 t. XXIIl, Dun^Edin —such is the Gaelic nam#of Ediii* 
•burgh ; it means the hill or hilbfort of Edwin. 'IVace^ Sr*c. —/ 
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Hill, brook, nor dell, nor rock, nor stone, 

Lies on the path to me unknown. 

Much might it .boast of storied lore ; 5. 

But, passing such digression o’er, 

Suffice it that their route was laid 
Across the furzy hills of Braid. 

They passed the glen and scanty rill, 

And climbed the opposing bank, until 10 

They gained the top of Blackford^Hill. 

XXIV. 

Blackford ! on whose uncultured breast, 

Among the broom, and thorn, and whin, 

A truant bo>, I sought the nest, 

Or listed as I lay at rest, 

While rose, on breezes thin, 5 

The murmur of the city crowd. 

And, from his steeple jangling loud, 

Saint Giles’s mingling din. 


describe every step of their journey, for I am thoroughly acquain¬ 
ted with the particulars of that road. &^r .—this road is. 

associated with many tales of old times. Passiutr over —omit-^ 
ting. Dijs^rcs^tofis —irrelevant matters. Stfjftce be it enough 
to say. IVas hiid —lay. Furzy —overgrown with furze, a 
prickly evergreen bush with beautiful yellow flowers, ffilhof 
Braid —a low lange of hills, about two miles from ICdinburgh. 
Olen —a depression between hills. shallow river. 

Blackford Hill ~ between Edinburgh and Braid Hills. 


» 


The route T)y whiclj M. (*arri«(l to Eftiiitnaxh was ruado the of gnocl- 

ttjtturod hrtutor hy'some of iScol t’s fr lends ‘Why', said one of them, ‘did ever mor 
tal eoiuiu^ from ISngland to Edinburjjifli goby difford, (’riehton Castle, Braid 
itillis, and over the top of Blackford Hill ? There inwor wjls a r<ia.d that 
since the world was created.’ It was at the suggestion of the friend who offeivtl 
tho above criticism that Bcott took his here back by Taulallon.”- Pauik-avk. 

St. XXIV. 1-8. Uncultured breast —wild top. Broom —a 
wild evergreen shrub of the twigs of which a kind of sweeping 
implement is made. T/iorn-r-I'rickly shrubs. Whin —fqrge ; 
gorse. Truant-boy —an idle boy who keeps away from school. 
Sought went looking for bird’s nests. lasted —listened. 

Opt —borne on. Ihin —gentle. Steeple —the tower 
of a church ending in a point. Jangling loud —producing a. 
harsh, loud sound : qualifies ‘din.’ Saint Giles —the cathedral 
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Now from the summit to the plain, 

Waves all the hill with yellow grain : lo 

And o'er the landscape as I look, 

Nought do I see unchanged remain. 

Save the rude cliffs and chiming brook. 

To me they make a heavy moan 

Of early friendships past and gone« 15 

XXV. 

But different far the change has been 
Since Marmion from the crown 
Of Blackford, saw that martial scene 
Upon the bent so brown : 

of Edinburgh. Its spiie is 241 feet, and is seen from all points, 
a conspicuous and beautiful object. Mingling din —clang of 
bells mixjng with ihe murmur. 

9—15. Now —at present ; when I write this. From the 
... summit —from the top to the bottom. 7 F{i 7 /es^ —the entire 

fl' hill-side is covered with ripe corn undulating in the breeze. 

^ Nought^ —The scene around seems to have changed in 

^•everything. Chiming —murmuring ; babbling. They —the ob- 
'^lects of nature that have undergone change. Make^ — 
utter a deep, melancholy sound. Of^ —on account of the 

loss of our former friendship. To mc^ -Bxpl. The 

changed aspect of nature has a melancholy effect on me, for it 
reminds me of those early days when I used to come here 
bird's-nesting—days that are gone for ever. In these lines 
Scott is as much subjective as Wordsworth. He observes in 
nature the reflection of his own melancholy. Cf. Tiiitern 
Abbey 

And now with {fleams of hitlf-exiinpiiipihed thoTig^ht, 

Amt many rooogiiit.tims dim .'iiicl faint, 

And /.omtivhat of n mid perplexity, 

'I’hc (ju'ture of the mmd revivos 

Cf. also The Lady of the Lake, i. 33. 17—24. 

St. XXV. I —4. Different far —very different. Cronvn —top. 
Martial scene —warlike sight. Bent —open nlain covered with 
coarse grass. BSxpl. A greater change than that mentioned 
in the last stanza has come upon the Borough Moor singe the 
time when Marmion saw it from the summit of i^lackford* 
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Thousand pavilions, white as snow, 5 

Spread all the Borough-moor below, 

Upland, and dale, and down : 

A thousand did I say ? 1 ween, 

Thousands on thousands there were seen, 

That chequered all the heath between, ro 

The streamlet and the town ; 

In crossing ranks extending far. 

Forming a camp irregular : 

Oft giving way, where still there stood 

Some relics of the old oak wood, 15 

That d^kly huge did intervene, 

And tamed the glaring white with green ; 

In these extended lines there lay • 

A martial kingdom's vast array, 

Pavilions —tents. Spread —covered. Borough~moor-^^'‘i\it. 
common Moor of Kdinburgh, was of very great extent, reach¬ 
ing from the southern walls of the city to the bottom of Braid 
Hills.”— Scott. 6 ^/aW— high land. Dale —depression. 

—level*ground. Ween —think. On —added to; plas. 
Chequered —dotted. Streaynlet —the brook flowing at the foot 
of Braid Hills. In crossing ranks —in rows crossing each 
other. A camp irregular —a collection of tents arranged 
without symmetry. Giving way —leaving openings. Belies — 
Survivors. Oak wood Borough Moor was, anciently an 
oak forest. ^513, the Borough Moor was a Add spacious, 

and delightful by the shade of many stately and aged oaks.” 
That darkly, &r*c. —that stood out between the tents, and were 
dark in colour, and of enormous size. Tamed —subdued. 
Glarinst white^Xh^ dazzling white colour of the tents. Green 
—*^the colour of their leaves. 

5—19. Blxpl. A thousand snow-white tents overspread 
the whole extent of Borough-Moor, including its elevations, 
depressions, and plains. Nay, many thousands of tents were 
seen there that spotted the vast moor from the river at the 
foot of the Braid Hills to the confines of Edinburgh. The 
tents were extended in long rows intersecting each other, 
which gave the camp an irregular shape. The tent-lines often 
left gaps owing to the presence of some old oak that stood 
dark in all its majesty, and relieved the intense white of the 
tents by the softer green of their leaves. In these long rows 
of teiUis etfeamped the mighty army of warlike Scotland. 
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For from Hebudes, dark with rain, 

To eastern Lodon’s fertile plain, 

And from the southern-Redswire edge,^ 

To farthest Rosse’s rocky ledge ; 

From west to east, from south to north, 

Scotland sent all her warriors forth. 

Marmion might hear the mingled hum 
Of myriads up the mountain come ; 

The horses’ tramp, and tinkling clank, 

Where chiefs reviewed their vassal rank. 

And charger’s shrilling neigh ; 

And see the shifting lines advance, 

While frequent flashed, from shield and 
The sun's reflected ray. 

St. XXVI. Hebudes —Hebrides in the north-west of 

Scotland. Mastem I^odon —East Lothian or Haddington¬ 
shire, a very fertile country. Redswire —a part of the Carter 
Fell, one of the Cheviots, near the English border. Edge — 
border : frontier. Rosse —or Ross-sliire, one of the northern 
counties of Scotland. Redge —ridge ; a line of cliffs. Min^- 
(jfled hunt —confused, low noise. Myriads— countless men : lit, 
ten thousand. tread. Tinkling ‘Sound of 

arms crossing; as in a review. inspected. Vassal 

rank —regiments composed of their respective subjects* 
‘Rank* should be plural. Shrilling neigh —piercing cry. Shift- 
ing —changing positions. And see ^c ,—He might observe the 
ranks move on, changing their positions as they moved, 
learned. Reflected —turned back. 

St. XXVIL 1 — 4. Prose order: The wreaths of failing 
smoke, curling thin in the morning air, declare that the 
brands, where the night-watch had lit their flres, are now de¬ 
cayed to embers. Thin curling-— up in a rarifled form : 
■qualifies ‘wreaths of smoke.* something twisted 

or curled. The word is redundant after ‘curling.* Failing^ 
diminishing ; subsiding : another unnecessary word, for hhin' 
gives the same sense. Declare —show. Embers —ashes. 

Brands —burning faggots. Decayed —consumed* Where— 
which (brands). Night-watch— guard on duty At night. 
BSacpl. The decreasing volumes of smoke, eddying' thinly in 
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XXVII. 

Thin curling in the morning air. 

The wreaths of failing smoke declare 
To embers now the brands decayed, 

Where the night-watch their fires had made, 

They saw, slow rolling on the plain, 5 

Full many a baggage-cart and wain, 

And dire artillery’s clumsy car, 

By sluggish oxen tugged to war ; 

And there were Borthwick’s Sisters Seven, 

And culverins which France had given. lo 

Ill-omened gift ! the guns remain 

The conqueror’s spoil on Flodden plain. 

XXVIII. 

Nor marked they less, where in the air 
A thousand streamers flaunted fair . 

Various in shape, device, and hue, 

Green, sanguine, purple, red and blue, 

Broad, narrow, swallow tailed, and square, 5 

Scroll, pennon, pensil, bandrol, there 
O’er the pavilions flew. 

the morning air, tell that the faggots with which the sentinels 
had made fires at night have been burnt to ashes. 

5—J2, Wain —waggon. Dire —dreadful. Clumsy cart — 
ungainly carnage. Tugy^ed to 'war —dragged along for the 
purpose of war, Botth'iuicCs —seven cannon, cast by a 
man named llorthwick. Ctilverin^--o\di cannon. IVhtch 
bratice had P'rance was then at war with England, and 

Henry VIII. Had invaded P'rance. So the French were assist¬ 
ing James IV., and encouraging him to create a diversion in 
their favour by invading England. Ill-omened —mauspicious. 
The guns were unlucky for they were captured by the Eng¬ 
lish on the Flodden field, and are still in their hands. 

St. XXVIII. 1-7 They met another con¬ 

spicuous sight. Flaunted fair- ^y\x\% gaily. /^eWee—ensign. 
Sanguine —blood-coloured. Purple —red tinged with blue. 
S^walloto-tailed —forky ; shaped like the tail of a swallow. 
Scroll —a flag bearing a motto : lit. a roll of parchment. Pen¬ 
non —the flag of a knight Pensil —a small pennon : writ, also 
pennoncel, Pandrol^sL little oblong banner. A baron bad 
a square,*baiitier, ^ind a squiie a triangular one. 
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Highest and midmost^ was desicried 
The royal banner floating wide; 

The staff, a pine-tree strong and straight, 10 

Pitched deeply in a massive stone, 

Which still in memory is shown, 

Yet bent beneath the standard’s weight. 

Whene’er the western wind unrolled, 

With toil, the huge and cumbrous fold, 15 

And gave to view the dazzling field, 

Where, in proud Scotland’s royal shield, 

The ruddy Lion ramped in gold, 

XXIX. 

Lord Marmion viewed the landscape bright,— 

He viewed it with a chief’s delight,— 

Until within him burned his heart, 

And lightning from his eye did part, 

8—18. Hi^^hesl —higher than all other flag*?. Muhnost—\Tv 
the centre. Descried —observed. Floating fluttering 

with its wide folds. the pole of the royal banner. 

Pitched —fixed. Massive stone Scott :— 

“ Upon this, and siniilat nccasif)ns the royal st.wirl.ird is ti-aditioimlly said to 
li,ii.ve displsived from the /A^v-Strnir, a high Kloiie, now built into tho wall 

on this loft hand of tho higb-wtij leading towards BralKf.” 

Whichy&r^c ,— which is even now shown in memory of this 
event. Unroited—wainxXt.^. yV;r 7 --eftnrt. Cumbrou^i 
Field —ground. was rampant, i. <?., stood on its hind 

legs, as if about to climb. “The Scottish arms, in heraldic 
language, are ; A lion rampant, gules, on a field or, with double 
tressLire, that is, A red lion on its hind legs, pawing the air, on 
a gold background, with a double border.”— Alasternum. 
PiXpl. Towering above all, and rising in the middle, the 
royal standard could be seen fluttering in its full width. It was 
tied to a pine-tree pole, strong and straight. It was fi.xed 
deeply in a large stone, which is still traditionally poinl«id 
out as a memorial of this occasion. The pole, however, in¬ 
clined under the weight of the banner, whenever the west wind 
with labour displayed its wide and heavy folds, and opened to 
view the golden surface of the Scottish royal shield on which 
the red lion stood on its hind legs. 

St. XXIX. He vieived^ —He saw the sceng with the 
joy that only a true general can feel. Within him^ &^c. —His- 
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As on the battle^day ; 5 

Such glance did falcon never dart, 

When stooping on his prey. 

Oh! well, Lord'Lion, hast thou said. 

Thy king from warfare to dissuade 

Were but a vain essay ; 10 

For, by Saint George, were that host mine, 

Not power infernal nor divine 
Should once to peace my soul incline, 

Till 1 had dimmed their armour's shine 

In glorious battle-fray !” 15 

Answered the bard, of milder mood : 

“ Fair is the sight,—and yet 'twere good, 

That kings would think withal. 

When peace and wealth their land has blessed, 

’Tis better to sit still at rest. 20 

Than rise, perchance to fall.” 

heart was filled with enthusiasm ; be became violently excited. 
Ughtning^ ^c .— His eye shot fire. As on^ &•€.—as if he was 
actually engaged m battle. Such glancey Ssr^c.—K hawk pounc¬ 
ing upon hjs prey does not cast a keener look. Essay —attempt. 
Thy king,,,essay —It would be useless to try to prevent your 
-king from going to war. Armour^s shine—the lustre of their 
armour. Battle fray —affray of battle : tautological. 

8—15. Szpl. You have very rightly observed that it would 
only be mere waste of trouble to attempt to divert the king 
from war. For, 1 swear by St. George, that if 1 were the 
leader of that army, no power of heaven or hell should induce 
me to make ^peace till 1 was compelled to sue for it after 
glorious fighting. 

16—21. Of mildet mood —of more peaceful turn of mind. 
IVithal —at the same time. Stt still attest —remain contented, 
enjoying rest. Thany —instead of aspiring after greater 
povvcr which may kad to ruin, Bxpl. The poet Lord Lion 
said, the spectacle is no doubt very catching ; and yet, it would 
be good if kings would also think that when peace and pro¬ 
sperity have been established over their dominions, it is more 
politic not to stir out on advertturous expeditions which may 
ultimately land them in a catastrophy. 

Hr. XXX. " hills of JUraJd afford n dHightful walk ou the souiii side of 
Cdinburigh,&ndooiumau<l obo of the most beautiftil views of the metiropoliii, with 
the Firth of Forth fslands, and shores of Fife In the distanoo.”—Blaok. 
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Still on the spot Lord Marmion stayed, 

For fairer scene he ne'er surveyed. 

When sated with the martial show 
That peopled all the plain below, 

The wandering eye could o’er it go, 5. 

And mark the distant city glow 
With gloomy splendour red ; 

For on the smoke-wreaths, huge and slow. 

That round her sable turrets flow, 

The morning beams were shed, lo 

And tinged them with a lusture proud, 

Like that which streaks a thunder cloud. 

Such dusky grandeur clothed the height. 

Where the huge castle holds its state, 

And all the steep slope down, 15 

St. I — 11. &^c. — M, for a time remained root¬ 

ed to the spot. Saled with —satiated with ; glutted with. 
Martial show —military sight. Peopled—Plain below 
-the moor below the Blackford Hill. W’anderinf^—\oK:^\Ti^ 
far about. Over it j^o —pass the moor. Glow —^shine. Gloomy — 
misty. Splendour—nmgn'ificence. Red—sun lit. Smohe- 

7 or€alhs — r,ur\\n^ smoke. Hu^e —voluminous. Flow round 
—encircle. Sable —dark. Turrets —towers. Shed —cast. Ting¬ 
ed —dyed. Proud lustre —glorious light Streaks —marks with 
long lines different m colour from the ground i^cloud). 

I —12. Expl. Marmion lingered on the top of the Black¬ 
ford Hill, for a grander scene he had not met with before. 
Having seen enough of the array of soldiers that covered the 
whole of the borough Moor, the rambling eye could look over 
the Moor, and observe Edinburgh in the distance shining red 
with ;i darkish splendour ; for the rays gf the morning sun 
fell upon the rolling smoke, ascending slowly in large masses 
and circling round dark towers ; and lit it up with a rnagnifU 
cent light, just as streaks of lightning illumine a cloud charged 
with electricity. 

13—18. Dusky jp undeur—dd^rVish. splendour. Clothed — 
shrouded. The height —the eminence or cl iff*, Casile-^u e.uh 
Edinburgh. Holds its state —stands in all its majesty. Steep • 
slop^^hill side: obj. case govd. by clothed, Down —IJtelow the 
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Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky, 

Piled deep and massy, close and high, 

Mine own romantic town ! 

But northward far, with purer ^laze, 

On Ochil mountains fell the rays, 20 

And, as each heathy top they kissed, 

It gleamed a purple amethyst. 

Yonder the shores of Fife you saw; 

castle rock. Ridgy back —narrow rocky surface. Heaves to 
the sky —raises high. Piled —built. Deep —on solid founda¬ 
tions, or on deep-cut valleys. Massy —massive ; bulky : des¬ 
cribes the general aspect of the city as a whole which is packed 
closely together. Close —with narrow streets between. High — 
built to a great height. The space within the old walls of 
Edinburgh being limited, the houses were constructed many 
stories high, and the streets were narrow, as in Benares. 
This line qualifies ‘town’ below. Romantic town —the city 
of Edinburgh with its romantic associations and scenery ; 
object to ‘ heaves ’ in I, 16. Bxpl. —Such gloomy 
splendour suriouncied the rock on which the castle of 
Edinburgh stands in all its magnificence. The entire 
declivity down the Castle Rock is covered with buildings 
many stories high, with narrow streets between, the whole 
looking’ like a solid, comp.act mass, and constituting the fairy 
city of Edinburgh. 

19—22. Purer blaze —light not obscured by smoke. Ochil 
hills~a pastoral range, extending 24 miles from the vicinity of 
Stirling north-east to the Firth of Tay. 

The .scenery of these mountains is peeuliar, aud unlike any other in Scotlaii'l. 
,At a distance Uiej’ look like steep rnniinctM runniug' in a stra^^t line, as unifori 
as if they weie artificially raised and snioathonoci, and thua^pjlin to bo <lostltu 
of breaks !i.nd variety of seencry, llul they are cut by deep clefts so nan.*ow as i 
tube visible at a dislanco, and all the more striking from that charactciistie. '11 
sides c»t those clefts are very steep, and the lianks, with procix*i<*Cft bstweeu, ai 
very close.- Bi.aok. 

Kissed —rested softly upon. Amethyst —a gem of a purple 
colour. Bxpl.—far in the north, the rays fell on the Ochil 
hills with an unqualified lustre : and as they lightly touched the 
heather on each lop, it sparkled like a purple gem. 

23— Pi/e —county, on the north of the P irth of Forth. 
Here —on this side of the Firth of Forth. 



CANTO IV. STANZA XXX. 

•Here Preston-Bay and Berwick-Law; 

And, broad between them rolled, 

The gallant Firth the eye might note, 

Whose islands on its bosom float, 

Like emeralds chased In gold. 

Fitz-Eustace’ heart felt closely pent; 

As if to give his rapture vent, 

The spur be to his charger lent. 

And raised his bridle hand, 

, And making demi-volte in air, 

Cried, “Where's the coward that would not dare 
To fight for such a land !" 35 

The Lindeasav smiled his joy to see; 

Nor Marmioh's frown repressed his glee. 

Preston Bay —near Preston Pans, on the south of the 
Firth of forth, east of Edinburgh- Berwick Tmw —a conical 
hill, in Haddingtonshire, 25 miles east of Edinburgh, near 
TantaUon Castle. ‘Law’—hill. Rolled —flowing : adi.qualifies 
‘Firth.’ Gallant Firth —the noble estuary of the Forth. It 
extends 51 miles from Alloa to the German Ocean, and its 
greatest width is j7 miles at Preston Pans. Emerald — a gem 
of a green colour. incased : embossed. £!xpl.—On 

the north are the shores of Fifeshirc ; on the south are Preston 
Bay and Berwick-Law. Between them one might see the 
Firth of Forth rolling on in its majesty, upon whose bright, 
wide surface the islands look like green emeralds set in gold. 

29-37. Pent —choked. Felt closely pent —seemed to burst, 
-enthusiasm. V^ent —outlet. Bent spur to —urged with 
his spur. Bridle hand —the hand that holds the reins ; left 
hand. Demi-volte —a movement of a horse in which he raises 
his forelegsittad makes a half lurn. The knights of the Middle 
Ages indulgOT^ in this practice to show their perfect horseman¬ 
ship. J‘Vhere’s...land—A familiar quotation. We are to sup- 
nose that the partriotic exclamation of Eustace was really 
Scott’s own, for Eustace was an Englishman, and an enemy of 
the Scots. Repressed —checked. Sxpl. Fitz—Eustace was 
so much over-powered with excitement at the romantic scenery 
around, that to relieve his heart he set spurs to his horse, and 
raising his left hand took a half-turn in the air, exclaiming, 
“Who would be coward enough not to fight in defence of such 
a country ?” Lindesay smiled at his rapture which not even 
the frown of Marmion could put down. • 
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XXX I* 

Thus while they looked, a dourish proud, 

Where mingled trump, and clarion t^d« 

And fife, and kettle-drum, ^ * 

And sack^t deep, and psaltery. 

And war-pipe with discordant cry, 5 

And cymbal clattering to th« skji^ 

Making wild music bold and hi^. 

Did up the mountain come; 

The whilst the Wlls, with distant chime, 

Merrily tolled the hour of prime, ' 

And thus the Ltndesay spoke :— 

*‘Thus clamour still the war-notes whei^^^ 

The King to mass his Way has ta'eh, ' * 

Or to Saint Catharine's of Sienne, 

Or Chapel of Saint Rocque, i 5 

In this beautiful stanza the Student is reCuestilM tb note |ihe 
view seen by Marmion, ihe intense pati^otism of $cott, and 

bis love of colour. -i 

_ ^ 

St. XXXI 1-15. Proud jffourisk-^^ grand concord of 
war-nuisic. Whete mtng^id —m^^rwhjch ii^ere iiii|)ited'the sounds 
of. Trump—trumpet. Fi/kvr-^Si*y^md inttuiuent, used in military 
music, an octave higher than the flute. Kettle-drum '—a drum 
made of a metal vessel c^ered with parchment; dum. Sack*^ 
deep toffed btwks musical wind instrument 01 the Jews. 
fl^ar^-prpe —bag-pipe, an instrument consisting of a leathern 
bag and pipes, discordant harsh^ note. Cymbal—^ 

h^sin-iik^ instrument, together m pairs ; Murtal, 

^ Cli^ttering to ihe j^y'i-scnding'^Yorth a rattling sound. WitW 
music —a combination of discordant sound, paid —stirring, 
Tttgh-^\o\sd. Did —was wafted upon the bill oh which 
M. stood. The tvhilst —ihe same lime. With distant 
chime —sounding afar. MerHlv^ <S^r. —sounded merrily to an¬ 
nounce that It was time for morning service. ‘Pnme’ss»the first 
hour of the day, t e , 6.P.M. The service proclaimed vTais tjio 
second of the seven daily services of the mediaeval 
Clam^r’^'Are hard loud. To gone to hear 

mass. Or — either. Si, Kathafends’^juse St, iG,/, 91. Po^$iS-^ 
a^lTrencb Saint to whom a chapel was dedicated it the Hridge 
of Stirlings, which James IV. ofien visited. 



Canto iv. stanza xxxii. 


*PO 'j^ou’they speak of manWl fame, 

Bufc -me remind of peaceful game, 

When blither was their cheer, 

Thrilling,in Falkland-woods the air, 
in signal none his steed should spare. 20 

But strive which foremost might repair 
J'o,the downfall of the deer. 

* *‘Nor less,” ijae said, ^*when looking toith, 

*1 vew \on Empress of the North 
Sit her billy throne, 

Her palace’s imperial bowers, 

^SSne^ C^lc, proot to hostile powers, 5 

Her stately haUg and boly towers— 

Nor less ' he said, ”I moan. 

To think what woe mischance may*bfrh^, 

And bow these meiry bells may ring 
The denth-dirge of oun gallant king , i s 

Or, with the laruin, call ' „ 

The bui^gheis foilh to vvatch and ward, 

*Gaiusl;3BDytthern sack and fires to guaid 
I>uu-^S«m’a ^^agu^Sd jvay — 

16—22 Jo uhat vou'^eai at piesent is wa*' 

music But me^ ~ but they remind me of the moie 
peaceful sport of hunting, when theiiia^es had a moie^ jo\^us 
sound Jkftiling the m> —vibiating through the 'a^ 
land ‘tjood^—^\ti Fifeshne, was funneily a royal huntmc 
ground In nuakmg that , intimating that 

—e\ejy one should urge l||Khorse iq the highest* speed 
But sUite^c —md endeavour m be itf»st^be fall of the st ig 
St 1^—4 Nof /f-j i —qualifies ‘moan' m / 

JfCmpres^ of the Iwo/th— Edinbu^glh* In Inti o to C v A 37 she 
IS called ‘Caledonia’s Queen -the castle Rot k 

on \Nhich Edinburgh stands Imperial splendid ioom-> 

for ladies Proof to —unassailable by Holy towef r—churches 
XfiStketnee —misfortune Death dtrj^e —death*peal. Jatum-^ 
alarm, y>^Ar}^^>^trr'j‘~^ctti2en‘-, WaUh and ward — garnson 
duty* Southern irt<rA — ihe pillage of a town by Englishmen. 
/eag'ue*ed-^hclbA^uered Bzpl Equally do I lament to think 

15 
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But not for my presaging . , 

Dream conquest sure or cheap!/ bought . 
Lord Marmion, I say nay : 

God is the guider of the field. 

He breaks the champion's spear an^ shield,- 
But thou thyself shalt say. 

When joins yon host in deadly stowre, 

That England’s dames must weep in bower. 
Her monks the death mass sing ; 

For never saw'st thou such a power 
Led on by such a king.” • 

And now, down winding to the plain. 

The barriers of the camp they gain, 

And there they made a slay.— 

There stays the Minstrel, till he fling 
His hand o’er every Border siring. 

And fit his harp the pomp to sing, 

Of Scotland’s ancient Court and king, 

In the succeeding lay. 


1$: 


20 


25 


30 


when ! behold yonder city built on a rock, with her gilded 
saloons, her impregnable castle, her halls of state and 
churches, that by some stroke of ill luck some dire disaster 
may befall her, when these joyous bells may loll the knell of 
our valiant king, or that with the signal for danger the citizens 
may be called to arms to guard the walls of the besieged 
metropolis, lest the English should carry fire and sword into it. 

J5—25. Presayiny thou —prognostication. Preain^ is^c. 
suppose that we shall be conquered and that you will have an 
easy victory. Stowre —battle. Elxpl. But let not nw gloomy 
forebodings lead you to imagine that you will gam an easy 
victory over us. No, Lord Marmion, no I It is God who gives 
the victory. He discomfits the champion by breaking his lancc 
and buckler. At any rate, you must admit that when yonder 
army takes the field in mortal conflict, many English wives 
must lament for their deceased husbands, and English monks 
shall sing requiems over the dead. Have you ever seen such 
an army commanded by such a king ? 

26—23 Barrier of the camp —the palisades enclosing the camp 
for safety. Minstrei —Scott. Pliny —pass. Border striny —string 
singing of the Border. Till he, until he pass his fingers 

over every string hitherto singing of Border things only. Fit-^ 
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^^(|}ust. SE:pl. They then took the winding path down to the 
plain» and reached the paFlisades surrounding the camp where 
they halted. Here also the poet takes a little rest so that he 
can tune his harp, which was set to sing of Berderland 
only, to a higher key to do justice to Scottish Court and 
King in the following canto. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Ques. 51. Show that the Fourth Canto is mis¬ 
named “The Oamp.’l 

Ans^ In the Fourth Canto we come just in sight of the Camp 
which James IV. has formed outside Edinburgh. But the full 
description of the Camp is given in the next Canto. The title 
* The Camp ’ therefore is not strictly applicable to Canto IV. 

Ques. 52. In what respect is this Canto explana¬ 
tory of Canto III ? 

Ann, We have seen in Canto III, that Marmion rode to Pictish 
Camp to learn the future from a demon knight, and that he 
returned wi th evidences of discomfiture. Wo were not told what 
actually happened there. In Canto IV. we have Marmion's 
account of hi? mysterious encounter with the Ghost (as he supposed) 
of De Wilton. 

Ques. 5S. What account did M. give of his en- 
counter in the Pictish Camp ? 

Ans. The tale told by the Gifford host made me restless in 
bed andUfpvered my brain. So I rode out of the inn, and by 
the moon-light reached the Pictish Camp. After crossing the 
soutlieni entrance I stopped and blew my horn. Suddenly a 
mounted Knight in distinct form and colour appeared in the ring— 
he seemed to have started from the hell itself. The sight causetl 
me to tremble, and my hand shook as I placed my lance in rest 
preparatory to charge. We ran our course—my horse fell—draw¬ 
ing me down in the bargain. The Ghost-Knight waved hie 
drawn sword over me prostrate. Hooked up and saw the face of 
one long since dead. In life he was my mortal enemy. «Evident]y 
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his spirit was called from the grave hy his hatred towards me. 
He looked daggers at me, shook the sword-blade twice over my 
head, and on ray invoking the aid of St. George, vanished away 
like a shadow*. 

Ques. 64. Give the stoiy of the encounter bet- 
'^ween Brian Bulmer and a grhost- 

Ann. Brian, an ISnglish Knight, went out hunting, and came 
across what appeared to be a Scottish Knight with whom he was 
well aequaintetl. As the two nations wore then at war, 
fought. Brian was defeate<l and seriously wounded. The Scotch 
Knight otTered to heal his wound, if he would promise not to take 
the name of God, Christ, or the saints. His pain made the Kng 
lishman promise, a^'id he was cured. But, amazed at the miraculous 
cure, he uttered the name of Jesus, and instantly Ins antagonist 
disappeared. The inference is, the Devil had appeared in liuuian 
shape to c'jrc Ins body in onler that ho might kill hi.s soul. 

Ques. 55. Describe the route by which Marmion 
was carried to Edinburgh. 

Ans. After leaving Biiidisforno, Marmicm airiv'ocl at Xorluiin 
castle on the Tweed where ho stopped one'night. At flay break lie 
left Noiham, and travelled northward, arriving at (4ifford at niglit- 
tall, putting up at the village iim for the sceoml night. The thir<l 
night he arrived at Crichtoun castle, where ho halted tmo days. 
Thence he resumed his journey early in the morning, and took the 
road to Kdinburgh. After getting over Braid Hills he reached tlie 
top of Blackford Hill w'hich commanded a full view of the Kcottisli 
metropolis, and the Borough-moor, where James IV. was mar 
shall!ng his army. 

Ques. 66. Why was Marmion taken to Edinburgh 
by a roundabout way ? 

Ans. The answer is given in Scott’s own words : “ It was my 

good pleasure to bring Marmion by that route, for the purpose of 
describing the place.s you have mentioned, and the view from 
Blackford Hill.” Another reason is suggested in the poem for the 
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paiiiieular route chosen; As the Merse forayers wore out, it was 
ot at all safe to choose the lowland rood, for fear of interception 
on the way. 

Ques. 57- What further light is thrown on the life 
of feudal times in this Canto ? 

Alts. We see the importance of heraldry in the honoxir shown 
to Lindesay, the Lion-King, who was the chief of heralds. The 
‘Stories told by him and by Marmion still further il?iiHlrate, the 
superstitions of those days. 

Ques. 58. Why was June the saddest month of the 
year to James IV. ? How did he spend it ? 

An.'i. (a) Hocau.se it was in June that the battle of Sauchie- 
biirn was fought in which his father James III. was killed. This 
battle was fought between James III. and hiis rebellious .subjoc 
among whom his son, aftei wards James IV. was. Ho deeply 
repented of this afterwards. 

James IV. used to pass the month of Juno every year in mourn¬ 
ing, privatiiM , prayers and pouanoos. 

Ques. 59. Point out any instance of Scott’s love of 
antiquity. 

Ans. Ill the <lescriptiou of Criuhtoun Scott's love of antiquity 
lairsts forth. He regrets that thcise splendid remains of antiipiity 
sliould liave been allowed to be converted into sheep-frAds and 
win tor-residence j for cattle, although there ate very iew ruins in 
iScotlaiul which display as well the style and beauty of ancient 
castle architecture. 

Ques. 60. What change did Scott effect in the 
popular taste for antiquity. 

A iis. At tlie time that Scott first wrote poetry' the past was 
hold in contempt, and a mist naturally settled over everything 
ancient. This M’as changed by no one .so much as by Scott* 
who enabled men to see “ the beauty and the piotui'esqueness of 
the Hothic cathedrcil, the ruined abbey, and the ruined 4;astle, and 
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to exoito thoir imaginations about the days when these old build¬ 
ings wdre the centres of national life.’' 

Ques* 61. Point out the contrast between Pitz- 
Bustace and Blount. 

Ane. The former wae a model squire. He was brave and 
devoted to his lord as a squire ought to be, and equally courteous, 
intolligent, an <1 accomplished. At tlie sight of the scenery round 
Kdinburgh and the Scottish camp he was so much carried away 
with enthusiasm, that he temporarily forgot that he was an Eng¬ 
lishman, and exclaimed that ho should be a coward indeed who 
■would not hghl and die in defence of such a country as Scotland, 
lllounl was equally bravo and loyal to Marmitm, but was leas 
intelligent, and rough in speech. 8ee also Questions and Answers 
to Canto V. 

Ques. 62. Point out any historical inaccuracy in 
this Canto. 

Ana, JJndesiiy became Lion-King-at-arms in 1520 , sixteen years 
ajter the battle of Flodden. His introduction, llierefoic, in the 
poem as the Chief of the Heralds is an anachronism. 

Ques. 63. Comment on the versification of Lin- 
desay’s Tale. 

Ann. The jfirst four lines of the talc arc written in ancient ballad 
metie, with double rhymes in the setond and dth lines. The 
metro was ridiculed by Jefirey win> failed to grasp the author’s 

r* 

purpose. It is only natural that Kcott should fall into a ballad 
metro when turning an old tale into verso, 

Ques. 64. Give the substance of Lindesay’s tale. 
Is it only a romance, or founed on fact ? 

Ann. On IfJth Juno, the anniversary of his father’s death, 
James IV, oarao to the palace of Linlithgow to offer prayers and 
make penanoe. He repaired to the clia^iel of the palace dressed 
in aackoloth and iron-belt, and knelt down to pray, his eyes filled 
with tears, fcsuddonly there appeared before him a spirit, having 
a striking resemblance to tlie image of St. John. Ho was clad in 
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a ~ blue gown, and belted in a roll of linen oloib* He bar] a bold 
forehead, uncovered head, flaxen yellow hair, dignified aspect 
majestic face, solemn bearing, and stately walk. He stood uncere¬ 
moniously in frtMit of the Kin^, leaned his arm on the desk at 
which the King was praying, and said that he had been deputed 
from heaven by his mother the Holy Virgin to warn the King 
(l^ against making war with the English, and (2) against the wiles 
ot a fair woman. With tliese he vanished away swiftly as a blast 
of whirlwind. 

The story is partly founded on fact. It is supposed that the party 
averse to war, including Queen Margaret, did actually instruct a 
nian to personate the apostle .]ohn and appear thus before the 
King. It was expected that as James was superstitious, the sight 
of the apparition might influence him to give up the idea of going 
to war with the English. 

; Ques. 65. Describe the view seen by Marmion 
from Blackford Hill. 

Aufi, M. stands on Blackiord Hill. In front of him lies the 
-Scot tish camp on the Borough Moor. Beyond it he see-s the niagni- 
floeiit panorama of Edinburgh, glowing with a misty sunshine, ' 
with the Cascle-Rock rising prominently in the centre. The build,^ 
ings on the slopes down the Castle-Rock are pticked closely 
together, ami the streets are narrow. Further north is the Firth 
of Forth, dotted with nurncrouK islands, and looking like c|i)ifi;railil® 
sot in gold. On the other side of the Firth are the shores of Fife, 
Far away in the north aro the Ochil hills, whose tops are cappe d 
Avith he^t l ^ s that glisten like purjjlo gems when the sunshine falls 
upon them. Looking eastward Lho eye falls ui>ou Preston-Bay and 
Berwick Law wlicrc tlie Firth is much wider. 

, Ques. 60. Show that Scott was a true painter. 

' In lua passionate delight in the beautj^ of nature bis love 

of colour is ever prominent. And in general, if ho does not mean, 
to say much about things, the one character which he will give is 
colour, using it with the most perfect mastery and f^thfulnees. 
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Observe (St. XXX.)) only hints at form given throughout are 
in the somewhat vague words ‘ridgy,’ ‘massy,’ ‘oloso,’ and ‘high’ : 
but the colours are all definite. Note^the rainbow band of them— 
gloomy or dusky red, sable (pure black), amethyst (pure jjurple), 
green and gold—a whole chord throughout.— Raskin. 

Ques. 57- Explain the allusions in : Friar Rwh (i. 31) 

yaltant %imcorn (7. 21), Massy More (11. 24), Borthwick's Sisters 
Seven (27. 9). 

Ans. See notes. 


INTRODUCTION TO CANTO FIFTH. 

Argument. In winter, when the days are short and misty 
and when all out-door works have to be given up, I leave, the 
country for the town. Here in Fldinburgh 1 have not to 
deplore the ravages of time as formerly in Ktlrick Forest, 
albeit Edinburgh of to-day is very different from what it ancient¬ 
ly was ; with its moats, buKvaiks, towers, .and battlements. Nor 
even the charming Britomarte iu the Faery Queen was more 
changed when she showed her beauty by taking off her 
armour. J.ike her, Edinburgh is far more lovely without the 
panoply of waf. Her strength and security lie in the brave 
hearts of her citizens who are ready, as before, to die in her 
defence. If ever the day of invasion should corrie, her reputa¬ 
tion for hospitality will avail her niuch in the eye of Cod 
A truce to such thoughts 1 1 prefer to find food for my mind 

in the stores of traditions and legends, to fancying imaginary 
armies coming to invade my country.- Teach me Ellis, to sing 
like the minstrel of old, since you have written many good 
romances. May it long be your task to give such lessons to 
the bard ! Rut Heaven forbid that you should continue to set 
the example of patience under suffering. Listen then to my 
tale of chivalry. 
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TO GEORGE RLLIS, RSQ. 

Edinburgh, 

When dark December glooms the day, 

And takes our autumn joys away : 

When short and scant the sunbeam throws, 

Upon the weary waste of snows, 

A cold and profitless regard, 

Like patron on a needy bard ; 

George Elli^^cow became acquainted with him through 
iheir common friend Heber, and opened a correspondence 
with him in iFoi. “Mr. Ellis was then engaj;ed in collecting 
the materials for his charming works, entitled Specimens of 
Ancient English Poetry and Spccimenc of Ancient English 
Pornance, The correspondence between them soon came to 
be constant. They met personally, not long after the corres¬ 
pondence had commenced, conceived for each other a cordial 
respect and affection, an<i continued on a footing of almost 
brothelly intimacy ever after.”— Lockhart. 

1 —6. Glooms —makes gloomy; tautological after ‘dark’. 
Takes^ cW.—deprives us of the pleasures of autumn. Short 
iind scant —brief anci meagre : cpialify ‘sunbeam’. U'ctuy 7 onstc 
of field of snow c.xtending as far as the eye reaches. 

Cold —not sufficiently warm to melt the snow ; applied to the 
bard, unsympathetic. Profitless —bootless, powerless. Regard 
—used in its lit. sense of ‘look.’ J*{tlrort~ oug who lends aid. 
Needy— impecunious. Like patron^ c^c.—The authors of the 
i8th century dedicated their vvoiks to men of wealth and in¬ 
fluence in e.xpectation of pecuniary help which was often very 
niggardly granted. It was Dr. Johnson who in his memotable 
letter to the Earl of Chesterfield raised his mighty voice 
against indiscriminate patronage, and rejected the earl’s belated 
offer of aid. (Toldsmith thus laments for misplaced patronage 
in the Traveller : “Talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown.” 
Cf. The i'^amty of Human Wishes :— 

There niArkh whiit ills the ftcholar'a life assail, 

TdiJ, envy, ■want, the patron and the jail. 

£iXpl. In December the days are daik, and our autumn en¬ 
joyments are at an end. The brief and feeble rays of the sun 
fall flat upon the interminable sheet of snow, just as the indif¬ 
ferent look of a patron brings no comfort to a poor po^t. 
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When silvan occupation’s done, 

And o’er the chimney rests the gun, 

And hang, in idle trophy, riear, 

The game-pouch, fishing-rod, and spear ; to 

When wiry terrier, rough and grim, 

And greyhound, with its length of limb, 

And pointer, now employed no more. 

Cumber our parlour's narrow floor ; 

When in his stall the impatient steed 15 

Is long condemned to rest and feed ; ^ 

When from our snow encircled home, 

Scarce cares the hardiest step to roam. 

Since path is none,save that to bring 
The needful water from the spring ; 20 

When wrinkled news-page thrice conn’d o’er, 
Beguiles the dreary hour no more, 

7—10. Szlvan occupatton —outdoor employments, such as 
shooting and angling. Silvan —relating to wood. Js done—\% 
over. Idle trophy —mere show. A ‘trophy’ Is something which is 
an evidence of victory or success. Game-pouch —a bag to put 
captured animals in. SxpL The shooting and fishing ex¬ 
peditions being out of season, the gun is put upon the chimney, 
and the bag, angling-rod, and spear are hung up useless. 

II—14. Wiry —capable of endurance; sinewy. Rote^h — 
shaggy. Grim —fierce. Pointer —a hunting dog, so called 
because it shows to the sportsman where game lies concealed. 
Cumber—eiucMmhGr. Sxpl. The enduring terrier with his 
shaggy coat and stern look, the greydiound with his long legs, 
and the pointer whose services are for a time dispensed with, 
take up the space of our narrow sitting-room to our in¬ 
convenience. 

15—20, eager for exercise. Condemned^ &*c. — 

has nothing to do but stand still and eat. Hardiest step--- 
strongest person. Sxpl. The horse is obliged to remain in¬ 
active in the stable, and do nothing but eat. Even the boldest 
amongst us does not dare get out of the house surrounded by 
snow. Every path is blocked except that by which the 
necessary water is fetched from the fountain. 

21—26. Wrinkled news-pa^e —newspaper become ragged by 
being frequently thumbed. Conned'^perxised, Beguiles —kills 
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And darkling politician, crossed, 

Inveighs against the lingering post, 

And answering housewife sore complains 35 

Of carriers' snow-impeded wains : 

When such the country cheer, I come 
Well pleased to seek our city home ; 

For converse, and for books to change 
The Forest's melancholy range. 

And welcome, with renewed delight, 30 

The busy day and social night. 

D7\'ary —tedious. Darkliny^ poltiician—xh^ politician in the 
dark as to current events on account of slow postal service. 
Crossed—Inveiy^hs a^ahisi —swears at. 

Pos/—delay in the arrival of mail. Answerinjsr —likewise fretful. 
The complaint of the male members of the house is followed by 
that of the mistress. Corners —purveyors ; provision-vendors. 
Sftow-trnpeded —obstructed on the way by snow. Wains —wag¬ 
gons. Elxpl. The ragged newspaper, which has been read 
thrice over, fails to entertain us with its stale and hackneyed 
news, and time hangs heavy on our hands. The lover of 
politics, kcp’ in ignorance of the events of the day owing to 
the non-appearance of the mail-bag, and being annoyed, rails 
at the tardy post-man. The dame follows him by bitterly 
complaining against the delay in the arrival of provision- 
waggons detained on the vvay by heavy snow-fall. 

27—32. Coifniry cheer —the fine entertainment held out by 
the country—spoken ironically. Our city home —In 1806 
Scott was appointed one of the Principal Clerks of Session. 
This necessitated his residence at Edinburgh for a considerable 
portion of the year, and he would spend his winters invariably 
there. The forests —Etirick Forest, near which was Ashestiel, 
from which the Introductions to the First Four Cantos are 
dated. Melanchoiy ran^t^e —gloomy extent. Busy day —the day 
spent in business. Social ni^ht— the night spent in society. 
Sxpl. Such being the prospect which the country offers, it 
is with pleasure that 1 remove to my residence in Edinburgh 
where, in exchange of the cheerless Ettrick forest, I can enjoy 
the pleasures of conversation and books, and anticipate with 
fresh joy the dav to be devoted to work, and the night to be 
passed in the society of friends. 
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Not here need my desponding rhyme 
Lament the ravages of time, 

As erst by Newark's riven towers, 35 

And Ettrick stripped of forest bowers. 

True,—Caledonia's Queen is changed, 

Since on her dusky summit ranged. 

Within its steepy limits pent, 

By bulwark, line, and battlement, 40 

And flanking towers, and laky flood, 

♦ 

33—36* Here—\n Edinburgh Despondine^ r/tyw^—mourn- 
ful numbers. Lament^ —bewail the havoc committed by 
lime. Jirsi —formerly. AVawvl’—on the Yarrow. It was in this 
castle that the Last Minstrel recited his Lay to the Duchess 
of Buccleuch. Jt was then in rums. Riven —dilapidated. See 
Intro, to C. 2, L yi. Stripped denuded of trees. See 

Intro, to C. 2, //. I-21. 

** Ettrick Foi est, now a moiintniiions shoop-walk, wfts aiieiontlv rcKervcd fm 
t.l)c- loyal clxAso. Since it was disparted, the wood has boon, by dcgioos, iiliaost 
totally destroyed." —Scott, 

Roluers —trees. Elxpl. Here, in Edinburgh, I need not wrHe 
in a sad strain, deploring the decaying influence of time, as I 
formerly did by the ruined castle of Newark, or by the Ettrick 
Forest laid bare of trees. Means, though time has wrought 
changes upon Edinburgh, they have not been for the worse. 

37— 46. Caiedoniiis ( 2 ,ucen —the capital of Scotland, which 
was called Caledonia by the Romans. Is t/ian^Q-ed —'Scott 
writes:— 

The Old Town of Edinburgh was secured on the north side by u lake, now 
diained, and on the soiith by a wall. The gat«.s, and the groaici i«:irt of tlie w'all 
liHVtj hoen i)ulled down in the coui'se of the late cnlaiL^'cmcnt ot tlic city 

38— 42. Prose order : Since she stood ranged on her dusky 
summit, pent within its ste.epy limits by bulwark, line, battle¬ 
ment, flanking towers anti laky flood, guarded and garrisoned. 
On,,»ranfred —Old Edinburgh was built upon the summit of a 
triple ridge of hills. Her dusky suminit—x^^ top of that dark 
hill of hers- Ranged —set in three lovvs. Its —refers to 
summit. Steepy —steep. limits —limited space. Pent —con¬ 
fined, enclosed. Bulwark —wall. line —trench. Battlement 
—a parapet or wall with openings to fire upon the enemy. 
Phxnkiny^ towers —fortifications on the sides to take an enemy 
in the Q,aak. Hxky Jlood —the lake on the north. Guarded — 
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Guarded and frarrisoned she stood, 

Denying entrance or resort, 

Save at each tall embattled port: 

Above whose arch, suspended, hung 45 

Portcullis spiked with iron prong, 

That long is gone,—but not so long 
Since, early closed, and opening late, 

Jealous revolved the studded gate, 

Whose task from eve to morning tide, 5O 

A wicket churlishly supplied. 

Stern then, and steel-girt, was thy brow, 

Dun-Edin ! O, how altered now, 

well protected. Gtfr/isoneti—dWed with armed men. Denyin^i^ 
shutting out all means of ingress or egress. Resort— 
the act of £*oing out. Tall embattled port— lofty gate protected 
with battlements. Portcullis —see page 47, last line. Spiked 
— studded Pfoui* —spike. Expl. 'I’rue, Edinburgh has chang¬ 
ed from the time when she stood on the top of three dark 
ridges, secuted within their hijjh limited space by ram|3aris, 
moats, and battled paiapets, with lowers on the .sides and a lake 
on the north, well protected and manned, cutting off entrance 
or exit, except by high fortified gates, above whose arch was 
suspended the portcullis set with iron-knobs. 

.17—51. 7'ka/ lon^ is y;oue —that lime passed away long ago. 

A^oi so lon<^^ Slc. —Cf. 'I’he Heart of Midlothian, Ch. v :— 

The w.i'. at thi.>> liim- siirri>ui\fl<'<I hy .a IiikIi wall with hatth*- 

niontp. .uitl rtankiuf^ ]>n»joctiuiis at soriu* iiit/Oi vaIsj, :ukI the iicooss was throuifh 
c-illed ii\ tln' Si-'otlish lauxn'i^c poxtf, winch wore ro^ulariy shut at night 
t\ Muall f<‘o ti) tlie koopurs wmild indot'd procure caress at any time tbroiix)* 
wicket loft, for that purpono in th« largo gxte. 

Jealous rc7Wrv^-"turned carefully on its hinges, as if sus¬ 
picious of trespassers. Studded —set with nails. Task —func¬ 
tion. Wicket —a small gate in ^.he large one. Churlishly - 
giudgingly : the gate-keeper had to be bribed to open it, 
Expl—That was a long time ago. Rut it is not very long 
when the large city-gate, spiked with irons, was shut early in 
the evening, and opened late in the morning , and those who 
wanted to go out or get in at night, could use a wicket which 
gave them admittance or exit only on payment of a fee, 

52-61. Steru —fearful. Then —the lime mentioned in lines 

37-46. Steel-yiirt—'^€i\ fortified. Broi.o —face. Dun-Edin — 
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When safe amid thy mountain court, 

Thou sitst, like Empress at her sporty 55 

And liberal, unconfined, apd free, 

Flinging thy white arms to the sea, 

For thy dark cloud with umbered lower. 

That hung o'er cliff, and lake, and tower, 

Thou gleam’st against the western ray 
Ten thousand lines of brighter day. 

Not she, the championess of old, 

In Spenser's magic tale enrolled, 

She for the charmed spear renowned. 

Which forced each knight to kiss the ground,— 65 

See 4. 32. —14. secure. Mountain-couri-~\\\^ hills sur¬ 

rounding you as courtiers. At her sport —engaged in diversion. 
Liberal —generous ; broad-minded. Unconjincd. —not limited 
in space as before. Free —open to access at all times, and not 
shut up at night. Flirt^ng^ —extending her rows of white 
houses as far as the Firth of Forth. The author acknowledges 
that this line was inadvertently quoted from W. Mason’s 
Caractacus. For—\n place of. Darh cloud —black smoke. 
Umbered —brown : caused by the sunbeams falling upon the 
smoke. Lower —overhanging cloud. Gleamest —shinest. 
Aj^ainsty &*c .—in contact with the rays of the setting sun. 
Ten, in app. to ‘thou.’ ‘Ten thousand’ is definite for the 

indefinite. Lines —rows of houses. Of brighter day —the white 
houses of Edinburgh look brighter than the sun’s rays by 
which they are lit up. Elxpl.— At that time you looked dread 
in your fortified state. How much are you^changed now, as you 
sit like an empress at play surrounded by hills ! You are no 
more ortht>dox, nor shut up within narrow bounds, and are not 
jealous of intrusion. Your white houses extend in lines to the 
sea-shore. Instead of dark, lurid smoke rolling over your hills, 
lake, and towers, and interposing like a cloud betwen the sun¬ 
shine and the town, you reflect, as the beams of the western 
sun fall upon your houses, countless lines of dazzling splen¬ 
dour. 

62-74. Championess of old.- In Spenser’s Faerie Queen, 
Book III-, Britomarte, who represents chastity, overthrows 
with her enchanted spear every knight in single combat. Ma^ 
gic allegory. Enrolled— included. Charmed spear-^tbe 
cnc^nted spear of B. Fiss the ground—bei unhorsed or over- 
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Not she more changed, when, placed at rest, 

What time she was Malbecco^s guest, 

She gave to flow her maiden vest ; 

When from the corslet's grasp relieved, 

Free to the sight her bosom heaved ; 70 

Sweet was her blue eye’s modest smile, 

Erst hidden by the aventayle ; 

And down her shoulders graceful rolled 
Her locks profuse, of paly gold. 

They who whilom, in midnight fight, 75 

Had marvelled at her matchless might, 

Nor less her maiden charms approved. 

But looking liked, and liking loved. 

thrown. Placed at rest —being at her ease after her fatigues. 
IVhat time —at the time that. Matbeccd*s guest —Malbecco, a 
jealous husband and miser, in the Faitie Queerr, was obliged 
to entertain, much against his will, Britcmarte and three 
knights, site g'ave &c. —she allowed her maiden garment, 
which had been confined under her armour, to flow freely 
down to her feel. From.^.relieved —freed from the grip of 
steel-armour. Aventayle— front part of the helmet which 
could be moved, and which admitted air for breathing, and 
light for seeing. Paly—pixie. Expl —Not even Britomarte, 
the heroine of the Third Book of that allegorical work of 
Spenser, celebrated for her magic lance which compelled each 
knight she encountered to bite the dust, was more changed 
than Edinburgh, when she, B., became an unwelcome guest 
under the roof o ^ Malhecco the miser, and taking off her 
armour, let her rol^ flow down to its full length ; and when 
her bosom, released from the tight grasp of her cuirass, dis¬ 
closed its swell. Her blue eyes, hitherto hid beneath the visor, 
now smiled sweetly ; and her long and thick golden hair 
charmingly flowed down her shoulders. 

75-78. W/tilom —formerly. In mzdnijfkt fight —The two 
knights, Sir Satyi*ane and Sir Paridel, had taken shelter for the 
night in the cottage of Malbecco. Britomarte, coming later, 
was refused admittance by them. So there was fight in which 
she was victorious. Had tnarvelled (Sr*c.—were struck with 
wonder at her unequalled strength. No less &*c, —equally 
praised her for her virgin beauty. Z^oohlng, &c. —To look upon 
tier was to like her, and to like her was to love her. In other 
words, they loved her at first sight. # • 
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7 'he sight could jealous pangs beguile, 

And charm Malbecco's cares a while ; - 8o 

And he, the wandering Squire of Dames, 

Forgot his Columbella's claims, 

And passion, erst unknown, could gain 
The breast of blunt Sir Satyrane; 

Nor durst light Paridel advance, . 85 

Bold as he was, a looser glance. 

She charmed, at once, and tamed the heart, 
Incomparable Britomrirte ! 

So thou, fair City ! disarrayed 
Of battled wall and rampart’s aid, 

As stately seem’s», but lovelier far 
Than in that panoply of war. 

79-88. 7'>4<!7 jr/X'of Bn tom.irte. Jealous fears 

arising out of jealousy. Malbecco, being a jealous husband, 
was veiy unwilling to admit strangers at night in his house. 
'I'heir presence put him to sore anxiety, lest his wife should run 
away with them. —kill ; mitigate. The sights 

The sight of B. allayed the suspicion of the decrepit husband, 
and for a time lulled bis cares. Charm —soften ; balm. Cares- 
same as ‘jealous pangs.’ B (Sf'V. — One of his unex¬ 

pected guests refused to give his name, and preferred to be 
called the Squire of JJtames. His lady-love was Coluinbella. 
For^oty tlW'.—became enamoured of B., forgetting tlie beauty 
qjMhns mistress. Passions —'I'he rough knight Sir Satyrane, 

whose heart was up to this time proof against passion, now 
for' the first time felt its influence. —frivolous. Ad¬ 
vance —cast.^ Bold^ —inspite of his audacity. A looser 

glance-—'Mi licentious knight who in¬ 
duced the with him—a fitting reward 

for the night’sJbo^pitaUity 1 Nordusf^pT^c—lL\\^ profl gate knight 
Varidel, with all Jiis' effrM^ry, did pot venture to throw upon 
her a guilty ^»^-*she could fascinate the 

heart, an<^%t linhe cQinln^hd respect. ‘Tame’—chas¬ 
ten ; purify. Briiomarte- - Th e name 

of to heighten the effect. 

89-92. .BmUled—s^^ .^Panoply-' 

a full suit of armour. Panoply of^'war—Wofks -of defence. 
Bxpb--Like Britomarte without hei armour, Edinburgh di¬ 
vested of its towers and'battlements seems equally magnifleent. 
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Nor deem that from thy fenceless throne 
Strength and security are flown ; 

Still, as of yore, Queen of the North ! 

Still canst thou send thy children forth. 

Ne’er readier at alarm-belTs call 
Thy burghers rose to man thy wall, 

'Than now, in danger, shall be thine, 

Thj?'dauntless voluntary line •, 

For fosse and turret proud to stand, 

Their breasts the bulwarks of the land. 

Thy thousands, trained to martial toil, 

Full red would stain their native soil, 

Ere from thy mural crown there fell 
The slightest knosp or pinnacle. 

but far more beautiful than when she was protected by her 
fortifications. 

93-96. —unguarded by defensive works. 

Sxpl.—And do not think that the removal of your fortifica¬ 
tions have weakened you or rendered you insecure. Vou are 
still as before, the Empress of the North, and can send your 
sons to w'ar abroad. 

97-102. Readier —more promptly At alarm^ &c.—at the 
signal for danger. Shall be thine — is sure to defend you. 
Voluntary line —the volunteer band formed during the French 
war. See Intro, to C. 4. /. lo. For —in place of. Fosse — 
'Purrei —tower. Proud to siand-^ai^. qualifies ‘they’ under¬ 
stood l‘'o> the volunteers shall consider it an honour 

to serve you in place of your dilches.and towers no longer 
existing. /.Vmr/j — nom. toYour 
former citizens, on hearii^ tnH dfulmger, never rose 

with more alacrity to garriaspia the bfave volun¬ 
teer^ would now do if &ey In jeopardy. 

They will be proud to your 


the wall of’a^'besieged’town. The expression here mean$ 
‘steep battlemented walls.’ ‘Mural’sKspertainifig to a wall, 
Knosp —an architectural ornament'resembling a,bi]<d, Pin- 
nacie —an ornamental spire. Ezpl. Thousands of yout;.citizens. 

16 


ditches and towers, and sha9ijii»E 'shC a wall Of 

defence. 

103-106 ATural croton —a * _as tq 

resemble a ^bai|Jement, i|l«uiiPro’"rne./licTfirst scaled 
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And if it come,—as come it may, 

Dun-Edin ! that eventful day,— 

Renowned for hospitable deed, 

Thai virtue muoh with Heaven may plead, no 

In patriarchal times whose care*!! 

Descending angels deigned lo share ; 

That claim may wrestle blessings down 
On those who fight for ihe Good Town, 

Destined in every age to be 115 

Refuge of injured royalty : 

Since first, when conquering York arose, 

To Henry meek she gave repose. 

Till late, with wonder, grief, and awe, 

Great Bourbon's relics sad she saw, i zo 

trained to undergo the hardships of war, would, with their 
last blood, dye their native land, before they would permit the 
slightest injury to visit their ancient city. 

107-120. Eventful —calamitous. Renowned —qualifies ‘Dun- 
Edin.’ That»<.*sft(ire —prose order ; That virtue, whose care 
descending angels deigned to share m patriarchal times, may 
plead much with Heaven. That virtue —hospitality. Plead 
with —appeal to. Much with,..plead —may be of much avail 
in the sight of (lOd. Patriarchal times —the days of patriarchs, 
the early heads of families from Abraham to Jacob and his 
sons. These father-chiefs were the absolute rulers of their 
families. —attention. Whose care —the things carefully 

provided by the host for the entertainment of the guests. De¬ 
scending^ &^c. —angels kindly came down to partake of. The 
allusion is to Abraham’s entertaining three angels, and Lot’s 
entertaining two angctle. See Genesis, chs. 18 and 19. 7 'hat 
claim—The merit of hospitality. Wrestle, &*c, —compel bles¬ 
sings to come down from heaven, just as Jacob, by wrestling 
with an angel at Peniel, obtained blessings. See Genesis, 
ch. 24, Destined, —Besides the two mentioned in the text, 
Charles 11., and Charles Pretender took shelter in Edin¬ 
burgh. Refuge, she gave an asylum to kings in distress. 

Conquering Vorh—Kdwa.rd IV. of England. Henry meek — 
“Henry VI. with his queen, his heir, and the chiefs of his fa¬ 
mily, fled to Scotland after the fatal battle of Towton.” —Scott. 
*Meek’=gentle. Great Boutbon^s relics —Count D’Artois, af¬ 
terward % Charles X. of France, lived at Holyrood palace from 
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Truce to these thoughts ! for, as they rise, 

How gladly I avert mine eyes, 

Bodings, or true or false, to change 
For Fiction’s fair romantic range, 

Or for tradition’s dubious light, 125 

That hovers ’twixt the day and night: 

Dazzling alternately and dim, 

Her wavering lamp Fd rather trim, 

1796 to 1799, and again from 1830 to 1832, being driven from 
France by the Revolution of 1830. ‘Great Bourbon*—the House 
of Bourbon that reigned in France till 1789 when the French 
Revolution broke out. Relics—xhe: last survivon Sxpl. If 
the day of danger should ever come, as it may do in future, 
your reputation for hospitality will be a powerful argument 
with God in your favour, just as a tempting entertainment drew 
angels from heaven in patriarchal times. Even as Jacob ob¬ 
tained a blessing for himself by measuring his strength with an 
angel, similarly your claim founded on your hospitality will win 
blessings for your defenders. Kings and princes of all times 
have found in you a secure shelter from the oppressions of 
their enemies, from the inoffensive Henry VI. who fled to you 
from the victorious Edward IV., till as lately as 1796, when 
you welcomed with wonder, sorrow, and awe the exiled 
Count D’ Artois of France. 

121 —132. Tyuce —temporary cessation. Truce fo, &:r.— Let 
me do away with these thoughts for a time. As they rise —as 
these thoughts arise in my mmd. How, &*c ,—how glad am 1 
to turn my mind from them to other themes. Bodings —fore¬ 
bodings ; apprehensions of coming evils. Or true, — 
either true or false. To change —ger, inf. governs ‘bodings* 
in obj. case. For, —for the- sake of the fairy field of 

fiction. ‘Range*—wide extent. Dubious light —twilight ; 
hence, a doubtful fact. A ‘tradition’ is a knowledge transmit¬ 
ted orally from father to son, and is midway between truth and 
fiction. Hence its light is ‘dubious’ or uncertain. That 
hovers, iVr.—that shows the line of demarcation between day 
and night : refers to ‘twilight.’ Daszling, &*c .—the light which 
tradition throws is at times bright, and then obscure ; means 
it is often difficult to ascertain how much of tradition is true, 
and how much false. Wavering —fitful. TVvw—put indue 
order. When a lamp is trimmed it gives a cleai light. To 
trim the lamp of tradition is to write upon themes which 
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"Knights, squires, and lovely dames to see, 

Creation of my fantasj', 13c- 

Than gaze abroad <>n leehy fen, 

And make of mists invading men. 

Who loves not more the night of June 
Than dull Decemter's gloomy noon ?— 

The moonlight than the fog of frost ? 135 

And can we say which cheats the most ? 

But who shall teach my harp to gain 
A sound of the romantic strain, 

Whose Anglo-Norman tones whilere 

Could win the Royal Henry’s ear, 140 

traditions supply. Fan/asy —fancy. Reeky fen — misty morass. 
Jifake —conv'ert the mists into invading armies by a 

stretch of imagination. The reference is to the expected 
French invasion at the time. Sxpl. Oft' with these gloomy 
thoughts ’—for, as they occur in my mind, how gladly do I 
drive them away ; so that, instead of anticipating future mis¬ 
fortunes, I can trip lightly over the chatming tract of romance, 
or enjoy the imperfect light which tradition casts. 1 prefer to 
trim that fitful lamp (of tradition) which sometimes burns brill¬ 
iantly, and sometimes veiy imperfectly, so that I might 
plainly see knights, squires, and damsels,—all products of my 
imagination — instead of staring vacantly upon a smoky bog, 
and fanc>ing invading armies to arise out of the bog in the 
shape of fogs. 

133—136 Ci^n 'itte sa_}\ —We cannot say which is more 

deceptive—the summer moonlight night or the foggy noon of 
December ; /c., both may be equally deceptive. Sxpl. Who 
does not prefer a moonlight night in summer to the dark and 
misty noon of cold December, although both may be equally 
delusive ? In this passage Scott compares ftction to a sum¬ 
mer night illumined by brilliant moonlight, and the vision of 
a French invasion to a foggy December day. The French 
invasion may be only an idle fancy like a fiction, but the latter 
is the more pleasant subject to engage the mind. 

137 — J42 To &-*c —to reach the note of romantic 

poetry. An^lo-Norman tones. — “The courts of our Anglo- 
Norman Kings, rather than those of the French monarch, 
produced the birth of Romance literature.” —Scott. H^ktlere 
—formerly. Cou/d &^c .—was heard with approval by 
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Famed Beauclerc called, for that he loved 
The minstrel, and his lay approved ? 

Who shall these lingering notes redeem, 

Decaying on Oblivion’s stream ; 

Such notes as from the Breton tongue 145 

Marie translated, Blondel sung ?— 

O' born. Time’s ravage to repair, 

And make the dying Muse thy care; 

Who, when his scythe her hoary foe 
Was poising for the final blow, 150 

'I'he weapon from his hand could wring, 

And break his glass, and shear his wing, 

And bid, reviving in his strain, 

T'he gentle poet live again ; 

Menry I., siirnamed lieriurlerc, /. good scholar, Fiitned — 
fdnio\is. For Mrt/—because. 

143-146. tioFs —old strains. * Lingering'—re¬ 

maining long in any state. Redct fn — revive ; rescue. 

s!V.^,~\vho is destined to preserve the ancient loinantic 
poems from oblivion? I >eccn'ifiir^ —perishing on the 

shore of Lethe, a river whose water produced oblivion. Jlrd- 
tongue —the ancient language of Brittany m France. 
Brittany was formerly inhabited by the ancient Britons, and 
It-, language was therefore of Ccliii oiigin. M>iric —Scott 
tells in his note that Mane translated into Norman French, or 
l-lomance language, Bieton originals. JUondci —the famous 
minstrel of Richard 1 . 

J47 —154. Born —Thou (Ellis) art born. Time's^ i^c .—to 
mend the damage done by time. A/nso —decaying 

poetry. object of attention. Sry/Ac —an instrument to 

reap corn with. It is therefore a weapon for destruction which 
time is repiesented as holding in one hand. JBr honrv Joe — 
the enemy of music, namely, time, repiesented as an old man 
with white hair. holding ready to give the last 

blow. Divested of figure, when those old songs were about to 
pass into utter oblivion. Wrin^ —wrest. Break his glass — 
Time figuratively carries an hour-glass to measure time. 
F/iear —clip. Hj? 7 g —symbol of swiftness, past tense, 

agrees with ‘who.’ Revivinjg in /'/i'—recovering from 
oblivion through the publication of his poetry. The^ gentle 
Joel—the good old bard. IJve agaitt - live a fresh term of life. 
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THE COURT. 

I. 

The train has left the hills of Braid ; 

The barrier guard have open made 
(So I.indesay bade,) the palisade, 

That closed the tented ground ; 

Their men the warders backward drew, 5 

And carried pikes as they, rode through, 

Into its ample bound. 

Fast ran the Scottish warriors there, 

Upon the Southern band to stare, 

And envy w'ith their wonder rose, lu 

To see such welbappointed foes ; 

Such length of shafts, such mighty bows, 

So huge, that many simply thought, 

But for a vaunt such weapons wrought ; 

And little deemed their force to feeJ, , 15 

Through links of mail, and plates of steel. 

When, rattling upon Flodden vale. 

The cloth-yard arrows flew like hail. 

St. I. Barriet\s:u(trii—\.\\^ guard stationed at the entrance 
to the Scottish camp. Have —have removed the stakes 

that protected the camp. See i. 4. 14. - surrounded. 

Tentedfpound —the ground over which tents had been pitch¬ 
ed. —the captains of the barncr-guard. Backward 

dreiv —withdrew. Carried pikes -—arms by way of 
salute. ‘Pikes’~long spears. Ample bound —wide space. 
Well-appointed —well-armed. Jinvy...fo£s —They were struck 
with wonder as well as envy at the sight of their well equipped 
foes. Such length of shafts^ &c'.—The yeomen of England 
were very famous for their archery. “With their six-foot bows 
and arrows a yard long, they were able to penetrate steel 
coats from side to side, transfix helmets, and even splinter 
lances and pierce through swords. So much were they dreaded 
by the Scots that according to a Scotch proverb, ‘Every 
English archer carried under his belt 24 Scots,' in allusion to 
his quiver of unerring shafts,” Vaunt —show ; boastful display. 
So huge, —The bows were of such enormous size that 

many, in their ignorance, thought they w^ere intended only for 
show, aiid not for use. And tittle../halt. jSxpl. They little 
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Nor less did Martnion’s skilful view 
Glance every line and squadron through ; 

And much he marvelled one small land 
Could marshal forth such various band : 

For men-at-arms were here, 5 

Heavily sheathed in mail and plate, 

Like iron towers for strength and weight, 

On Flemish steeds of bone and height, 

With battle-axe and spear. 

Young knights and squires, a lighter train, 10 

Practised their chargers on the plain. 

By aid of leg, of hand, and rein, 

Each warlike feat to show : 

To pass, to wheel, the croupe to gain, 

And high curvett, that not in vain 15 

thought that they should soon have an unpleasant experience 
of the strength of those long-bows at the plain of Flodden, 
where their clothyard shafts would fall upon them ‘thick and 
shaip as hail,^ and passing through their steel armour, pierce 
their bodies. Cf. /vankoe, ch. 3r : “The men at arms were 
daunted, for no armour seemed proof against the shot of this 
tremendous archer.” 

St. II. 1-9. Skilful view —practised eye. Marshal 
forth —muster, summon together. Men at arms —see i. 8. i. 
Heavily sheathed —cased in heavy armour. Flemish steeds — 
horses of Flanders noted for size and mettle. Of bone —bony ■ 
having large and prominent bones ; strong. Hzpl. M. 
observed the Scots with as much curiosity as they manifested 
towards him and his followers. His experienced eye scanned 
each body of foot and horse. He was much surprised that 
such a small country as Scotland could array such a variety 
of troops. There were troopers, riding on stout and tall Flemish 
chargers, armed with axe and ' spear, protected by heavy 
armour, and resembling iron towers in strength and weight. 

10...17. Croupe— kroop) the part of a horse behind 
the saddle ; writ, also croup. ‘ To gain the croup^=ito leap 
on the horse. curvett-^io curvet high. A ‘curvet’ is 

the same horse. H/jrh curvett —to curvet high. A ‘ curvet ’ is 
a movement by which a horse raises his fore-legs and then, 
before they have fallen, throws up his hind legsl” Such a 
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The sword-sway might descend amain 
On foeman's casque below. 

He saw the hardy buighers there 
March armed, on foot, with faces bare, 

For visor they wore none, 20 

Nor waving plume, nor crest of knight ; 

But burnished were their corslets bright, 

Their brigantines, and gorgets light, 

Like very silver shone. 

Long pikes they had for standing light, 25 

I'wo-handed swords they wore, 

And many wielded mace of weight, 

And bucklers bright they bore. 


On foot the yeonran too, but dressed 
In his steel'jack, a swarthy vest, 

motion throws the whcile weight of the horse mto a blow 
timely delivered. ylwcr/fi -with all its force. Cf. Ivanhoi’y 
ch. . 

‘‘W tiKst'lirtlf-wluHliHjj hif^ hiht-ludiit .1 toward 

in tn M u’Mijm, ;is lo t.iki* fnll ;nl\ intMSgo nr the nt 

Tht liothi’, he tu^i'h nv,L!l a ioHvftil hlcnv ijp*)n thf Jic.td ft jA tlK^KluiK* 

—helmet. Hixpl. d'hen thete were young knights 
and scjuires, le‘-s hea\ ily aimed, going through liding exercises 
on the held, and tear long their chargcis, by n.eans of leg, 
hand, and rein, to perform each military movement : to run, 
to turn, to allow a second nder to jump upon its back and sit 
behind tlie saddle, and to curvet high, so that a sword-blow 
might come down with 'remendous force upon the head of an 
enemy. 

18—28, Bujxhcri —troops drawn from town, as opp. to 
j-eonifji who were drawn from the country. Burnished —pol¬ 
ished. Corslets —breastplate.s : body-armours. Brij^ant/nes — 
quilted coats of mail. 'J hey were composed of iron rings and 
plates sewn upon emnvas, linen, or.Ieather, and covered with the 
same. throat-armour. IJ/cey iSc.—shone as if made 

of pure silver. Stainiinx —hand to hand combat. Mace 

—club. /)Vr/&/cr.v—shields ith a central boss. 

St. III. 1—6. Steel-jack—^ jacket protected with steel. 
“Jacks wye a sort of leathern doublet, covered with plates of 
iron/'—S cott. S 7 ifarthj' vest —hldclz coat. [^Such would seem to 
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With iron quilted well ; 

Each at his back, (a slender store,) 

His forty days’ provision bore, 5 

As feudal statutes tell. 

His arms were halbert, axe, or spear, 

A crossbow there, a hagbut here, 

A dagger-knife, and brand, 10 

Sober he seemed, and sad of cheer, 

As loth to leave his cottage dear, 

And march to foreign strand ; 

Or musing, vrho would guide his steer. 

To till the fallow land. 

Yet deem not in his thoughtful eye 15 

Did aught of dastard terror lie :— 

Mere dreadful far his ire, 

Than theirs, who, scorning danger’s name, 

In eager mood to battle came, 

Their valour like light straw on Same, 20 

A fierce but fading fire. 

be the colour of the vest in contrast with the silver brightness of 
the burghers’ corslets. IViih iron^ &:c .—sewn well over with 
iron plate**. Slender store — scanty stock. As feudal^ &.c.— as 
we know from feudal laws. 

“When the fend il army of the kiiiKdnui wjisiMlled forth, uaeh man wa^ 
to aiJpoar with forty provi.sioii When tins was c^fR'uded, whith took 

|dace the battle of FloJden, the army molted away of course/’—Storr. 

Hiilhert —pole-axe. Cross boio —a bow placed cross-wise on 
a stork, ffagbut —an old-fashioned musket, arquebus ; it was 
bent m shape : writ, also hackbut. Sober he seemed —he looked 
grave. Sad of cheer —had a depressed countenance. Strand — 
shore, land. —anxious as to who would drive their 

oxen to plough the land left iintilied for a time. Thou^t^hiful 
eye —pensive look. Dastard —cowardly. Trc —anger. .sVw/r- 
ingy^c ,—setting danger at naught. In eager ardently. 

Light —dry. A fierce^ &c'.—straw, v\hen set on fire, gives a 
fierce flame, only to die out soon. 

15-21. Yet...fire —£jxpl. Let it not be thought that the 
anxious expression of his eye was suggestive of cowardice. 
The wrathful yeoman is far more terrible than those bravadoes 
who cjune eagerly to fight, and whose courage resembled the 
dry straw on fire which burns fiercely for a moment «fhd then 
goes out. 
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IV. 

Not SO the Borderer :—bred to war, 

He knew the battlers din afar. 

And joyed to hear it swell. 

His peaceful day was slothful ease : 

Nor harp, nor pipe, his ear could please, 5 

Like the loud slogan yell. 

On active steed, with lahce and blade, 

The light-armed pricker plied his trade,—- 
Let iTobles fight for fame; 

Let vassals follow where they lead, lo 

Burghers, to guard their townships, bleed, 

But war’s the Borderer’s game. 

Their gain, their glory, their delight, 

To sleep the day, maraud the night, 

O’er mountain, moss, and moor; 15 

Joyful to fight they took their way. 

Scarce caring who might wm the day, 

Their booty was secure. 

These, as Lord Marmion’s train passed by, 

Looked on at first with careless eye, 20 

Nor marvelled aught, well taught to know 
The form and force of English bow. 

St. IV. Bred lo war —constantly engaged in acts of hosti¬ 
lity. He knew^ &^c .—He beard the noise of battle in the dis¬ 
tance and rejoiced as the sound increased. Slothful ease — 
indolent lethargy. Slogan —war-cry. 

4’(y. Expl. To him the time not spent in fighting was spent 
in vain. Neither h.wp nor flute could so much delight his ears 
as the lusty battle-cry. Pricker —horseman. Plied his trade —pur¬ 
sued his profession, /. r., plunder. Let nobles^ dr*c, —Let the 
nobles fight to gain celebrity. Let their dependants follow 
them Let the citizens defend their towns with their blood. 
But war is the chief amusement of the Borderer. ‘Garner- 
diversion, pastime. Maraud—plunder. Moss—msushy land 
cm the Border. Their booty^ —They were sure of plunder 
whichever side became victorious, for if the day went against 
them, they would go over to the victorious party, and thus 
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But >\ hen they saw the lord arrayed 
In splendid arms, and rich brocade, 

Each Borderer to his kinsman said,— 25 

Hist, Ringan ! seest thou there ! 

Canst guess which road they'll homeward ride ? 

O ! could we but on Border side, 

By Eusedale glen, or Liddell's tide, 

Beset a prize so fair 1 30 

That fang less" Lion, too, their guide, 

Might chance to lose his glistering hide; 

Brown IMaudlin, of that doublet pied, 

Could make a kirtle rare." 

V. 

Next Marmion marked the Celtic race, 

Of different language, form and face, 

A various race of man ; 

share in the booty. Brocade— 'a silk stuff, on which variegated 
figures are wrought Hist — int. demanding silence and atten¬ 
tion. Eusedale glen —a valley in Dumfriesshire, through which 
flows the Euse, a tributary of the Esk. JJddelVs fide —the river 
Liddell, another trib. of the Esk, forms the border bet Eng. 
and Scotland, north of Carlisle, surround. Fair —rich. 

h'anji(lc}^s A/Vw—the harmless Lion-king, i. e., Lindesay whose 
escort w’as unarmed. Their guide —who leads them. Glister^ 
injg the glittering coat described in 4. 7. Broxvn —dark- 

complexioned. Maudlin —contraction of Magdalene, his 
sweet-heart Doublet variegated coat. —petti¬ 

coat. That fangless,..rare. —Elxpl. Their leader the chief 
herald, unarmed as his escort are, might happen to lose his 
dazding coat of various colours of which the dusky Maudlin 
could make a very good gown. 

St* V. Celtic race —the Highlanders. Of dijfl. language — 
speaking a language different from that of the Borderers. The 
language of the Highlanders was Gaelic, a form of Celtic, 
\yhile the Lowlanders spoke a tongue not very diff. from Eng¬ 
lish. A various^ Cr*e. —a race consisting of diff. clans. The 
Highlanders differed from the Lowlanders in language, and 
among themselves by the differences noted in the lines that 
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Just then the chiefs their tribes arrayed, 

And wild and garish semblance made. 5 

The chequered trews, and belted plaid, 

And varying notes the war-pipes brayed, 

To every varying clan ; 

Wild through their red or sable hair 
Looked out their ejes with savage stare, jo 

On Marmion as he passed ,* 

Their legs above the knee were bare ; 

Their frame was sinewy, short, and spare. 

And hardened to the blast; 

Of taller race, the chiefs they own 15 

Were by the eagle’s plumage known. 

The hunted red-deer s undressed hide 
Their hairy buskins well supplied ; 

The graceful bonnet decked liieii head ; 

Back from their shoulders hung the plaid ; 20 

A broadsword of unwieldy length, 

A dagger proved for edge and strength, 

follow. Trides—clans. Arraye^i—-dressed. And Scr .— 

Prose order : The chequered trews and belted plaid made (a) 
wild and garish scnriblince. Ji 7 /d —strange. Gar/s/i—daz 
zhng. A—appearance. C/n^i/ucrcd—striped with the 

colours of the clan. Trews —trousers. Belted plaid--\\\e 
outer cloak fastened with a belt. 

^‘Thoy wore t\ or ni;uit]o of frieze or of a stiipod stuff cillorl taitaii, otx- 

end of which being wr.ip]»jd iouulI tlio waist, forme I a short petticoat, winch 
descendod to the kiioo, wlulo the rest was foldoii rovind them like a sort of «'loiik 

Varying fioies.^ iir^c .—each clan had its distinct martial aiis. 
Brayed —.sounded harshly. disarranged : qualifies 

*hair.’ Looked out., —They looked daggers at M. as he 

passed. Their legs., 6^^:.—their plaids descending to the knee 
left the lower part of their legs naked. muscular. 

'Slender. Hardened., - rendered proof against the 
weather. Own —nhey, Eagle^s^ —The chiefs were distin¬ 

guished by the eagle’s feathers on their bonnets. Undressed — 
not tanned. Their —of the Highlanders, including their chiefs, 
Bmkim —boots. Bonnet —in Scotland means ‘man’s cap.’ 
Preved per —whose keenness and strength have been 
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A Studded targe they wore. 

And quivers, boN^s, and shafts,—but, O ! 

Short was the shaft, and weak the bow, 25 

To that which England bore. 

The Isles-men carried at their backs 
The ancient Danish battle-axe. 

They raised a wild and wondering cry, 

As w'ith his guide rode Marmion by. 30 

Loud were their clamouring tongues, as when 
t Tiie clanging sea-fowl leave the fen, 

And, with their cries discordant mixed. 

Grumbled and yelled the pif)es betwixt. 

VI. 

Thus through the Scottish camp they passed, 

And reached the City gale at last, 

Where all around, a wakeful guard. 

Armed burghers kepi their watch and ward. 

Well had they cause of jealous fear, 5 

When lay encamped, in field so near, 

The Boi'vlerer and the Mountaineer. 

As th.rough the bu«:tling streets the}' go, 

All was alive with martial show; 

tried. StuiiJcii —set w’ith brass or iron. 7 'ur^e —wooden shield!. 

I'o that —cnnipaied wiih that. — men who came 

from the Hebrides. Dnfiish battle axe. —The Norsemen ca- 
J-h'ines had settled in large numbers on the west coast of 
Scotland in the 9th and loth centuries. VVo 7 idcri?ti^ cry - 
shout of wonder. Clant^inif —making a discordant noise. 

- bog. JV/t/i theiry — mingled with their inbarmontoiis 
sounds. Cru mb led—sovin^td in deep tone. IW/c//-gave out 
a high, shrill sound. Pipes —bag-pipes,' Betuaxt —between 
their cries. 

St. VI. A 'ivakeful jruard —being on the alert : in app. 
with ‘burgher«5.’ Watch and ward —watch by day and night 
for the preservation of the public peace. IVcll had., —They 
had every reason to be on the qui vive, Mountaineer-^W\%\i~ 
lander. The Borderers and the Highlanders were so unscru¬ 
pulous that they would not hesitate to plunder the citizens of 
Edinburgh, even though summoned under the banner of the 
King of Scotland. busy. All was &*£.—The city 

17 
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At every turn, with dinning clang, lO 

The armourer’s anvil clashed and rang ; 

Or toiled the swarthy smith, to wheel 
The bar that arms the charger’s heel ; 

Or axe, or falchion, to the side 

Of jarring grindstone was applied. 15 

Page, groom, and squire, with hurrying pace, 
Through street, and lane, and market-place, 

Bore lance, or casque, or sword ; 

While burghers, with important face, 

Described each new-come lord, 20 

Discussed his lineage, told his name. 

His following and his warlike fame. 

The Lion led to lodging meet, 

Which high o’erlooked the crowded street. 

There must the Baron rest, 25 

Till past the hour of vesper tide, 

And then to Holy-Rood must ride,— 

Such was the King's behest. 

Meanwhile the Lion’s care assigns 
A banquet rich, and costly wines, 30 

To Marmion and his train ; 

And when the appointed hour succeeds, 

The Baron dons bis peaceful weeds, 

And lollowing Lindesay as he leads, 

The palace halls they gain, 35 

looked lively with preparations for war. Ai every turn —on all 
sides. Dinning clang —deafening noise. Armourer —a maker 
of arms and armour. Clashed —made a noise as the hammer 
felt upon it. Rang — resounded. worked hard. 

Sivartky smith —blacksmith. Wheel —bend into the shape of 
a horse-shoe. Falchion —brand. Was applied to the side of— 
was whetted upon. Jarring —producing a disagreeable sound 
in the ear. Grindstone —whetstone, a machine to sharpen tools. 
With important face — looking wise. Discussed —described. 
Follonving —retainers. Meet —appropriate, suitable. Fligh over¬ 
looked —commanded from its height. Vesper —evening service. 
Vesper tide—evening. JSehest—command. Care —^attention. 
.4 provides. Dons —puts on. Peaceful weeds —civil 

garment. 
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VII. 

Old Holy-Rood rung merrily. 

That night, with wassail, mirth, and glee : 

King James within her princely bower 
Feasted the chiefs of Scotland’s power. 

Summoned to spend the parting hour; 5 

For he had charged, that his array 
Should southward march by break of day. 

Well loved that splendid monarch aye 
The banquet and the song, 

By day the tourney, and by night 10 

The merry dance traced fast and light. 

The masker’s quaint, the pageant bright, 

The revel loud and long. 

This feast outshone his banquets past; 

It was his blithest,—and his last 15 

The dazzling lamps, from gallery gay, 

Cast on the court a dancing ray; 

Here to the harp did minstrel sing; 

7 ’here ladies touched a softer string; 

With long-eared cap, and motley vest, 20 

The licensed fool retailed his jest; 

His magic tricks the juggler plied ; 

St. VII. Run^ —echoed. Wassail —revelry. Princely bower, 
—palace. Feasted^ —entertained the Scottish chiefs, whom 
he bad invited to the palace to spend with him the hour pre¬ 
vious to their departure. Aye —always. Tourney —tournament. 
Traced, —performed throughout with quick, light steps. 
Maskers —men wearing masks at a ball. fantastic. 

Pageant —pomp, show. Revel loud, etc, —uproarious revelry 
prolonged to a late hour of the night. Outshone —surpassed. 
Gallery —balcony, or, passage-way between two rooms. Dan- 
cingray —brilliant light. To —in harmony with ; accompany¬ 
ing. Softer siting —gentler key. The minstrel played martl'al 
music on the harp, while the ladies sang softer songs of love 
to which they tuned the strings of the harp. Motley —see 4. 
Intro. /. 3. Licensedfool —the jester who was given full freedom 
to indulge in his jokes and sarcasms. The word ‘licensed* can 
also mean ‘professional.’ Retailed —dealt out in small portions. 
Juggler —conjurer. Plied —performed. DraughtS'--^mt> as 
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At dice and draughts the gallants vied; 

While some in close recess apart, 

Courted the ladies of their heart, -5 

Nor courted them in vain ; 

For often, in the parting hour, 

Victorious love asserts his power 
O'er coldness or disdain ; 

And flinty is her heart, can view 3 ^^ 

To battle march a lover true,— 

Can hear, perchance, his last adieu, 

Nor own her share of pain. 

VIII. 

Through this mixed crowd of glee and game, 

1'he King to greet Lord Marrnion came. 

While, reverent, all made room. 

An easy task it was, I trow, 

King James manly form to know, 5 

Although, his courtesy to show, 

He doffed to Marmion bending low 
His broidered cap and plume. 

For loyal were his garb and mien. 

His cloak, of crimson velvet piled, k; 

*tables’in 1.22.8. Gallants —cavaliers, knights. KzW/—contested, 
competed. In close^ &c —aloof in a solitary corner Asserts 
his poiver oTcr —defeats, overpowers. For often^ (S:c—it often 
happens that at the hour of parting, love is able to conquer in¬ 
difference and contempt. Flinty—ixs hard as flint. Con view- 
understand ‘who’before it. Nor own —without confessing hei 
own grief at his parting. Bxpl. That woman must have a 
heart of stone who can see her faithful lover depart for battle, 
and hear perhaps his last farewell, without acknowledginji* to 
him her own sorrow at his departure. 

St. VIII. Mixed^ ~ heterogeneous group of revellers 
and players. respectfully, Made room— moved 

back to make way for him. 4 -8. Bxpl. I think it was easy 
to recognise the striking figure of the king, although out of 
courtesy he took off his ornamented, feathered cap to IM., as 
the latter stood making a low salaam. Garb—Ax^s%. Mien — 
bearingf appearance. furnished with pile or hairy 
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Trimmed with the fur of martin wild ; 

His vest, of changefid satin sheem 
The dazzled eye beguiled; 

His gorgeous collar hung adown, 

Wrought with the badge of Scotland’s crown, 15 
The thistle brave, of old renown; 

His trusty blade, Toledo right. 

Descended from a baldric bright; 

White were his buskins, on the heel 

His spurs inlaid of gold and steel; 20 

His bonnet, all of crimson fair, 

Was buttoned with a ruby rare: 

And Marmion deemed he ne’er had seen 
A prince of such a noble mein. 


IX. 

The Monarch’s form was middle size; 

For feat of strength, or exercise, 

Shaped in propoition fair; 

And hazel was his eagle eye, 

surface of cloth. embeiltsbecl, ornamented. ffV 4 / 

ui'irlin —a carnivorous animal of the weasel kind. Its fur is 
used in making hats and muffs : writ, usually inaric?i. Change¬ 
ful satin —saiin is called changeful because with every move¬ 
ment of the body a satin-dress throws out light reflected from a 
different part of its surface. Sheen —bright. The dazzled^ 
—deceived the eye overpowered by its strong brightness; 
means, one cannot tell, by looking at the satin, what colour it is, 
as its splendour is continually shifting along its surface. 
Go'geous Adown —down the satin cloak. Wrought— 

wo’.ked. emblem ; distinguishing sign. Thistle brave 

- -see 4. 7. 20. Of old renown —of long standing. 7 'rusfy 
blade —faithful sword. {Of) Toledo right —of genuine Toledo 
(in Spain) make. Toledo is famous for its manufacture of sword 
blades the temper of which is such that they can be put 
in boxes curled up like the mainspring of a watch. Baldric— 
belt. Inlaid^ — the base of bis spurs was steel in which 
gold was inserted for ornament. Buttoned —fastened. 

St. IX. For feai^^c. —well adapted for muscular strength 
and bodily exercise. Fair proportion —symmetry. Hazel— 
light-brown, which is the colour of hazel-nut. Fagle^ eye —an 
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And auburn of the darkest dye, 

His short-curled beard and heir. 

Light was his footstep in the dance, 

And firm his stirrup in the lists ; 

And, oh ! he had that merry glance, 

That seldom lady’s heart resists. 

Lightly from fair to fair he flew, 

And loved to plead, lament and sue ; 

Suit lightly won, and short-lived pain, 

For monarchs seldom sigh in vain. 

I said he joyed in banquet-bower; 

But, "mid his mirth, "twas often strange, 

How suddenly his cheer would change, 

His look o’ercast and lower, 

If, in a sudden turn, he felt 
The pressure of his iron belt, 

That bound his breast in penance-pain, 

In memory of his father slain. 

eye having a piercing look. Auburn —reddish brown, jyurkest 
dye —deepest colour. Firm^ &*c, —says Scott: — 

“James was distinguished by his strength and agility, 
leaping on his horse without putting his toe in the stirrup, and 
always riding full gallop.” tournaments. TAaf seldom^ 

&c.—which always gained a lady's heart. Lightly^ &c.—He 
passed nimbly from one lady to another, and was fond of 
urging his love, lamenting for indifference and entreating. 
Suit lightly won —what he piayed for, he easily obtained. 
Short-lived pain —he had not to lament long. For monarchs, 
—because a rarely fails to obtain what he wishes. 

The lines 11 —14 are a familiar quotation. Fanquet bower —the 
dining hall. Cheer —countenance. Overcast —become over¬ 

cast or cloudy. Lower —become gloomy. Pressure. dcc.^-Cf. 
Tales of a Grandfather :— 

*'Aniion^t other t(»kouH of repent4ince, be caused to be made an iron belt, or 
>;irdlo, wbiub ho wore couMtautly under hiH clothes; and every year of his life he 
added another link of an ounce or two to the weig'ht.of it, ns if he desired that Mr 
penance should not be relaxed, butrathcr should iueVeaso during all the days of 
Ms life.” 

That bound, &c.—that^e v/ore by way of penance. 

15—22. I said,.Main. Expl. He revelled in the dining- 
saloon ; •but it was often very singular to see that amid his 
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Even so ^twas strange evermore, 

Soon as the passing pang was o'er. 

Forward he rushed, with double glee, 25 

Into the stream of revelry ; 

Thus, dim-seen object of al^right 
Startles the courser in his flight, 

And half he halts half springs aside; 

But feels the quickening spur applied, 30 

And straining on the tightened rein. 

Scours doubly swift o'er hill and plain. 

X. 

O'er James's heart, the courtiers say, 

Sir Hugh the Heron’s wife held sway ; 

To Scotland's court she came, 

To be a hostage for her lord, 

Who Cessford's gallant heart had gored, 5 

gaieties the expression of his face would suddenly change and 
become gloomy, if while taking a turn, he felt the penance of 
his iron belt that he wore under his clothes as a penance 
for the pait he had taken in the death of his father. &^c. 

—it was stranger still. Pnss/njf transient pain. 

wardy —he threw himself headlong, with increased joy, 
into the flood-tide of gaieties. Dim seen —imperfectly visible. 
Ajffri^i>ht —fear. Startles^ &^c,~ makes the horse shy. Half 
he halts —he partly checks himself. Springs aside —leaps on 
one side. Quickenin/^ —urging, pricking. Straininfi o?i — 

pulling hard at. Tightened rein —the rider draws the rein 
tight to restrain his furious speed. Scours—xwr\^. Thus^., 
plain. Hizpl. Thus it happens that a horse in full career, 
coming unexpectedly across something indistinct on the road, 
's seized with a sudden terror, makes a half halt, and leaps 
aside. But if the spur be vigorously applied, he will pull hard 
at the tightened rein, and run over hill and plain with double 
speed. 

St. X Held sway —ruled. Hostage —pledge. Lord — 
husband, Heron of Ford. -Sir Ilobert Kerr of Cess- 

ford, Warden of the Middle Marches,^ordered by three Eng¬ 
lish Borderers, among whom a brother of Heron of Ford was 
one. Scott is wrong when he says that Heron was a murderer. 
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And with the king to make accord, 

Had sent his lovely dame. 

Nor to that lady free alone 
Did the gay king allegiance own ; 

For the fair Queen of France 
Sent him a turquoise ring and glove, 

And charged him, as her knight and love, 

For her to break a lance ; 

And strike three strokes with Scottish brand. 

And march three miles on Southron land, 15 

And bid the banners of his band 
In English breezes dance. 

And thus for France's Queen, he drest 
His manly limbs in mailed vest; 


“Jlcron of fin-d had been in l.Ml in some sort acccshory to tho of !Sii 

Kori t>f CcHsford It was committod by hw brother the liaatard, hilhuni, and 
Ktai k('d, three I 3 ordercis. Lilbuni and Iloton ■were delivered n't* by Hrury \ JI 
t'> .1 I rues, and Were imprisoned in the fortress of FHateastlu. Part of tho pi el cnee 
• >f Lady Ford’s negotiations with James ■was the liberty of her Imsband ”—Srott 

Heart hadf^orrd —had murdered. Accord —ag;reemeut. With 
n.,Dnme —had sent his pretty wife to king James to obtain his 
pardon. .Scott is again inaccurate here. James became acquaint¬ 
ed with Lady Heron after he crossed the border and took Ford 
castle. Hree —entirely. Nor.^.oian .— Hut the gallant king was 
not under the absolute control of Lady Heron only. Fai) 
(Jtfeen of France. —Cf. :— 

‘‘fho t^iicon of Franco wivtoa lovo-lcttcr to the king of Scotland, calling him 
her l.)Vo, showing him tb'it shu had aiiffereil much rebukes in France for defend¬ 
ing his honour. She believed surely that he would roc(»iu}>eiise hor again with 
M ,1110 t>f his kingly support in hor necessity ; that is to say, that ho would raise 
her an army, and come three foot of giound on English ground, for her sake. 
To th.ii olTect she sent him a img off hor finger, with fourteen Ihousand French 
' rowns t<i pay his expenses'*.—Pi<scwj’hc. 

Turguoise—{^r. tur-koiz) a bluish-green mineral from Persia 
valued as a gem. It is so called because first brought from 
Turkey. Charj^ed^ &*c .—enjoined upon him, as her champion 
and lover to take up arms on her behalf. Strike three strokes — 
fight three battles. Southron Engl and. AVr/, —dis¬ 

play Soettish banner fluttering in the atmosphere of England. 
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And thus admitted English fair 20 

His inmost counsels still to share ; 

And thus for both he madly planned 
The ruin of himself and land ! 

And yet the sooth to tell, 

Nor England's fair, nor France's Queen, 25. 

Were worth one pearl-drop, bright and sheen, 

From Margaret’s eyes that fell,— 

His own Queen Margaret, who, in Lithgow’slower, 
All lonely sat, and wept the weary hour. 

XI 

The Queen sits lone in Lithgow pile, 

And weeps the weary day. 

The war against her native soil, 

Her Monarch's risk in battle broil ;— 

And in gay Holy Rood, the while, 5 

Dame Heron rises with a smile 
Upon the harp to play, 

/fresst'd^ dr^c .—clad himself in armour. fair —Lady 

Heion. Admitted^ ijr^c .—he allowed her to be a privy to his 
most secret plans. He madly —m his infatuation he plan¬ 
ned his own destruction and also that of his counliy. 

18—23. And thus,, Jand> Bxpl. It thus happened that for 
the sake of the Queen of P'lance he tot<k up the cudgels, and 
made Lady Heron a confidante of his inmost seciets ; and so 
these two w^omen were at bottom in that scheme of war which 
was the cause of his own rum and also that of his country. 
If‘’ere 7 i.wth —were equal in value to ; ‘were’ is ungrammatical, as 
the nom. is sing. Shten — glittering. Margaret —wife of James 
IV. and dai^hter of Heniy VII. Bonder —a lady’s private 
chamber. Expl. But to tell the truth, neither Lady Heron, 
nor the Queen of F”ranee, was worth one drop of clear, bright 
tear shed by Margaret, his own Queen, who, in her apartment 
at Linlithgow palace, sat all alone, and spent in weeping the 
livelong hours. 

St. XI. Pile —palace. Native soil — England. Weeps — 
laments : used transitively, and governs *w'ar’ and ‘risk’ in 
the obj. case. Her monarePs the peril to which her 

liusband was exposed. Battle same as ‘battle.’ ‘Broil’ 

~a noisy quarrel. The while —at the same time ; meanwhile. 
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Fair was the rounded arm^ as o’er 
The strings her fingers fiew ; 

And as she touched and tuned them all, lo 

Ever her bosom’s rise and fall. 

Was plainer given to view; 

For, all for heat, was laid aside 
Her wimple, and her hood untied. 

And first she pitched her voice to sing, 15 

Then glanced her dark eye on the King, 

And then around the silent ring ; 

And laughed, and blushed, and oft did say 
Her pretty oath, by Yea and Nay ; 

She could not, would not, durst not play ! 20 

At length upon the harp, with glee, 

Mingled with arch simplicity, 

A soft yet lively air she rung, 

While thus the wily lady sung :— 

XII. 

LADY HERON’S SONG. 

(Jh ! young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 

Through all the wide Border his steed was the best; 

passed rapidly. Tuned —.set to the proper tune. IVus 
plainer^ could be seen more distinctly. All for heat — 

simply because of heat, used ironically, for she had taken her 
hood and wimple off lo show her beauty to the greatest effect. 
Wimple —a handkerchief for the neck Her hood untied —un¬ 
fastened her covering for the head. Pitched--tr\td, fixed the 
tune of. Around — i'e., glanced round. Silent rin^ —the 
admiring circle. Oft did say —repeated several times. Pretty 
—soft. By Yea and Nay — I swear. Cf. Lovds JLahour 
Lost^ I. 1 :— 

Lovt 4 }<tvilU.. You Bwore to that, Biron, aitd to the rest. 

Eti'&n, By yea uud nay, air, thou I swore iu jeat. 

Arch —sly, cunning. Arch simplicity —crafty plainness. A 
softy —she tuned a soft and merry air in which she sang 

the following song. 

St. XH. The song of Lady Heron is in anapaestic metre 
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And, save his good broadsword, he weapons had none. 

He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 5 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He staid not for brake, and he stopped not for stone. 

He swam the £ske river where tord there was none ; 

But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late ; 10 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar, 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride'S'men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all : 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword, 15 
(F’or the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 

“Oh ! come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ? ' 

only the first foot being generally lambic. The metre imparts 
vividness and rapidity to the song, and is admirably adapted 
to the spirited story it relates. It was suggested to Scott by 
.in old ballad called Katherine Jan Farie^ l^ochinvar —a 
castle on a lake of the same name in Kirkcudbright. 

I— 6 . The west —/.<?., of Scotland. Unarmed —without 

armour. 

7—12, stopped. Brake —thicket. Stone —uneven 

ground. Fske —a river in the south of Scotland, flowing into 
the Solway Firth. Ford —the part of a river which can be 
crossed on foot. Netherby —near Carlisle, in Cumberland, 
belongs to the Grahams. Consented —agreed to marry another 
person. —a sluggish fellow. A la^^ard m love—' 

one who was behindhand in proposing to marry her. Dastard — 
coward. £!xpl. He gallopped fast ‘ over rocks and stocks, ’ 
swam across the Esk which gave no footing to his horse, and 
alighted before the Netherby Hall. But u was too late : the 
bride had accepted another who was slow in love and a coward 
in war. 

13—18. His handy —The father of the bride laid his 

hand on his sword, greatly incensed at this intrusion on the 
part of the gallant lover. Craven —cowardly : lit. one who 
prays for mercy from the enemy on the battle-field. O come^ 
—do youjeome here as a peaceful guest or as^a rival 
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^ I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied :— 
pLove swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide— 20 

And now I am come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 

There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 

That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.” 

The bride kissed the goblet; the knight took it up, 25 
He quaffed off the wine, and threw down the cup. 

She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 

With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar,— 

*‘Now tread we a measure/’ said young Lochinvar. 30 

So stately his form, so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace : 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegrooni stood dangling his bonnet and plume ; 
And the bridemaidens whispered, “^Tvvere better by far 35 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.” 

wishing to fight ; or, perhaps you have come to dance at the 
nuptials ? 

19— 24. JVo/)r/f~ courted. My suif., —my offer you 
disallowed. Solway -separates Cumberland from the 

south of Scotland. Its most striking feature is the bore which 
in spring-tides rushes in 6 feet high at the rate of 10 miles an 
hour ; while after it has retreated, great stietches of the bed 
of the firth are left bare. Love swelh, a beautiful simile : 

as the Solway is remarkable for the sudden rise and fall of its 
tides, so love spiings quickly in the breast, and dies with 
equal rapidity. This was meant to throw them off their guard 
to carry out his object. Los/- extinct. 7 "o !ead to clance 

only once. ‘ Measuremeasuied motion of the feet ; hence, 
dance. 

25 —30. Goblet —a large cup without a handle. Qitaffed off 
—drank off in large draughts. With a s»ti/e, —a familiar 
quotation. Bar —prevent. Tread ive., &*c .—let us dance to¬ 
gether : imperative mood, first person. 

31—36. Stately— ‘^xKod. Galliard—\\se\y dance : noin. 

case. Fret —look annoyed. L'ume—\>o\\ with rage. 
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One touch to her hand, and one word.in her ear. 

When they reached the haM-dogr, and the charger stood 
near; 

So light CO the croupe the fair lady he Swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 40 

“ She is won I we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur ; 
They’ll have fleet steeds that follow," quoth young Lochtn- 
var. 

There was mounting 'mong Gra?mes of the Netherby clan ; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they 
ran : 

There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 45 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring In love, and so dauntless in war. 

Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvi.r ? 

XIII. 

The Monarch o’er the siren hung, 

And beat the measure as she sung ? 

37—42. One ks-*c .—he slightly pressed her hand, and 
whispered something to her. \Vhen~^x\(X then. Croupe - the 
part of the horse's back behind the saddle. Light —quickly. 

raised by a jerk. Sprung —jumped up Scaur —bare 
rbff. They cW —they will require very swift horses to 

pursue them far 'I'his is a somewhat exaggerated estimate 
of the prowess of Lochinvar’s horse. Although he had 
obtained a good start, yet he might have been overtaken by .1 
fresh horse, though of inferior quality, seeing that his horse, 
who had already performed one difficult journey, would have 
now to carry a double weight, and recross the Esk where there 
was no ford. 

43—48. Grceines —Grahams, an influential Border family. 
There wus^ —The Grahams at once took to horses. 

L'orsiers^ dW.—members of other English families. Racing 
and chaung^—Tumimf' and pursuing. Cannobie Lee —a plain 
in Dumfriesshire, just over the Scottish border. 

St. XIII. Hung over —leaned towards. Siren —the be¬ 
witching lady who tempted James IV. to his doom, just as the 
mythical Sirens enticed sailors to destruction by t^eir song. 
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And, pressing closer, and more near, 

He whispered praises in her ear. 

In loud applause the courtiers vied, 5 

And the ladies winked and spoke aside. 

The witching dame to Marmion threw 
A glance, where seemed to reign 
The pride that claims applauses due, 

And ot her royal conquest, too, 10 

A real or feigned disdain : 

Familiar was the look, and told, 

Marmion and she were friends of old. 

The King observed their meeting eyes. 

With something like displeased surprise-, 15 

For monarchs ill can rivals brook, 

Even in a word, or smile, or look. 

Straight took he forth the parchment broad, 

Which Marmion's high commission'showed : 

“ Our borders sacked by many a raid, 20 

Our peaceful liegemen robbed,” he said, 

“ On day of truce our Warden slain. 

Stout Barton killed, his vessels,ta'en— 

Ifeatf kept time to the music with bis foot. Jn^ loud 

•*-the courtiers tried to ouido one another in extolling her to 
the skies, IVMed—looked meaningly. Claims^ &-^c.—de- 
mands adequate praise. And of^ Prose : and a real or 

feigned disdain too of her royal conquest, /loyal conquest — 
the King whom she had captivated. 

7—IT. FiZpl, The charming lady darted upon M. a glance 
full of that pride which commands applause, mingled with a 
real or assumed contempt for the king whom she held spell¬ 
bound. revealed. -Meeting intelligent glance. 

Displeased^zxi^ty, III can, etc.~^A King, of all men^ can 
least endure livalry even in a word, &c. Siraight—^ox once, 
forthwith. "Took forth —brought forth, produced. High com- 
.w/w«?«~-message from Henry VIII. Shote^ed-^conta,\ned. 
Stichffi —piljaged. plundering expedition. Ltege-men 

—subjects. 7 >//c^—peace. JVarden—Sir R. Kerr of Cess- 
ford, Warden of the Marches. See 5. 10. 5. ‘Warden’— 
lit, a protector. It was the title given to the keeper of the 
Marcnei^ or Borderland. Stout Burton.—Andrew Burton, a 
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Unworthy were we here to reign, 

Should these for vengeance cry in vain ; 25. 

Our full defiance, hate and scorn, 

Our herald has to Henry borne.'' 

XIV 

He paused, and led where Douglas stood, 

And with stern eye the pageant viewed ; 

I mean that Douglas, sixth of yore, 

Who coronet of Angus bore, 

And, when his blood and heart were high, 5 

Did the third James in camp defy. 

And all his minions led to die, 

On Lauder’s dreay flat: 

Scotch mariner, was authorised by James to plunder Portu- 
guese merchantmen. He misused his privilege by attacking 
some English vessels, and was defeated and slain in the 
Downs in 15J1, two of his ships being taken. In some 
editions we read 7/assah ( --feudal retainers) instead of vessels. 
The latter is certainly the better reading as it corresponds 
with the fact that in the engagement he lost two vessels. Un¬ 
worthy^ etc. —We should be unfit to be King if we failed to 
avenge iheir blood. 

St. XIV. Led —conducted Marmion to. Stern —severe, 
frowning. Pageant —the gaieties of the court. OJ yore—\r\. 
old days. Coronet —an inferior crown worn by the nobility. 
I mean etc, —The poet means that Douglas, who, in former 
time-s, was sixth earl of Angus. When his bloody etc — 
When his blood was heated with anger, and heart was vio¬ 
lently moved, at the conduct of the Kint?. Janies in camp — 
James who had encamped fifty thousand men at Lauder pre¬ 
paratory to the invasion of England. Defy—stx at naught. 

-^favourites. Led to die —put to death. Lauder—xn 
Berwickshire on Leader Water, 25 miles S. E. of Edinburgh. 
Dreary fatal bridge. 

The King (James 111 .) made archiboots and musicians his prin¬ 
cipal companions. Robert Cochran, a mason, rose indw great 
power, and was created Earl of Mar. All men were filled with 
indignation at this, and it was resolved to make away with these 
unworthy oompanhxns^ When the King lay eticamped at Lauder, 
many of the nobility and barons held a secret Coimotl in-the 
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Princes and favourites long grew tame. 

And trembled at the homely name lo 

Of Archibald BelUthe-Cat; 

The same who left the dusky vale 
Of Hermitage in IJddisdale, 

Its dungeons and its towers, 

Where Bothwell's turrets brave the air, 15 

And BothwelPs bank is blooming fair, 

To fix his princely bowers. 

'rhough now, in age, he had laid down 
His armour for the peaceful gown, 

Church of Lauder, whore they enlarged upon the evils wliioli 
Scotland sustained through the insolence and corruption ot Cochran 
and his associates. While they were thus declaiming, Lord Cra>- 
li.xlled their attention to the fable of the cat and the mice, and 
inquired which amongst them would bell tho cat, that is, vvouhl i»e 
courageoris enough to give effect to their resolutions. Whereupon, 
Archibald Douglas, a man of gigantic strength and intrepid 
courage, exclaimed, “ I am he, who will bell the cat.’" Wliile 
thus engaged, Cochran entered the church, and Angus, to make 
good his promise to liell the cat, met him, and rudely pulled the 
gold chain from his neck saying, “ a halter would better bcconn 
him.’’ They then led him on the bridge of Lauder, over tho centre 
of which he was hanged in the middle of his companions, win* 
were suspended on each side (14M2). Altridged from Qra)idfath(r\ 
Tafe^. 

T,on(^ ffreik) fume ,—had long learnt to become quiet, and to 
fear the familiar name of Archibald Bell-the-cat. Dusky ifu/e 
— gloomV valley. Hermitage—a river of Liddisdale in Rox¬ 
burghshire, on which stood Hermitage Castle, formerly belong¬ 
ing to the Douglas family Archibald had killed a conrti<>r in 
a duel, for which art he was compelled by James IV. to 
exchange the Hermitage Castle for the less important castle 
of Both well, near Glasgow. IV/iete^ etc .—Prose : To fix hi'^ 
princely bowers ivhere Bothwell’s turrets brave the air, and 
Botbwell banki- blooming fair. Tutrets —small towers on build¬ 
ings and rising above them. Brn 7 }e the air —rise high and 
lie exposed to the wind. Botkweil bank —the bank of the 
Clyde on which Bothwcll Castle stood. Is blooming fair —is 
adorned with beautiful flowers. To yfr, etc .—to live in the 
palace of Bothwcll. Peaceful €^own--c\w\\ dr«ss. For a staff, 
&*c .—had laid down his sword and carried only a stick. 
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And for a staff his brand, • ao 

Yet often would dash forth the fire, 

That could, in youth, a monarch's ire 
And minion’s pride withstand ; 

And even that day, at council board, 

Unapt to soothe his sovereign’s mood, 25 

Against the war had Angus stood, 

And chafed his royal Lord. 

XV. 

His giant-form, like ruined tower, 

Though fallen its muscles' brawny vaunt. 
Huge-boned, and tall, and grim and gaunt. 

Seemed o’er the gaudy scene to lower ; 

H is locks and beard in silver grew, 5 

His eye-brows kept their sable hue. 

Near Douglas when the Monarch stood, 

Plash etc. — burst that fiery spjrit. Withstand —resist. Board —a 
table round which persons meet for business. Unapt —un¬ 
skilled. Soothe - flatter. Mood —caprice. Aj^ainst etc .—had 
given his vote against war with England, Chafed —offended. 

12—27. EiXpl. Douglas exchanged his heiedirary castle 
of the Hermitage I’or Bothwell castle whose lofty towers breast 
the gale, and whose bank smiles with flowers. Thete he took 
up bis princely abode. He was now old, had left his Armour 
for gown, and sword for stick. Yet that vehement spirit, 
before which the king’s anger and the courtier’s pride gave 
way when Douglas was young, would now and then explode 
in angry expressions. Even that day, at the council chamber, 
Douglas, who was not a cringing courtier, had opposed the 
English war, and incurred his king’.s displeasure. 

St. XV. I—6 . His ^iani form —The Douglases seem to 
have taken a firm hold of Scott’s imagination. See the Lady 
of the LahCf i. 28. 7, 3. 34, 21-22, 5.25. 35,. &c. Also Pair 
Maid of Perth^ ch, n, Pallen —extinct. Braii>ny —muscular, 
sinewy. Vaunt —pride. Gaunt —thin. Gaudy scene —gay 
spectacle, pageant. Lower —hang gloomily oyer. Elxpl. The 
enormous stature of Douglas resembled, in his old age, a tower 
in ruins, though he could no more boast of muscular strength. 
He was . large-boned, tally fierce-looking, and fleshless. His 
presence seemed«i|^ cast a gloom over the mirth of the com¬ 
pany. His hair and beard were all white, but his gyebrows 
were still black. 

18 
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His bitter speech he thus pursued :— 

“ Lord Marmion. since these letters say 
That in the North you needs must stay, lo 

While slightest hopes o£ peace remain, 
Uncourteoiis speech it were, and stern, 

To say—Return to Lindisfarne, 

Until my herald come again. 

Then rest you in Tantallon Hold, 15 

Yuur host shall be the Douglas bold,— 

A chiet uuiike his sues of old. 

He Avears their motto on his blade, 

Their blazon o’er his toweis dissplayed ; 

Yet loves his sovereign to oppose, 20 

More than to tace his country's foes. 

7—[4. Nis b/iier —The king thus continued his slash 

sng speech. These /c/Zt’/.r-- your corninission. Tn the Norths 
you must remain m Scotland as long as there is the 
slighiesi chance of peace. Uncourteous^ etc ,— I should be 
wanting in courtesy were I to ask you to return to Holy Island 
before the arrival of my herald from Henry VIII., who is 
besieging Terouenne, in France. 

15—21. Tantallon Hold ,—Tantallon Castk was a strong¬ 
hold of the Douglas family. It stood on a rock projecting into 
the Ucrinan Qrean, two miles east of North HetwicU, in Had¬ 
dingtonshire. Unlike etc,^ vA'ho is of a different stamp from his 
forefathers Jl/ol/o —a phrase attached to a device. The motto 
on the blade was /loth time and hour. Wears, etc. —Scott says: — 

“ A very nticiont swoid, in of Lord Douglas, bears, a {iicivT 

ilf.il f'f fioiirif'hiny, tw n haiolH “i'■' huart, wliioh is plut'ori btstwixi them 

,ukI the dfit-o boin^ the yivir in which ilmce oharji^od the Gi*od Lord Uoutflas 

to carry hih heart to thfi iloly Lund ' 

llla^on —coat of arms : agrees with ‘is^ understood. The 
Douglas arms consisted of a bloody heart surmounted by a 
crown containing three stars. They were engraved on the 
highest turret of Tciniallon. Yet loves etc ,—This was the 
unkindest cut that James gave him. Douglas had remarked that 
the French ambassador Motte was sacrificing the interests of 
Scotland to those of his own country. Incensed at his 
opposition, James said to him scornfully, '‘Angus, if you are 
afraid, you may go home”. The Earl, on receiving such an 
insult, left the camp that night ; but his twosHlS remained, and 
fell in therlatal battle. 
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And, I bethink me, by Saint Stephen, 

But e'en this morn to me was given 
A prize, the first fruits of the war, 

Ta’en by a galley from Dunbar, 25 

A bevy of the maids of heaven. 

Under your guard these holy maids 
Shall safe return to cloister shades, 

And, while they at Tantallon stay, 

Requiem for Cochran’s soul may say." 30 

And, with the slaughtered favourite's name. 

Across the Monarch’s brow there came 
A cloud of ire, remorse, and shame, 

XVI. 

In answer nought could Angus speak ; 

His proud heart swelled well-nigh to break : 

He turned aside, and down his cheek 
A burning tear there stole. 

His hand the Monarch sudden took, 5 

That sight his kind heart,could not brook : 

*• Now, by the Bruce’s soul, 

Angus, my%asty speech forgive \ 

22 —33. d/t’—Myself. I hetkinJa^ etc. —now that f remember 
It St. Stephen —the fii‘st Christian martyr. .See Acts.^ VII. 
Galley —ship. Bevy —an assembly of ladies ; a party. Maids 
unmarried ladies devoted to the service of God ; 
nuns. Cloister —nunnery. Reguiem (2 sys.)—mass. 

During their slay there they may pray for the rest of the soul 
of Cochran, the favourite of James III. fP 7 th the slauy^hierec^ 
etc. —With the name of Cochran, whom Douglas had murdered, 
the king frowned vvith anger, remorse, and shame. It is not 
clear why James should feel thus when he names Cochran, 
seeing that Cochran was hanged six years before he was led 
by the rebel lords against the king his father, and when he was 
10 years old only. He could not certainty be responsible for 
what the rebel lords did on that occasion. Perhaps Scott has 
here confunded James HI. with James IV,, supposing that 
Cochran w-as the favourite of the latter, 

St. XVI. -Swel^^ etc. —seemed ready to burst. He 
turned^ etc. —He averted his face, and a hot tear trickled* down 
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For sure as doth his spirit live, 

As he said of the Douglas old, 

I well may say of you,— 

That never King did subject hold, 

In speech more free, in war more bold. 

More tender and more true : 

Forgive me, Douglas, once again/' 

And while the King his hand did strain. 

The old man's tears fell down like rain. 

To seize the moment Marmion tried, 

And whispered to the King aside : — 

“ Oh ! let such tears unwonted plead 
For respite short from dubious deed ! 

A child will weep a bramble's smart, 

A maid to see her sparrow part, 

A stripling for a woman’s heart : 

his cheek. Ifis spirit~-i.c.^ of Bruce. Ashe said^ etc.-- King 
Robert Bruce, m his death-bed, addressed the good Lord 
James of Douglas in these wotds : “In niy whole kingdom I 
know not any knight more hardy than yourself, or more 
thoroughly furnished with all those knightly qualities requisite 
for the accomplishment of this vow (the sending of his heart 
to the Holy Land which he did not live to free from the 
Saracens). It is my earnest request to thee, my beloved and 
tried friend, that for the love you bear me, you will, instead of 
myself, undertake this voyage, and acquit my soul of its debt 
to my Saviour ; for, believe me, I hold this opinion of your 
truth and nobleness, that whatever you undertake, you will not 
rest till you successfully accomplish ; and thus I shall die in 
peace if you will do all that I shall enjoin you.” Douglas 
fulhlled his promise, and after many adventures Bruce’s heart 
was brought back to Scotland and buried in Melrose Abbey. 

In speech., etc. —more out-spoken. Tender —dear. True— 
loyal. Strain —squeeze or press hard. To seise, etc. —Now 
was the chance for Marmion to make a last effort for the 
preservation of peace. Unwonted- —unusual. Plead for respite 
short —urge you to pause. Prom dubious de^d-^h^ior^ you 
embark upon an adventure of doubtful issue. A child, etc .— 
a child will weep when hurt by a thorn. Sm^rt —pain : cognate 
object 1 (p ‘weep,’ A maid, etc.-^a weep to part 

from her favourite sparrow. Stripling —a youth. Heart —love. 
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But woe awaits a country, when 25 

She sees the tears of bearded men. 

Then, oh 1 what omen dark and high, 

When Douglas wets his manly eye !” 

xvn. 

Displeased was James, that stranger viewed 
And tampered with his changing mood. 

“Laugh those that can, weep those that may,’* 

Thus did the fiery Monarch say, 

“ Southward I march by break of day ; 5 

And if within Tantallon strong, 

The good Lord Marmion tarries'long, 

Perchance our meeting next may fall 
At Tamworth, in his castle*hall." 

The haughty Marmion felt the taunt, 10 

Buf- 7 aoe^ etc. —a familiar quotation : means, but misfortune is 
in store for that people when the old among them arc..compelled 
to $hed tears. These four lines are an example of the figure 
called climax. Datk —threatening, portentious. fligh —serious. 

20-28. £jXpl. Let the tears of the old man bean argu¬ 
ment for reconsidering whether you should set your foot to 
an enterprise of uncertain issue. A child weeps when pricked 
by a thorn. A maid sheds tears when her favourite bird 
leaves her. A young man js disconsolate at the loss of a 
woman’s love. But woe to the nation when its grey heads 
are forced to tears. How ominous then it must be when the 
eyes of Douglas are filled with tears. 

St. XVII. Viewed —observed. Tampered 7 vith —sought 
to practise secretly on. Chang^ittg mood —change of feeling 
towards Douglas Sxpl. The king was angry that M., who 
was a stranger, should have noticed and taken advantage of 
his kindly feeling towards Douglas. Laughy etc. —Those who 
laugh and those who weep are quite at liberty to do so. They 
shall not be able to influence me in the least. If withiny etc.— 
This is a taunting threat to Marmion. The king means that 
if Marmion waits long at Tantallon in expectation of peace 
instead of returning to England, then it may be that the 
victorious troops of James shall go as far as Tamworth, take 
his castle there in his absence, and afterwards lyeet him 
in battle when he comes to recover it. Taunt —sarchsm. 
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And answered, grave, the royal vaunt: 

“ Much honoured were my humble home, 

If in its halls King James should come ; 

But Nottingham has archers good. 

And Yorkshiremen are stern of mood ; ' 15 

Northumbrian prickers, wild and rude. 

On Derby Hills the paths are steep; 

In Ouse and Tyne the fords are deep; 

And many a banner will be torn. 

And many a knight to earth be borne, 20 

And many a sheaf of arrows spent, 

Ere Scotland’s chief shall cross the Trent ; 

Yet pause, brave prince, while yet you may,”— 

The Monarch lightly turned away, 

And to his nobles loud did call,— 25 

Lords, to the dance,—a hall! a hall!” 

Himself his cloak and sword flung by. 

And led Dame Heron gallantly ; 

And minstrels, at the royal order, 

Rung out—“Blue Bonnets o’er the Border,” * 30 

XVIII. 

Leave we these revels now to tell 
What to Saint Hilda’s maids befell, 

A?iS2tferedy etc. —replied to the king’s brag in a serious lone. 
Stern of mood- determined. Prickers —light cavalry. IViid— 
irregular. Rude —uncivil. Means they won’t show any respect 
for royalty in war. To earth, etc. —will be unhorsed. Sheaf— 
quiver. Spent —exhjiusted. K?/, etc. —take time consider be¬ 
fore it is too late. Lightly —carelessly. To the dance —let us 
begin dance. A hatl! cthall! —This is an exclamation, and 
means make the room clear. The king ordered that the hall 
should be cleared for the purpose of dancing. Cloak —outer 
dress. Flung by —put aside. Rung out —struck up. Blue 
Bonnets —by metonymy, it stands for the Scots. The phrase 
means invasion of England by the Scotch. 

St. KVIII. The tale now goes back to where the reader 
was left at the end of Canto II. We are to know that the 
Abbess of St. Hilda, her nuns and Clare were returning to 
Whitby^from Holy Island. Saint Hilda —the founder of the 
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Whose galley, as they sailed again 
To Whitby, by a Scot was la’en. 

Now Dun-Edin did they bide, 5 

Till James should of their fate decide; 

And soon by his command, 

Were jy;ently summoned to prepare 
To journey under Marmion's care, 

As escort honoured, safe and fair, 10 

Again to English land. 

The .Abbess told her chaplet o’er, 

Nor knew which Saint she should implore ; 

For, when she thought of Constance, sore 

She feared Lord Marmion's mood. 15 

And judge what Clara must have felt! 

The sword, that hung in Marmion’s belt, 

Hai drunk De Wilton’s blood. 

Unwittingly, King James had given. 

As guard to Whitby’s shades, 20 

The man most dreaded under heaven 
By these defenceless maids ; 

Yet what petition could avail, 

Abbey at Whitby at the mouth of the Esk, on the N. E. coast 
of Yorkshire- She was a princess of Northumbria, and came to 
Whitby from Hartlepool in the reign of Oswy. Scott in a 
note says that the Monastery of St. Hilda at Whitby had no 
nuns in it in the time of Henry VII 1 . Maids —nuns. As the}\ 
etc ^—on their return voyage from Jfoly Island were captured 
by a Scotch ship. A scot —a Scotch vessel. Bide —abide, 
stay. Tohl counted ; repeated. C/tapiet^^ rossLry ; beads. 

Toid etc, —When she heard that Marmion was to be her guide, 
she was naturally afraid, and repeated her prayers to ward off 
Marmion’s vengeance. Nor knew etc —she knew not, in her 
confusion, which saint to invoke to protect her. Vi^hen 
etc, —As she remembered the part she had taken in the death 
of Constance, great was her dread from Marmion’s anger. 
Unwittinj^ly —without knowing. Whitbys shades —the convent 
at Whiiby. ‘Shades*=-cloisters. Unwittingly,^ etc, —King James 
had in all innocence, given these helpless nuns as a guide to 
the Abbey at Whitby the man they were most afraid of on 
earth. What petiiiony etc, —but all remonstrance W^s useless. 
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Ot who would listen to the tale 

Of woman, prisoner, and nun, 2^; 

Mid bustle of a war begun f 

They deemed it hopeless to avoid 

The convoy of their dangerous guide. 

xrx. 

A 

Their lodging, so the King assigned. 

To Marmion's, as their guardian, joined ; 

And thus it fell that, passing nigh, 

The Palmer caught the Abbess^ eye. 

Who warned him by a scroll, 3 

She had a secret to reveal, 

Thai much concerned the Church's weal, 

And health of sinner's soul ; 

And with deep charge of secrecy, 

She named a place to meet, 10 

Within an open balcony, 

That hungTrom dizzy pitch, and high, 

Above the stalely street ; 

To which, as common to each home, 

At night they might in secret come. 15 

7 n/e —complaint. Conifoy -escort. They deemed etc. —They 
'bought, it was hopeless to try to avoid the journey under the 
care of M. 

St. XIX. Theiretc. —The King had ordered 
that the nuns should put up in the same house with Marmioo 
their appointed guide, chanced, IVarfted him etc .— 

informed him by a note that she had to make a confidential 
communlcaiiun to him. That...soul —which related to the 
welfare of the church, and the peace of a sinner's soul. 
The sinner is Clare, who, rather than marry Marmion, would 
become a nun, and give all her wealth to the church, which 
would thus be benefited. Deep charge of secrecy-^solemn 
request to keep the matter secret. Balcony —a verandah out¬ 
side a window. Dissy pitch— height. As common etc. 
—being conitiguous to the apartments of each. * Each home ’ 
should be t?brrectly ‘ both homes. 
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At night, in secret there they came, 

The Palmer and the holy dame. 

The moon among the clouds rose high, 

And all the city hum was by. 

Upon the street, where late before 5 

Did din of war and warriors roar, • 

You might have heard a pebble fall, 

A beetle hum, a cricket sing. 

An owlet flap his boding wing 

On Giles’s steeple tall. 10 

The antique buildings, climbing high. 

Whose Gothic frontlets sought the sky ; 

Were here wrapt deep in shade ; 

'Fhere on their brows the moonbeam broke 
Through the faint wreaths of silvery smoke, 15 

And on the casements played. 

And other light was none to see, 

Save torches gliding far, 

Before some chieftain of degree, 

Who left the royal revelry 20 

To bowne him for the war. 

St. /y/zwi--low mingled noise. IVas fijf —was ovei ; 

subsided. FlaPy elc .—beat the air with, ill-omened. 

5—10. EiXpl. So perfect was the stillness that reigned in 
the street, which only a short time before was alive with the 
noise of war and shouts of soldiers, that one might have 
beard the fall of a small stone on the street, the drone of a 
beetle’s wings, the chirrup of the cricket and the ominous 
sound of the owl flying over the lofty spire of St, Giles’s 
Cathedral. — ancienc. CHmbing to a 

great height. Gothic fronlets—X\i€i forepart built in the Gothic 
style. This style of architecture prevailed in Western Europe 
during the Middle Ages. Sou^ht^ etc, —seemed to reach the 
heaven.—in one place. IP'rapt etc .—shut out entirely from 
the moonlight. There etc .—in another place the moon shone 
upon their tops through the thin curls of white smoke, and 
poured a flood of light upon the windows. Gliding —mov¬ 
ing in the distance. Of degree-^nottd. Bowne —prepare. Him 
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A solemn scene the Abbess chose ; 

A solemn hour, her secret to disclose. 

XXI 

“ O, holy Palmer she began,— 

For sure he must be sainted man. 

Whose blessed feet have trod the ground 
Where the Redeemer's tomb is found ;— 

For his dear Church’s sake, my tale 5 

Attend, nor deem of light avail, 

Though I must speak of wordly love,— 

How vain to those who wed above !— 

De Wilton and Lord Marmion wooed 

Clara de Clare, of Glosler’s blood ; 10 

(Idle it were of Whitby’s dame. 

To say of that same blood I came, 

reflexive. A solemn^ eU\~—thQ Abbess chose to communicate 
her secret at a time and place calculated to inspire the mind 
with awe. 

St. XXI. F'or mrey etc, —the Abbess stops to explain why 
she calls the Palmer ‘holy’, S(imted~-:\\o\y. Blessed—h^Wrtvf- 
ed. Trody etc ,—walked upon the land. Bedeemer*s tomb —the 
tomb of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of mankind, Christ is called 
so because he, by his death, atoned for the sins of man. 
iVherey etc,— \xi Palestine or the Holy Land. Nor deemy etc ,— 
do not think my story is trivial as it tells of earthly love. Vahi 
—trifling, JVed —marry. Above —in heaven, 7 'kose who wed 
ibQVe — i.e.y nuns, who do not marry on earth, but who, by 
devoting themselves to the service of God, may be looked upon 
as married to Heaven. Hoxu vahiy etc .—The love I am going 
to speak of is utterly worthless in the eye of nuns who are 
the brides of Christ. The lines 9—31 have been condemned 
by Jeffrey as flat and tedious unrelieved by any sort of 
beauty or elegance. Of Gloster^s blood —belonging to the 
family of the earl of Gloucester. The earldom became extinct 
in the person of Earl Gilbert who was killed at Bannockburn, 
1314. Idlcy etc ,—I am a descendant of the same noble family. 
But it does not become me to boast of it since I have renounc¬ 
ed the world for the service of God. She is evidently proud of 
her bigb birth, but thinks such pride unbecoming in an abbess. 
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And once, when jealous rage was high, 

Lord Marmion said despiteously, 

Wilton was a traitor in his heart, 15 

And had made league with Martin Swart, 

When he came here on Simnel’s part; 

And only cowardice did restrain 
His rebel aid on Stokefield's plain— 

And down he threw bis glove. The thing 20 

Was tried, as wont, before the king: 

Where frankly did De Wilton own, 

That Swart in Guelders he had known: 

And that between them then there went 

Some scroll of courteous compliment. 25 

For this he to his castle sent: 

But when his messenger returned, 

Judge how De Wilton's fury burned ! 

For in his packet there were laid 

Letters that claimed disloyal aid, 30 

And proved King Henry’s cause betrayed. 

His fam(\ thus blighted, in the field 
He strove to clear by spear and shield. 

When jealous^ etc. —in a fit of jealousy. Despiteously — 

maliciously. Made league conspired with. Martin 

Swart —a German General who commanded the auxiliaries 
sent by the Duchess of Burgundy m aid of Lambert Simne). 
He was killed at the battle of Stokefield, 1487. Simnel was an 
impostor who gave out that he was the Earl of Warwick 
nephew of Edward IV. He was taken prisoner and became a 
scullion in the royal kitchen. Part —behalf. Only cowarduc^ 
etc .—Marmion said that Wilton did not lend his aid to the 
rebels at the battle of Stoke only because he was a coward 
Dowft^ etc .—Wilton then threw down his glove as a challenge 
to Marmion to a single combat. The thing., etc.— 
was decided, as usual, before the king ; that is, they fought 
a duel. Where— Ml the king’s presence. Own — admit, 
Guelders —a town in Westphalia in Prusia. Some scroU, 
etc.— courteous correspondence. Dor this, etc. —He sent 
a person to his castle to bring this letter. Fury burned —indig¬ 
nation raged. Claimed disloyal aid —asked Wilton to help 
the pretender. Proved, etc. —proclaimed him a traitor to the 
king (Henry VII}. Blighted —tarnished. Vindicate 
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To clear his fame in vain he strove, 

For woiidrous are His ways above ! 35 

Perchance some form was unobserved ; 

Perchance in piayer, or faith, he swerved ; 

Fise how could guiltless champion quail, 

Or how the blessed ordeal fail ? 

XXII. 

“ His squire, who now De Wilton saw 
As recreant doomed to suffer law, 

Repentant, owned in vain, 

That, while he had the scrolls in care, 

A stranger maiden, passing fair, S 

Had drenched him with a beverage rare , 

His words no faith could gain. 

With Clare alone he credence won. 

Who, rather than wed Marmion, 

///s fatnc^ etc .—The production of these letters blasted his re¬ 
putation which he sought to re-establish through tiial by battle. 
IVoJidtous, etc .—inscrutable are the doings of Providence. 
Perm * rite. Ufiohserved —not performed. Swerved-^ 
wavered, hesitated. i 2 uail —fail in spirit, give way. Blessed 
ordeal —the test of gudt or innocence, namely, the trjal by 
battle, by which the judgment of God is pronounced, /'rtf/—be 
unsuccessful. The test fiiikd because the innocent Wilton was 
v anquished, and the guilty Marmion bore off the palm. 

St. XX.I 1 . Recreant —vanquished in the trial by combat, 
and forced to acknowledge his guilt. Suffer Imu —suffer the 
penalty prescribed by the law for a knight guilty of high trea¬ 
son. See p. 59 Repentant —being sorry for past conduct : 
qualifies ‘squire.’ Oivned in —confessed, though no one 
believed him. In care —under his charge. Stranger ?Haiden — 
i.e., Constance. —surpassingly. Drenched him with -- 

given him a liberal supply of: made drunk with. Sever- 

(Ig€-A\C\\XQX. 

1-7. £jxpl. Wilton’s* squire, as he sa’w bis master con¬ 
demned to suffer punishment as a disloyal knight, became a 
prey to remorse, and confessed that while the letters were in 
his custody, a beautiful girl, whom he did not know, had made 
him drink deep some rare wine. But no one credited his story. 
With Clare^ etc ,—only Clare believed him, because she believed 
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Did to Saint Hilda's shrine repair, 

To give our house her livings fair, 

And die a vestal vot'ress there. 

The impulse from the earth was given, 

But bent her to the paths of heaven. 

A purer heart, a lovelier maid, 

Ne’er sheltered her in Whitby's shade, 

No, not since Saxon Edelfled ; 

Only one trace of earthly stain, 

That for her lover’s loss 
She cherishes a sorrow vain, 

And murmurs at the cross.— 

And then her heritage :—it goes • 

Along the banks of Tame ; 

that Wilton, whom she loved, was innocent. S/irine—convent. 
Our house —our convent at St. Hilda. Fair livin\!^s—r\c\\ pos¬ 
sessions. Vestal "aotarets —nun ; one who has taken the vow 
of eternal chastity. The vestal virgins of Rome were called 
after the chaste goddess Vesta, whose sacred fire they tended. 
They were not allowed to marry, like the nuns. Impulse - 
motive. Ff'om the earth, etc, —was an earthly one, i. e., dis¬ 
appointed love. Bent her —turned her thoughts. Paths of 
heaven —xo^A to heaven, i.e., the service of God. The impulse, 
etc, —£jXpl. The disappointment in her earthly love drove 
her to the convent to devote herself to the service of God. 
Sheltered her —look refuge. Her —herself. Shade —cloister. 
Saxon Edelfled :— 

Hhe wfts the dau^htui* et King O.swy, who, in gruitudo to heaven fur t.ho 
grout vietoiy which ho won in (>^^'> against Pouda, tl)c Pagan king of .\Tenjia, il* 
dicated her, then bat a yearnld, to the >,ervicc of Oud in the nionaatory of Wlntbv 
of which St. Hilda wan thou abbess.” —Scorr. 

7 race—mark : understand ‘there is’ before ‘only’. Stain — 
spot, tinge Cross —the misfortune to which God has con¬ 
demned her, namely, the loss of her lover De Wilton. ‘The 
cro.^s’ is the symbol of Christ’s suffering and death. Only.., 
cross, —Elzpl. She has only one vestige of worldliness, name¬ 
ly, she foolishly harbours a deep sorrow for her lover’s death, 
and complains of the sad lot God lias assigned to her to test 
her power of endurance. Herilafie —inheritance, patrimony. 
Goes along —extends along. Tame —a tributary of the Trent. 
As the Tame ioins the Trent just above Tamworth, Clare’s 
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Deep fields of grain the reaper mows, 

In meadows rich the heifer lows, 25 

The falconer and huntsman knows, 

Its woodlands for the game. 

Shame were it to Saint Hilda dear. 

And 1 , her humble vot'ress here, 

Should do a deadly sin, 30 

Her temple spoiled before mine eyes. 

If this false Marmion such a prize 
fly my coiisent should win ; 

Yet hath our boisterous Monarch sworn, 

That Clare shall from our house be torn; 35 

And grievous cause have I to fear. 

Such mandate doth Lord Marmion bear. 

XXIII, 

“ Now, piisoner, helpless, and betrayed 
To evil power, I claim thine aid, 

I 5 v every step that thou hast trod 
To holy shrine and grotto dim, 

Ily every martyr’s tortured limb, 5 

l>y angel, saint, and seraphim, 

And by the Church of God ! 

lands adjoined those of Marmion. Deep fields^ etc. —fields in 
which coins grow thick. Mows —cuts. Rich mcadoKws —lux- 
.uiant pastures. Kmnus —the verb should be plural. Hlxpl. 
As regards her landed property, it stretches along the bank of 
the Tame, where the farmer reaps rich harvests, the lowing cow 
are in plover, and the woods abound in game birds and beasts. 
Shame, etc. Blxpl. It would be an insult to the cherished 
memory of St. Hilda, and I, her humble servant, should be com¬ 
mitting a fatal sin, if I were to allow her convent at Whitby to 
be cheated of its due (acquisition of Clare’s lands), by suffering 
Marmion to marry Clara and thus gain her fair estate. Her 
temple etc. —an absolute clause : her temple having been spoil¬ 
ed (defrauded) before mine eyes. Boisterous monarch—Yienxy 
VIII. who had a violent temper. Grievous cause —too much 
ground. Mandate —order from the king. 

St. XXIII. Betrayed to evil power —given over to the 
power of a wicked man. By —I charge you solemnly by. Grotto, 
cave to which saints sometimes repaired. Dim —dark. Seraphim 
—angels of"the highest order. Church of God —Christianity. 
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For mark :—When Wilton was betrayed, 

And with his squire forged letters laid, 

She was, alas 1 that sinlul maid, 10 

By whom the deed was done,— 

Oh, shame and horror to be said ! 

She was a perjured nun ; 

No clerk in all the land, like her, 

Traced quaint and varying character. 15 

Perchance you may a marvel deem, 

'i'hat Marmion’s paramour, 

(For such vile thing she was) should scheme 
Her lover’s nuptial hour: 

But o’er him thus she hoped to gain, 20 

As privy to his honour’s stain, 

Illimitable power. 

/ietrayed —played false. A fid ’with^ etc .—and forged letters 
were put m among others in possession of his squire. She 
ivasj r/r.-construction ; She, that sinful maid by whom 
the deed was done, was— O ! shame and horror to be said— 
a peijiired nun. ‘She was’ is repeated for emphasis, llic 
deed —the forgery. Shame eic .—I am ashamed and shocked to 
'•ay. Perjured had broken her vows. 

8-13. lV/u'u.,.vun. Elxpl.—When Wilton was falsely 
chaiged with treason, and the charge was substantiated by the 
production of these forged letters that were placed among his 
^apeis in his servant’s keeping, the frail w'oman who commit¬ 
ted that deed was, I arn struck with shame and consternation 
when I say ir, a nun who had sworn falsely. C/crh —scho\ar. 
7 raced^ wrote. Qt^alni —neat. Vttryiuy^ eharae/er^different 
handwriting, .r^ mat vel deem—deem it a marvel. Scheme, elt,. 
—contrive to bring about her lover’s marriage with her rival 
Clara, Privy to —in the secret of. HonouPs slain —dishonour. 
Privy lo, etc ,—being in the possession of the instructions 
Marmion had given her to forge the letters to damn Wilton’s 
reputation. Illimitable power —boundless sway. 

16—22. £iXpl. Perhaps you may wonder why Marmion’s 
mistress (for such was the degraded position of Constance) 
should lend her countenance to a plot for the marriage of her 
lover with another. The reason was that Constance wanted to 
have M. completely under her power by holding a secret which, 
if revealed, would blast his reputation. For /> 4 /V--vith this 
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For this she secretly retained 

Each proof that might the plot reveal, 

Instructions with his hand atid seal ; 25 

And thus Saint Hilda deigned, 

Through sinner's perfidy impure, 

Her house's glory to secure, 

And Clare's immortal weal. 

XXIV. 

“ 'T were long and needless here to tell, 

How to my hand these papers fell ; 

With me they must not stay. 

Saint Hilda keep her Abbess true ! 

W^ho knows what outrage he might do, 5 

While journeying by the way ? 

O blessed Saint, if e’er again 
I venturous leave thy calm domain, 

To travel or by land or main, 

Deep penance may I pay ! 10 

object. Secretly retained —held in secret. Rack proofs etc .— 
each dociiment.nry evidence that would bring the guilt home to 
M. Instructions— in app. to ‘proof. lVit/i,..scal —signed and 
sealed by him. !Eixpl. It was for this purpose that she 
kept all the proofs of his connection with the dark plot 
against Wilton—the written instructions, duly signed and 
Scaled, she had received from M. vouchsafed. 

7 hrou^h., etc. —by means of the base treachery of a corrupt 
girl. Her house^s., etc —to obtain the glory of her convent, and 
the eternal good of Clara’s soul. Hxpl. Thus it has happened 
that St. Hilda used the gudly Constance as an instrument 
for a two-fold purpose : to procure the salvation of Clara by 
turning her into a nun, and to annex her property for the 
benefit of her abbey, 

St. XXIV. I— TO. Keep —protect. True —faithful. He 
— i. e. Marmicm. t/eniurous —rashly. 7 'hy calm domain'^the 
peaceful cloister at Whitby established by you. EIxpl. It would 
be long and idle to tell you how I came by these papers. But 
I must not keep them longer with me ; for, may St, Hilda help 
me, there is no knowing what violence he might not do to me 
while travelling in bis company, O holy Hilda, may 1 receive 
condign ^ punishment if a second time I be rash enough to 
leave thy sacred precincts to journey by land or sea ! 
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Now, saintly Palmer, mark my prayer : 

I give this packet to thy care, 

For thee to stop they will not dare ; 

And O ! with cautions speed, 

To Wolsey's hand the papers bring, 15 

That he may show them to the King: 

And, for thy well-earned meed, 

Thou holy man, at Whitby’s shrine 
A vveekly mass shall still be thine, 

While priests can sing and read. 20 

What aiTst thou? Speak !—For as he look 
The charge, a strong emotion shook 
His frame ; and ere reply, 

They heard a faint, yet shrilly tone, 

Like distant clarion feebly blown, 25 

That on the breeze did die. 

And loud the Abbess shrieked in fear. 

“ Saint Withold, save us ! What is here ! 

Look at yon City Cross ! 

See on battled tower appear 30 

Phantoms, that scutcheons seem to rear, 

And blazoned banners toss !" 

I etc, —I entrust these papers to you. I^'or thee 

eii. — because, they will not have the audacity to detain you. 
Cautious speed —prudent despatch. IVotsey —He was then 
in high favour with the king, and taking an active part in the 
Scottish campaign. He was Lord Chancellor from 1515 to i5r->. 
tu)r thy,, etc.— as thy well-merited reward. A 'weekly mass^ etc. — 
a special service shall be held eveiy week in your benefit in the 
monastery of Whitby as long as priests are able to sing and read. 

21—32. IV/uii aiPst thou f— Why do you look so much ex¬ 
cited ? ‘ Thou ’ should be ‘thee.’ he tjok\ etc. —As the 

palmer took the packet, ne trembled under a violent excite¬ 
ment. Ere reply —before he could answer. indistinct. 

Shrilly tone —piercing sound. That on., etc, —which shrill voice 
sank on the wind. Saint Withhold —a corruption of St. Vitalis, 
invoked as a protector from bad dreams and nightmares. 
City Cress —the Cross of Kdinburgh. See next stanza. Phan- 
toms—That seem etc. —that appear to jjiold up 
heraldic shields, and wave flags depicted with coats of arms. 

19 
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XXV. 

Dun-Edin’s Cross, a pillared sione, 

Rose on a turret octagon ; 

(But now is razed that monument. 

Whence royal edict rang, 

And voice of Scotland's law was sent 5 

In glorious trumpet^clang. 

Oh ! be his tomb as lead to lead, 

Upon its dull destroyer's head ! 

A minstrel’s malison is said). 

Then on its battlements they saw 10 

A vision, passing Nature’s law. 

Strange, wild, and dimly seen ; 

St. XXV. Dun-Edin^$ Cross —We quote from Scott’s 
note :— 

Tlio Cross of Edinburgh was an ancient and curioufl structure. The lower 
jHvrt was an octagonal tower, 16 foot in (llainoter, and about 15 ft. high. At each 
angle there was a pillar, and between them was an arch, of the Grecian ahapo^ 
Above tliohe was a projecting ' battlement with a turret at each coracr, and 
medallions betwoeii them. Above this rose the proper Croas, a column ot one 
stone, upwaids of 20 ft. high, aurinounted with an unicorn. Thia pillar is 
preserved at the House of Drum, near Edinburgh. The Magistrates of Edin¬ 
burgh, in 1756, with consent of tlie Lords of Session destroyed this curious 
monument, under a wanton Dretext that it encumbered the street. 

This monument was restored by Mr. Gladstone in 1885 as a 
memorial of his connection with Edinburgh as M. P. for Mid¬ 
lothian. Pillared stone —a pillar of stone. Turret octagon — 
eight-sided tower. Pa£;ed--'p\i\\ed down ; demolished. Edict 
— proclamation. ^Rang —x^Ts.d aloud. Voice^ etc. — Acts passed 
by the Scottish Parliament were announced by the heralds 
preceded by a grand flourish of trumpets. As lead to Iciui — 
heavy as lead j means that the destroyer’s head being dull as 
lead, it would be quite proper that it should be crushed by a 
heavy tomb., The first * lead’ means the weight of the tomb, 
the second ‘ lead ’ means the dullness of the destroyer. Re his 
tomb etc, —May his tomb lie heavy upon him who was so 
foolish as to destroy itsuch is the malediction the poet 
pronounces upon him. Malison —curse. Passing etc. —super¬ 
natural. ^ Strange -^vteivrd. Wild —unearthly. Dimly scen^ 
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Figures, that seemed to rise and die, 

Gibber and sign, advance and fly, 

While nought confirmed could ear or eye 15 

Discern of sound or mien. 

Yet darkly did it seem, as there 
Herlads and pursuivants prepare, 

With trumpet sound, and blazon fair, 

A summons to proclaim : 

But indistinct the pageant proud, 

As fancy forms of midnight cloud, 

When flings the moon upon her shroud 
A Wavering tinge of flame ; 

It flits, expands, and shifts, till loud, 25 

From midmost of the spectre crowd, 

This awful summons came 

obscure. ami die —come and go. Gibber—-{g hard) utter 

mpid, meaningless words ; make strange, unearthly noises : 
chatter. Sign —make signs by the moton of limbs. Advance 
and Jly —approach and then vanish quickly. Confirmed — 
definite. Discern out. Jfien—feature. lV/iiic...mien, 
—Their ear could hear no distinct sound, not could their eye 
distinguish one face from another Darkly —mysteriously. 
As —as if. Prepare —should be in the past tence. Blazon — 
‘blazoned banners’ mentioned in St. 24, last line. Summons — 
a call to appear before a court. Vel...proclaim. Bxpl. But 
so far as they could make out the** indistinct sights and 
sounds, it seemed as if heralds and pursuivants were pre¬ 
paring, with bugles blowing and banners waving, to call 
on certain pedple to appear before a tribunal. Pageant — 
show. As fancy fotvis^ etc. —such as those which imagination 
creates out of the midnight clouds. When the moon-beams 
fall on the clouds, we fancy to find in them the resemblances 
to animals, towers, mountains, etc. Fancy forms—^fauef 
may be taken either as noun or as adj. In the latter case the 
phrase means ‘fantastic figures.’ Flings —casts. ' Her shroud 
~her covering, f.i?., the cloud by which she is enveloped. 
Wavering —changeful, Tit^e of flame —dash of red light. 
BxpL But the pompous s^ctacle was vague, such as imagi¬ 
nation creates out of the .varying clouds at midnight, when 
the moon throws an unsteady light upon them. It —the pa¬ 
geant. Flits —passes to and fro. Expends —dilates, en¬ 
larges, changes its position. Spectre crowds —group of 
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MARMION. 


XXVI. 


“Prince, prelate, potentate, and peer, 

Whose names I now shall call, 

Scottish or foreigner, give ear ! 

Subjects of him who sent me here, 

At his tribunal to appear, 5 

I summon one all : 

I cite you by each deadly sin. 

That e’er hath soiled your hearts within ; 

1 cite you by each brutal lust, 

That e’er defiled your earthly dust,— 10 

By wrath, by pride by fear, 

By each o’ermastering passion’s tone, 

By the dark grave and dying groan ! 

When forty days are past and gone, 

I cite you, at your Monarch’s throne, 15 

To answer and apppear.”— 

Then thundered forth a roll of names : — 

The first was thine, unhappy James ! 

Then ail thy nobles came, 

Crawford, Glencairn, Montrose, Argyle, to 

Ross, Bothweil, forbes, Lennox, Lyle,— 

phantoms. It is possible that this summons was, like the appari¬ 
tion at Linlithgow, an attempt of the peace-party to practice 
cpon James’s superstition to dissuade him from war. 


St. XXVJ. I — prelate —bishop. Potentate — a person 

having great' authority or influence. Whose . call —Whom 

I shall call by names. Of him —of Pluto, the god of the 
nether regions. Subjects^ etc. —I summon each and all of you 
to appear before the court of IMuto, your future monarch, who 
sent me on earth to proclaim his edict. Cite —call on. Deadly 
sin —one of the seven mortal sins, according to the Chris¬ 
tian Church : pridc^ ivrathy envy, lust, gluttony, avarice, and 
sloths Soiled —stained. Brutal —beastly. iMst —amativeness. 
De/fled-—po\\iitted. litxrthly dust —body. Overmastering — 
ungovernable. Tone —voice. When etc.^^x. the end of 40 
days. At your, etc,-- before the judgment-seat of your 


sovereig 


n Pluto or Satan. 


17—30. Thundered 


Answer — i,e., answer to your name. 
forth —pronounced aloud. Eoll—^ 
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Why should I tell their separate style ? 

Each chief of birth and fame, 

Of Lowland, Highland, Border, Isle, 

Foredoomed to Flodden’s carnage pile, 25 

Was cited there by name ; 

And Marmion, Lord of Fontenaye ; 

Of Lutterward, and Scrivelbaye, 

De Wilton, erst of Aberley, 

The self-same thundering voice did say.—- 30 

Bui then another spoke : 

“Thy fatal summons I deny, 

And tliine infernal lord defy, 

Appealing me to Him on high, 

Who burst the sinner^s yoke.” 35 

Ai tliat dread accent, with a scream, 

Parted the pageant like a dream, 

The summoncr was gone. 

Prone on her face the Abbess fell, 


lonj^ list. Time —figure ‘apostrophe\ Why shotdd 
there is no need for me to mention their separate titles. Chief 
of birth —head of clan. Chief of /f^w£«£r—distinguished chief¬ 
tain. condemned beforehand. To pile —to swell. 

Carnage —slaughter. Krst —formerly, J.^id say —named . 

governs * Wilton’ in the obj. case. 

31—35. Another spoke —another mysterious voice (of the 
Palmer) answered the first. Thy fatal, eti\— I declare that 
yon have no authority to summon me to death, and I decline 
to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Prince of darkness. 
Appealing me to —throwing rny.self on the mercy of. Hvn on 
High —Jesus Christ who is in heaven. Who etc. —who has 
removed the sinnei’s fetters. Thy ...yoke. —EIxpl. you are a 
false prophet to piodict my death. Your monarch (Satan) has 
no power over me. I appeal for protection from the Enemy 
of mankind to the higher authority of Christ who has redeemed 
man from his sins. 

36—44. At that etc. —oxi hearing that awful name. The 
name of Christ is dreaded by evil spirits. With a scream'^ 
uttering a shriek in fear. Parted —vanished. Prone —rest¬ 
ing, inclining. Prone on etc, —the abbess fell on fier face. 
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And fast, and fast, her beads did tell; 40 

Her nuns came, startled by the yell, 

And found her there alone. 

She marked not, at the scene aghast, 

What time, or how, the Palmer passed. 

XXVII. 

Shift we the scene. The camp doth move ; 

Dun-Edin's streets are empty now, 

Save when, for weal of those they love. 

To pray the prayer, and vow the vow. 

The tottering child, the anxious fair, 5 

The grey-haired sire, with pious care, 

To chapels and to shrines repair. 

Where is the Palmer now ? and where 
The Abbess, Marmion, and Clare ? 

Bold Douglas i to Tantallon fair 10 

Thy journey in thy charge: 

Lord Marmion rode on his right hand, 

The Palmer still was with the band : 

Angus, like Lindesay, did command 

That none should roam at large. 15 

But in that Palmer's altered mien 
A wondrous change might now be seen ; 

Freely he spoke of war, 

/uis^ and fast —in breathless rapidity. Startled —terrified. 
T/te yell —her scream. She marked^ etc. —She did not notice, 
hi her stupefaction at the terrible spectacle, when or how the 
Palmer left. 

St. XXVn. S^zft we the scene---let us change the scene. 
The poet proposes to pass over the departure of the king from 
Edinburgh. The camp etc .— the army is on the move. For 
•weai^ etc. —For the welfare of their dear ones. To pray^ etc .— 
In order to send up their prayers and make solemn promises. 
Tottering— scarce able to walk. Anxious fair —the wife anxi¬ 
ous for her husband. With pious -touched by a feeling 
of devotion. Bold Douglas —an instance of the figure Apos¬ 
trophe. At large —apart from the band. Douglas had order¬ 
ed none of Marmion’s train should part company. 

Altered ionien —changed look : because he carries with him 
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Of marvels wrought by single hand, 

When lifted for a native land ; 20 

And still looked high, as if he planned- 
Some desperate deed afar. 

His courser would he feed and stroke, 

And tucking up his sable frocke, 

Would first his mettle bold provoke, 25 

Then soothe or quell his pride. 

Old Hubert said, that never one 
He saw, except Lord Harm ion, 

A steed so fairly ride. 

XXVIJI. 

Some half-hour’s march beiiind, there came, 

By Eustace governed fair, 

A troop escorting Hilda's dame, 

With all her nuns, and Clare. 

No audience had Lord Marmion sought; 5 

Ever he feared to aggravate 
Clara de Clare’s suspicious hate ; 

And safer ’twas, he thought, 

To wait till, from the nuns removed, 

The influence of kinsmen loved, 10 

the proofs of his innocence. Marvels etc. —wonderful exploits 
performed by a single man when fighting on behalf of 
country. Lifted fo 7 ’ —raised in the cause of. Looked hi^h — 

assumed a proud look. As if etc. —as ihough he contemplated 
some daring deed in future. Courser^ —horse. Stroke —pat. 
Tucking- drawing or folding up. Sable frocke^-^dark man¬ 
tle. * Frockefrock. His bold mettle —the proud spirit of 
the horse. Prmtoke —rouse. Soothc’^r\\x\t.u Quell —subdue. 
The Palmer would mount his horse, spur him to a quick gallop, 
and then pulling up the rein, bring him to a stand. 

St. XXVIII. Soffie half-houpA etc, —about the distance 
that could be travelled in half an hour by s6Miers on the 
march, that is about two miles. Gcn/erned fair —well com¬ 
manded. Hildds Da$ne —The Abbess of St. Hilda. Audience 
interview (with Clare). Aggravate —increase. From tke nuns^ . 
etc. —being freed from the company of the nuns. Influence — 
persuasion. Loafed kinsmen —dear relative. Suit —dburtship. 
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And suit by Henry’s self approved, 

Her slow consent had wrought. 

His was no flickering flame, that dies 
Unless when fanned by looks and sighs, 

And lighted oft at lady's eyes ; 1 5 

He longed 10 stretch Ins wide command 
O’er luckless Clara’s ample land : 

Besides, when Wilton with him vied. 

Although the pang of humbled pride 

The place of jealousy supplied, 20 

Yet conquest, by that meanness won, 

He almost loallud to think upon, 

Led him, at times, to- hate the cause 


Appfoved —sanctioned. —secured. Sci/t'r 

Hzpl. He thought it would be wise to wait till she was out 
of the influence of the nuns, wlien by the persuasion of her 
beloved relations and the permission of Henry himself to the 
match, her obstunacy would be overcome, and she w<^uld accept 
him for her husband. /' 7 /c unsteady ; momentary. 

J^lame —passion. That r/i ,—that expires unless kept 

alive by looks and sighs, just as fires sometimes go ont unless 
fanned. JJji^hted '•ncourageci ; stimulated. At lady's cyts — 
by the glances of the sweetheart. HzpL The love of M. 
was not a temporary passion that must he fed by looks and 
sighs, and animated by the bewitching glances of his lady. 
These lines .show that M. did not love Clara with that intensity 
ot passion which perhaps he felt for Constance, //r 
f/'-'. — He wished to be the lord of the extensive estate of Clara 
by marrying her. ‘ Stretch’—enlarge, extend. 

18—24. Prose order ; Besides, when Wilton vied with him, 
although the pang of humbled pride supplied the place of 
jealousy, yet the conquest, won by that meanness, which he 
almost loathed to think upon, led, &c. Vied —combated. Pan^ 
—sting. Hnmbled p 7 'ide —humibation at Clara’s preferring 
Wilton to himself. The place etc. —prompted him as much as 
jealousy of Wilton w'ould have done. Jealouy is a feeling 
aroused by true love. That meanness forging of the 
letters. The cause —l.c., Clara. Bur^t throuf^h —break. Hzpl. 
There was another reason why M. had not sought an interview 
with Cla^. He opposed Wilton, not that he really loved Clara 
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Which made him burst throug-h honour’s laws, 
li e’er he loved, 't was her alone, 25 

Who died within that vault of stone. 

XXIX. 

And now when close at hand they saw 
North Berwick’s town, and lofty Law, 

Fitz-Eustace bade them pause a w'hile, 

Before a venerable pile, 

Whose turrets viewed, afar, 5 . 

The lofty Bass, the Lambie Isle, 

The ocean’s peace or War. 

At tolling of a bell, forth came 
The convent’s venerable Dame, 

And prayed Saint Hilda’s Abbess rest 10 

With her, a loved and honoured guest, 

Till Douglas should a bark prepare, 

and was jealous of his rival, but that he felt his pride humbled 
at being rejected by Clara. Yet his victory over Wilton he 
could n(jl contemplate without detesting himself, since it was 
obtained by treachery. Nay, at tunes he hated Clara herself 
for being’ the innocent cause of his infringing the laws of 
honour. Her —ConstaiiJ'e. lumli of stone —underground cham¬ 
ber of stone. 

St. XXIX. I — 7. North Jteriutck —on the Firth of Forth, 
in Haddingtonshiie. J^ofiv Laia —North-Iierwick Law, for 
which see 4 30.24, p. 223. This hdl is remarkable on account 
of its rising suddenly out of a level territory. Venerable pile 
ancient building. “The convent alluded to is a foundation of 
Cisteriian nuns, near North Berwick, of which there are still 
some remains. It was foiiruled by Llunc in, Earl of Fife, in 
216.” -Scott. Viezved —overlooked.y^/?!:/'—in the distance. 
jMpty Bass —also called Bass Rock, “ a precipitous rocky is¬ 
land, a mile in circumference, conical on the one side, the 
other presenting an abrupt and overhanging precipice 400 ft. 
m height.” —Black. It is in the b irth of Forth, about two miles 
from the shore. Lambie Isle— another rocky island in the 
Firth of Forth. Pence or war —calm or storm : object to 
‘viewed’. The ancient c^^nvent commanded a view of the 
distant Bass Rock, Lambie Isle and the oceam in a calm or 
storm. • 
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To waft her back to Whitby fair. 

Glad was the Abbess, you may guess, 

And thanked the Scottish Prioress ; 1 5 

And tedious were to tell, I ween. 

The courteous speech that passed between. 

O'erjoyed the nuns their paltreys leave ; 

But when fair Clara did intend, 

Like them, from horseback to descend, no 

Fitz-Eustace said,—grieve. 

Fair lady, grieve e'en from my heart, 

Such gentle company to part:— 

Think not discourtesy, 

But lords’ commands must be obeyed ; 

And Marmion and the Douglas said, 

That you must wend with me. 

Lord Marmion hath a letter broad. 

Which to the Scottish Earl he showed, 

Commanding, that, beneath his care, 30 

Without delay, you shall repair. 

To your good kinsman, Lord Filz-Clare.’’ ^ 

‘ XXX. 

The startled Abbess loud exclaimed ; 

But she, at whom the blow was aimed, 

Grew pale as death, and cold as lead,— 

8—17. —to stay. ^ ioved^ eic ,—supply *as* before- 

jSark —vessel. Waft —transport. Yot/. may guess —the reader 
may suppose. Prze^ess —the head of a convent below an abbess. 
Tedious, etc .—I think I should tax the patience of the reader 
were I to report the polite words that passed between them. 

18—32. Such gentle, 'to separate such fair companions. 

He means, Clare must leave the nuns. Think, etc .—do not 
attribute this to any want of politeness on ray part. Wend 
qyith —accompany. Letter broad— 9 . large important document 
whose authority could not be questioned. Scottish Mart— 
Douglas. Commanding —which letter ordered. Beneath his 
care —in Marmion's charge. 

St. XXX. 1-7. Startled —terrihed. LCxclatmed —pro¬ 
tested, remonstrated. At whom, ^/<;.—whom this terrible news 
epneemed most. Gteio, etc. —became discoloured as a corpse. 
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She deemed she heard her death*doom read. 

‘‘Cheer thee, my child the Abbess said, 5 

“They dare not tear thee from my hand. 

To ride alone with armed band.” 

“Nay, holy mother, nay,” 

Fitz-£ustace said, “the lovely Clare 
will be in Lady Angus^ care, 10 

in Scotland while we stay ; 

And, when we move, an easy ride 
Will bring us to the English side, 

Female attendance to provide 
Befitting Gloster’s heir: 

Nor thinks, nor dreams, my noble lord, 

By slightest look, or act, or word. 

To harass Lady Clare. 

Her faithful guardian he will be, 

Nor sue for slightest courtesy 20 

That e'en to stranger falls. 

Till he shall place her, safe and free, 

Within her kinsman's halls,” 

He ‘spoke and blushed with earnest grace ; 

His faith was painted on his face, 25 

And Clare’s worst fear relieved. 


Cold as lead —an icy cold seized upon her, paralyzing hei 
senses. She deemed, etc. —She thought she heard her death 
sentence pronounced. Cheer thee —take heart. Tear —wrest. 

S—18. Easy- —short. To provideit we can procure 
ladies in attendance suitable to the rank of the heir of 
Gloucester. Harass —persecute, insult. 

19—26. Faithful —trustworthy. Sue claim. Slighitest 
courtesy —commonest politeness. IViat ei/en, etc. —that she 
may show even to a stranger. Blushed, etc. —his sincerity 
imparted an animation to his cheeks. Faith —honesty. 
Painted —written vividly. He spoke., face. As Eustace spoke 
the colour rose to his face as an unmistakeable evidence of 
his sincerity. . Such a blush could not have been produced 
by hypocrisy, Clards, etc. —the honest expression of his face 
set Clare’s mind at rest. She had now no fear that Marmion 
would force her to marry him on the way. • 
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The Lady Abbess loud exclaimed 
On Henry, and the Douglas blamed, 

Entreated, threatened, grieved ; 

To martyr, saint and prophet prayed, 30 

Against Lord Marmion inveighed, 

And called the Prioress to aid, 

To curse with candle, bell and book.— 

Her head the grave Cistertian shook : 

“The Douglas, and the king,’^ she said, 35 

“In their commands will be obej'ed •, 

(irieve not, nor dream that harm can fall 
The maiden m Tantallon-hall/' 

XXXI 

7 'hc Abbess, : eeing strife was vain, 

Assumed her wonted state again, — 

For much of stale she had,— 

Composed her veil, and raised her head, 

And—“Bid,’* in solemn voice she said. 

“’[‘hy master, bold and bad. 

The rectirds of hi-s house turn o’er. 

And, when he shall there written see 
That one of his own ancestry 

Drove the IVIonks forth of Co\eTilrv, 10 

27—38. lixdaimed on —declaimed against, attacked with 
.vords. Invcl^ht'd iv^ainst —reviled ; railed at. To curse 
’/r. —This was a solemn form of excommunication. As the 
sentence, by which the culprit was cut off from the Church for 
his sins, was pronounced, the priest clapped the book from 
which it was read, threw a lighted candle to the ground, and 
ordered the bells to be told as if for the dead, Cistertian — 
one of a religious order founded in 1098 by the Benedictine 
Abbot Robert of Moleme, and is so named from Cistertium, 
near Dijon, France, where the first monastery was established. 
Shook her head —g'ave the negative sign t*f her nead. 

St. XXXI. Seein^^ etc, —finding remonstrance useless. 
Assumed, etc. —resumed her accustomed dignity. Much, 
^c.—she had a reserved stock of dignity on which she 
cofild fall back when it suited her purpose. Composed — 
adjusted, arranged. Bid etc. —Tell thy bad master, bold 
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Bid him his fate explore ! 

Prancing in pride of earthly trust, 

His charger hurled him to the dust, 

And by a base plebeian thruoi, 

He died his band before. 15 

God judge Uwixt Marmion and me ; 

He is a chief of high degree, 

And I a poor recluse ; 

Yet oft, in holy writ, wc see, 

Even such weak minister as me 20 

May the oppressor bruise : 

For thus, inspired, did Judith slay 
The mighty in his sin, 

though he be, to read the chronicles of his family. Bid 
eic ,—tell him to inquire what happened to his remote ancestor. 
Such a catabtrophe befell a real Robeit de Marmion m 
Stephen’s reign. This baron, after expelling the monks from 
the church of Coventry, was engaged in a feudal war wMth the 
earl of Chester. He fell with his horse, his thigh was broken 
by the fall, and his head was cut off by a common foot*soldiei% 
Prancing —riding showily. In pride o/~\n the proud con¬ 
sciousness of. Earthly trust —reliance upon such wordly 
things as personal strength, courage, &c., instead of depend¬ 
ing upon God, Hurled^ f/r.—threw him down. By a base eti. 
— by the spear of a common soldier who ran him through. 
‘Plebeian’ =one of the common people, opd. to ‘patrician’ or 
one belonging to a high family. His band before —in the presence 
of his men. God^ etc. —God will decide between M. and me, 
Recluse^on^ living in retirement; a nun. Holy ’lorii —sacred 
writing. Weak minister —feeble servant of God. As me ,— 
Prof. Bain says, when the speaker wants to speak humbly of 
himself, the nominative form takes shelter under the objective 
form. Bruise —injure. Flxpl. God be our judge. Marmion 
is a mighty potentate, and J am an insignificant nun. Yet we 
read often in the scriptures that even such a humble instrument 
of God as myself may bring the tyrant to grief. Inspired — 
under divine influence. Jtiditk slay Judith, a beautiful 
Jewess, killed Holofernes, the general of Nebuchadnezzar, a she 
was besieging her native town Bethulia. The story is told in 
the Apocryphal book of Judith. In to sinful. 
a Jewish heroine, who received in her tent the Canaanite 
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And Jael tISus, and Deborah,*’-— 

Here hasty Blount broke in : 25 

“Fitz-Eustace, we must march our band ; 

St. Anton’ fire thee 1 wilt thou stand 
All day, with bonnet in thy h&nd, 

To hear the Lady preach ? 

By this ^ood light! if thus we stay, 30 

Lord Marmion, for our fond delay, 

Will sharper sermon teach. 

Come, don thy cap, and mount thy horse *, 

The Dame must patience take perforce." 

xxxn. 

“Submit we then to force," said Clare ; 

“But let this barbarous lord despair 
His purposed aim to win ; 

Let him take living, land, and life; 

But to be Marmion’s wedded wife 5 

In me were deadly sin : 

general Sisera after his defeat by Barak, and then slew him at 
night by hammering a nail of the tent into his temples. See 
/udjf-eSy ch. 4. Dehorah—d, prophetess, who delivered Israel from 
Sisera by directing Barak to attack him. Hasty Blount — 
mark the contrast between him and the gentle Eustace. Broke 
/w—interrupted. St, Anton* fire thee^may St. Antony’s fire, 
£.6'., erysipelas, seize thee ! Erysipelas is an inflammatory 
disease marke'^ by a redness of the skin. St. Antony was a 
hermit of the 3rd century, and is supposed to have been the 
founder of monastic life. To hear,, etc. —listening to her 
sermon. By this good li^ht. —/>., I declare on oath. Tend — 
foolish. Sharper^ etc. —teach us a more severe sermon, i,e.^ take 
us seriously to task for our delay. Hon —do on, put on. The 
Da 7 ne, etc. —the Abbess must submit of necessity, for she has 
no choice in the matter. 

St. XXXII. Suh^nit, etc. —let us yield to compulsion. 
But let^ etc .—let this rude lord undeceive himself about gaining 
his object ; he must give up all hopes of ever obtaining his 
desire. Lwing —means of livelihood, property. To be Mar- 
should be guilty of blackest sin if f consented to 
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And if it be the king’s decree, ^ 

That I must find no sanctuary, 

Where even a homicide might come, 

And safely rest his head, 10 

Though at its open portals stood, 

Thirsting to pour forth blood for blood, 

The kinsmen of the dead ; 

Yet one asylum is my own, 

Against the dreaded hour ; 15 

A low, a silent, and a lone. 

Where kings have little power. 

One victim is before me there.— 

Mother, your blessing, and in prayer 
Remember your unhappy Clare !” 20 

Loud weeps the Abbess, and bestows 
Kind blessings many a one ; 

Weeping and wailing loud arose 

many him. Decree —mandate. Sanctuary —refuge in a holy 
building. In former tunes, persons accused of crime might 
take shelter within some religious building, and claim protec¬ 
tion of the church. The lay authorities would be powerless 
over him in that case. Inviolable dome —a house that no one 
could forcibly enter into. It was considered a great sin to 
attempt to carry off those whom the church had granted pro¬ 
tection. Homicide —man-slayer. 7 'ktrsting —eager. Pour 
forih^ shed. Blood for blood —blood in exchange of blood. 
Asylmn —refuge, i. the grave. Is my 02v?i —is at my dis¬ 
posal. Against-^ a shelter from. Where kings^ &*c. —over 
which the kings’ authority does not extend. 

7—18. Slxpl. If the King has ordered that the shelter 
of the convent should be denied to me, where even a murderer 
can obtain protection, although its doors were kept open, and 
the relatives of the dead man stood at its entrance eager for 
his blood ; yet there is one place of safety that no one can 
take from rne, and where I mean to consign myself to avoid this 
hateful marriage. It is a silent, lonely, narrow cell, beyond 
the jurisdiction of the King. Clara means that she will kill 
herself rather than marry the man she abhores. 

One victim —/. Constance. There —in the grave. 

Mother^ —Bless me, mother, and pray for yourtinhappy 
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Round patient Clare, the clamorous woes 

Of every simple nun. 25 

His eyes the gentle Eustace dried, 

And scarce rude Blount the sight could bide. 

Then took the squire iier rein, 

And gently led away her steed, 

And, by each courteous word and deed, 30 

To cheer her strove in vain. 

XXXIIl. 

But scant three miles the band had rode, 

When o’er a height they passed, 

And sudden,before them showed, 

His towers, Tanlallon vast; 

Broad^massive, high, and stretching far, 5 

And held impregnable 

On a projecting rock they rose, 

And round three sides the ocean flows , 

The fourth did battled walls enclose, 

And double mound and fosse. 10 

By narrow drawbridge, outworks strong, 

Through studded gates, an entrance long, 

To the main court they cross. 

1 

'looea -loufl crises : in app. to ‘weeping 
and wailing.' Simple —open-hearted. Dried —wiped the tears 
oft. Scarce, &*c .—even the rough Blount could hardly endure 
the ""fepectacle. Led away —guided. Cheer —enliven, en¬ 
courage. •' 

St. XXXIIl. SKini —scantily ; scarcely, //eij^^k /—rising 
ground. Sudden, Cs^c .—The castle is shut out from view by 
the rising ground op, the south, till it is almost reached. His — 
refers to Tantallon, here personified. Brqqd, &>c .—these ad- 
jolllplfi qualify ‘they’ in /. 7. A^assiveL:%o\id. Sirelchinj^ 
‘long-extended. Held —thought to be. ffnpre^nadle —not 
to be taken ; unassailablaw. was its reputation till 1651 

when the spell was broken by Cromwell whose cannon made 
a breach in the walls. Projecting —jutting out into the sea. 
7'^^-*the towers of the castle ; hence, the castle itself. Mound 
—^wall. posse —ditch. Outworks —exterior works of defence. 
Siudded^stX. with nails. Main principal courtyard. 
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It was a wide and stately square : 

Around were lodgings, fit and fair, 15 

And lowers of various form, 

Which on the court projected far, 

And broke its lines quadrangular. 

Here was square keep, there turret high, 

Or pinnacle that sought the sky,' 20 

Whence oft the Warder could descry 
The gathering ocean-storm. 


XXXIV. 


Here did they rest. The princely care ^ 
Of Douglas, why should Tcjeclare, 

Or say they met reception fair ? 

Or .\yhy the tidings say. 

Which, varying, to J’^^niallon came, 

J»v hurrying posts, of fleeter fame, 

With ever)' varying day ? 

And, first, they hcartl King James had won 
Etall, and Wark, and Ford ; and then. 


5 


S(/uan' -quadrangle. Ouadrafiirular Hnes —the four straight 
hues that bounded the court. Broke^ —prevented the 
( ourtyard from being a four-sided figure. The projecting turrets 
made breaks in the , straii^ht sides of the area of the court. 
Keep —donjon. P/^i/hicle—spirft JFrr^v/c/'--rS6otU|fll|UiiiidS^ — 
observe, ijtxfhcrifjii —approaching, 

St. XXXIV. Scott now hurries over the days that Mar- 
rnion stayed at Tantallon, and the first successes ofi Ja-oaes in 
Kngland- He comes at once' to the time when M. is deter¬ 
mined to leave Tant.allon to join the Kaglfsh Army and take 
part in the decisive battle. 

Princely I are —royal attention. Why should^ I may 

as well omit, as there is no need to^'^go into these details. 
Mef^ —were V4»y hospitabl)^ entertained. 

ing from one another. JIurryiny posts —swift postmeniWftg- 
ing latest news from the scene of war Fleeter fame —rumour 
which travels faster th.an posl#.* f^ith everyy —with each 

new day. 

3-7. EIxpl. I need not relate here the different news 
that were brought every dajj^ to Tantallon by swift messengers 
or by rumours that travelled still faster. Etally Wark^ Ford-^ 


20 
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That Norham castle strong^ was ta’en. lo 

At that sore marvelled M^rnnon ;— 

And Douglas hoped his Monarch's hand 
Would soon subdue Northumberland ■ 

But whispered news there came, 

That, while his host inactive lay, 15 

And melted by degrees away, 

King James was dallying off the day 
With Heron’s wily dame.— 

Such acts to chronicles 1 yield; 

Go seek them there, and see : 20 

Mine is a tale of Flodden Field, 

And not a history.— 

At length they heard the Scottish host 
On that high ridge had made their post, 

Which frowns o’er Millfield Plain •, 25 

And that brave Surrey many a band 
Had gathered in the Southern land, 

And marched into Northumberland. 

And camp at Wooler ta'en. 

JMarmion, like charger in the stall. 

That hears, without, the trumpet-call, 30 

Border fortresses. At that^ M. was greatly astonished 

to hear that Norham castle had been taken. Whispered neTus 
—rumours. There came —reached Tantallon. His host 
—James’s army. Inactive /rty—remained idle. Melted^ — 
thinned gradually. Dailyhig off the day —spending the time 
in dalliance. ‘To dally’ is to lose time by trifling, li^i/y —crafty. 
Such acts —these accounts. Chronicles —histories. Yield — 
leave. Stick acts^ — 1 refer the reader to the pages of history 
for an account of these events. Afine, — I have proposed to 
write a story^ not a history^ of Flodden field ; and as such, 1 am 
not bound to historical details or accuracy. At length they 
Iteard^ —The news came at last that the Scottish army had 
taken up their position upon a hill which overlooks the extensive 
flat called Millfield Plain. It was also reported that Surrey, with 
a large English at my, had fixed his camp at Wooler, some 
ftve miles south. Marmion^ &*c, —As a war-horse in the stable 
becomes restless on hearing the sound of trumpet ; so Marmion 
bdcame^impatient within Tantallon when these stirring news 
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Began to chafe and swear 
“A sorry thing to hide my head 
In castle, like a fearful maid, 

When such a field is near ! 

Needs must I see this battle-day : 35 

Death to my fame, if such a fray 
Were fought, and Marmion away ! 

The Douglas, too, I wot not why, 

Hath bated of his courtesy : 

No longer in his hall I'll slay." 40* 

'I'hen bade his band they should array 
For march against the dawning day. 

successively arrived. Chafe —fret, rage. pitiable. Hide 

remain concealed. Fearful~-~\\vci\ 6 .. IVhen, fi^^r.^when 
such a battje is about to be fought. Marmion, as an ex¬ 
perienced general, knew that a decisive battle was at 
hand and where it would take place. Needs I am 

determined. —my reputation would be gone if I 

were not present at this battle. IVoi-^^know. abated, 

cooled. The Douglas^ Douglas is, I don’t know why, less 
courteous than before. Against—\w preparation for ; so as 
to be ready at. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Ques. 71. How does Scott describe the court of 
James IV ? 

Au^. Ill tbo (joiirt of James we are shown all the pomp 
of chivalry as promised in the introductory Epistle. Tlie king 
was particularly fond of bampiet and music, lie would nnler 
tounmment by day, grand lialls, masquerades, and revelry 
prolonged to a late hour at night. The guests were further onler- 
taniod by the ininatrers glee, ladies’ musical performance, the fool's 
jests, magic fricks, and feats of jugglery. They varied their 
amusement by baking a chance at a game of dice or draughts, or 
in whispering love to the fair ones in close recesses. The picture 
is certainly very fine, and the brightness of the scene becomes more 
impressive as we know that the ban(j[uet, which James had orderd 
prior bo hia departure for England was to bo his last. 

Ques. 72. Ooihpare and contrast between the 
Borderers and the Highlanders. 

Am. The Borderers rosoinbled the Highlanders in their 
mode of government and habits of plundering, and, as it may 
be truly added, in their disohedionco to the general govern- 
nient of Scotland ; yet they dift'cred in many particulars. The 
Highlanders fought always on foot ; the Borderers were all horse¬ 
men, The Borderers spoke the same language as the Low- 
l.inders, wore the same sort of dress, and carried the .same arms, 
lining accustomed to fight against the English they wore also 
much hotter disciplined than the Highlanders ; but in point of 
obedience to the Scottish govj^nment they wore not much difldront 
fnm the clang of the north. Well might the citizens of Edinburgh 
keep guard with ‘jealous fear’ at the city-gates, 

When lay encamped, in field so near, 

The Borderer and the mountaineer. 

The want of respects for the chief of the heralds is further dlus- 
Irative of the lawless character of the Borderers. They did not care 
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whothtjr Miey atUcked P^nglish or Scotch, J.oid Marmiuu or “that 
faiiglts.ss Lion,’’—so long as they had any prospect of plunder. 

Ques. 73. “What became of Clare and the Abbess 
after they left Lindisferne ? 

Auf. As the Abbess with Clare and the nuns were sailing back 
to Wliitby, tfieir galley was taken by a .Scotch vessel, ai'd they 
were brought to Kdinburgh. The king orderd that they should he 
•’(‘tit b.ick to Kngland under Marmion’s care wlio would soon jounu*v 
thithi i’. Tho party with Mcirniion at the head then proerseded 
towards Tarit.illoii Castle. At Nortli Berwick Clara was separated 
h’oru (he Alibcss and the nuns who were lefl^ in a convent to 
aw'ait a ship to take them to Whitby. Clara was forced to aecom- 
pany ]\Iarmion to Tantalhip. 

Ques. 74 What ligrht is thrown on the character 
of Marmioi) in this Canto ? 

A?)'. In this canto w’e seo tho bright as well as the tlark side 
oi Maimif>ira character, (a) Matk his reply to Jaines. “Where 
shall we find an answer given to a hostile Mivercign luore dignideil, 
more forcible, more becoinnig, than the answer given hy M. to 
JaIne^ As coining trom an ambassador penetrated with the 
v’eM[)onsibility of his position, frt>m a veteran statosniaii and soldier 
alive to all tho evils of war, it is impossible to desire a reply 
tirnior, more spiriUnl, and yol m ire toniperato, tlian that of the 
Mugksli envoy when king James indulges his spleen in bitter 
sarcasms against birn and England amid the festivities of Holy 
Rood — Dotjle, (h) He ia stiickoii with toniorse for the wu'orig ho has 
done to W^iltoii, and the shame he has brought on himself by 
breaking honour’s laws. Hi.s victory over Wilton, so deAiHy 
purchased, led him at times to hate Clara who wa.s the innocent 
caiu-c of hi.s fall. 

(c) Tho worse part of his cliaracter IS shown in his motives to 
marry Clara. He does not love her bub w'ants to gain her hand 
simply for her possessions. He denounces Wilton, and#employs 
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base means for his conviction, not becanse he was jealous of him. 
but because he could not stand failure even in love. 

TQuee. 75. What do you know of the ^‘guilty 
packet ?” 

Ans. Marniion had given certain written instructions to Constance 
to forgo some letters in Wilton’s name, and place them among his 
papers, which would establish the disloyaly of *Ue Wilton These 
instructions Constance had carefully preserved as a proof of Mar- 
mion's gudt and a vindication of Wilton’s character. Before her 
execution she gave the packet to the Abbess of Whitby, who, in her 
turn, made it over to the P.Jilmer, solemnly charging him to tak<‘ 
it to Wolaey who might sliow it to the king. 

Ques. 76. Why was Marmion most dreaded by 
Clara and the Abbess ? 

An^, Clara dreaded liira because she saw in him the mnrderej 
of Wilton, and her abhorred suitor. The Abbess dreaded him 
because she was one of the judges that had coTidemned Constance 
to be buried alive, and becausi^ slie carried with her tiic proof of 
Marniion’s guilt eontahied in a packet. 

Ques. 77- How was the army of James composed? 

It a mobely lu)st : consisting of the heavy-armed 

cavaly, the haji<]y burghers marching on foot and carrying pikes, 
the fierce yeomen reluctant to go to war from their fields, the 
pillage-loving Borderers, and the wild Highlanders. 

Ques. 78. "^hat were the causes that led James 
to war with England ? 

Ans. {!) »Sir Robert Kerr of Cossford, Warden of the Middle 

Marches, was murdered by three English Borderers (£) Andrew 

Barton, a Scotch admiral, was killed in a naval fight by Lord 

Howard, and his vessel was captured. (^) The queen of France 

had sent him, as her champion, a ring and glove, charging him to 
fight the English, 

Ques. 79. Show that Eustace was a model squire. 
Contrast him with Blount* 

Ans* His speech to Clara was very courteous, unlike that ot 
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Bloimt who was so rude as to say that ‘*The damo jiuist patience 
take perforce.” Eustace’s loyalty and honesty were so manifest, 
that Clara was assured and no longer feared insult fn>m Marmion 
on the way. As he was himself a man of honour, he could not 
suspect his master of any dishonourable deed. He gave a j>atient 
hearing to the rather long speech of the Abbess which was roughly 
lutciTupted by Blount. 

Ques. 80. How does Scott conclude this Canto ? 

Atim, While M. is in Tantallon, the army rapidly crosses the 
frontier, and .Fames takes three fortresses 0110 after another—Etall, 
Wark, and Ford. At the last place he remains fatally inactive to 
dally with Lad^^ Heron. In the meantime the Scotch army 
dissolves, whde Surrey hastens from the south at the licad of a 
large Krigli.sh army. The army of James oceupie'? Klodden edge, 
and that of Surrey is only a few miles Houtli at VVooler. Marmion 
hears this at Tantallon .and is impatient to go to the scene of war. 

Ques. 81. Show that the Abbess’s speech is both 
characteristic and important to the story ? 

It is \ ery characteristic of her as she views everything 
as one retired from the world, hav'ing only the good of the church 
at heart, particularly that of tlio convent of Whitby. It is imx>or- 
tant, because wo learn from her for the first time the full story of 
Wilton's disgrace, and the complete proofs of Marmion’s guilt 
M^hicli Constance had kept to hold him in her power. 

Ques- 82. Sketch the story of Loohinvar. 

Atm. Lochinvar, a young Highlandor, was in love with a lady 
at Netherby Hall who was condemned to marry “a laggard in love 
and a dastard in war.” Her chevalier presented himself at the 
hall where a ball was given by the bride's father, and induced the 
too willing lassie to be his partner in a dance, and while the guests 
were intent on their amusements, swung her into his saddle and 
made off with her before the bridegroom could recover from bis 
amazement. • 
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Ques. 83, Why was Doug’las called Bell-the-cat ? 

A718, See notes, st. xiv. 

Ques. 84. Why did Scott introduce the pageant of' 
phantoms at the city cross of Edinburgh ? 

A718. (/) It further illustrates the superaUtion of the^ (Lin h ol 

chivalry. 

('J It is intended to show that besides earthly agencies, the 
powers ot darkness are coinbine<l for tlio overthrow of Marraioii. 

It ijreveiils the disoovcry of tlio Palmer to the Abboss, But 
for this interruption we should have learned the truth about him 
at once. 

It foreshadows the doatli of James and Mariuion. 


INTRODUCTION TO CANTO VI. 

Argument. Put more faggot on fire, as the wind is biting- 
ly cold. We will enjoy the Christmas. Even the savage 
Danes feasted and sang during yule-tide. Our forefather 
celebrated Christmas as a social as well as a religious festival. 
The table groaned under the Christmas fare, and there were 
dancing, singing, and masquerade. Some tiares of tire good, 
old days still linger in Scotland, where the family ties are yet 
very strong. It is thus that I have come to spend my Christ¬ 
mas where my great grandfather used to come. In Merton hall 
we need not fear the tempest without. My thoughts natinally 
turn to you, Heber, for with you I have passed many a happy 
hour. Can you not leave for a time your classic studies to 
listen to rny romantic tale on Christmas eve ? Where is the 
nation without its superstition ? 7 ’hey fear and reverence 
elfs and ghosts in Wales and the Highlands. At Franche- 
mont, Belgium, there is a demon, so say the peasants, who, in 
the guise of a hunter, sits in the castle, guarding its ireasure- 
cbest. Any person, discovering the words of the charm which 
was used in securing the treasure, can exorci.se the ghost, and 
get at the chest. Common belief in supernatural agencies is my 
apology for the supernatural element in my poem. Let me 
then begtR to sing of Flodden field. 
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TU RICHARD HEBER, ESQ. 

Aferioun House^ Christmas, 

Heap on more wood I —the wind is chill; 

But let it whistle as it will. 

We’ll keep our Christmas merry still. 

Each age has deemed the new-born year 
The fittest time for festal cheer ; 5 

Even, heathen yet, the savage Dane 
At Jol more deep the mead did drain 

A’. Hehet .—He was long M. P. for the TJniversity of Oxford. 
The winter of 1799-1800 he happened to spend in Edinburgh 
and was welcomed, a.s he deserved to lie, by the learned 
society of the place. “ With Scott, his multifanous learning, 
particularly his piofound knowledge of the literary monuments 
of the middle ages, soon drew him into habits of close alliance ; 
the stores of his library were freely laid open, and his own oral 
commentanes were-not less valuable. But through him Scott 
made acquaintance with a person still mote qualified to give 
him effectual aid in this undertaking (the production of The 
Border Minstrelsy) ; a native of the Border—from infanc}, 
like himself, an enthusiastic lover of its legends, and who 
had already saturated his mind with every species of lore that 
could throw light upon these relics.” —LocKflAkT. 

Mer/otfri‘House—on the Tweed, the seat of Loid Polwarth, 
the head of the Scotts of Harden. “The introduction to the 
last canto was written during the Christmas festivities of 
Merton House, where, f>om the first davs of his ballad-rhyming 
dow’n to the c'ose of his life, he, like his bearded ancestor, 
usually spent that season with the immediate head of the 
race.”—J,OCKH ART. 

I- 23. Heap,, add more fuel to the fire. 6V////—bitter¬ 
ly cold. Whistle —blow with a sharp noise. Keep merfy — 
enjoy. Each aye —eveiy succeeding generation. The neto 
horn year—the beginning of a new year. Festal cheer —festivity, 
‘cheer’***fare, entertainment. Heathen yet -while still an 
idolater. The Danes were converted to Christianity in the 
12th century, /c/—(pr, vol; the Danish name for Christmas, 
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High on the beach his galleys drew, 

And feasted all his pirate crew ; 

Then in his low and pine-built hall, lO 

Where shields and axes decked the wall, 

They gorged upon ttie half-dressed steer, 

Caroused in seas of sable beer, 

While round, in brutal jest, were thrown 

The half-gnawed rib and marrow-bone ; 15 

Or listened all, in grim delight, 

While scalds yelled out the joys of fight. 

Then forth, in frenzy, would they hie, 

While wildly loose their red locks fly, 

And dancing round the blazing pile, 20 

They make such barbarous mirth the while, 

As best might to the mind recall 

which in Scotland is called Vu/i\ Afead —fertnenied liquor 
made from honey. Scott’s note on this passage is : — 

'‘The lul f'f the lic'atheii Danes was boleiiini/cd witl» grc.it The 

humour of the Danes at taldo rlisi'liiyed Ttself in pelting caeh other with bones. 
They (lanced round the g»cat fires of pine-trees with such fury, lioldlng each other 
by the hands, th.'it, if the grasp of any failed, ho was pitelied into tlio lire with 
ihe velocity of a sUng. The sufTotcr was instantly pliu'ked out, and obliged to 
<loafr vi ecrt-Jiin measure of ale, a.- a penalty for ‘spoiling the king's fire.” 

Itven...dr(C 7 fi .—Even the barbarous Danes, before their conver¬ 
sion, used to quaff larger quantities of honey-made wine at 
Yule-tide. Sic .—hauled their vessels ashore. Pirate 

{rew —robber-sailors. JUjih <??/, Sic.~ Means, even the pirati 
cal ;l^anes gave' over for a time their plundering voyages to 
indulge in the festivities of the season. Gorj^'eci upon —ate 
their fill. Half dressed half-cooked beef. Caroused — 

revelled. Caroused in^ die.—drank large draughts of 
dark-coloured beer. Seas —denotes copiousness : figure hy¬ 
perbole. Brutal jests —savage sports. Half gnawed — partly 
chewed. Marrow-bone —the large bone containing pith. Grim 
savage joy. Scalds — the ancient bards of Scandinavia. 
Yelled out —sang aloud, resembling in tone the howling of 
jackals. 'Phe joys of martial glee. Frensy —delirium. 

Hie —hasten. Wkile^ &:c \—with their red hair flying loose, 
/’i/if—fire. TAey make^ etc, —they make such savage merri¬ 
ment. fkcall to the mind —remind of. The phrase is here 
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The boisterous joys of Odin's hall. 

And well our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course had rolled, 25 

And brought blithe Christmas back again, 

With all his hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rile 
Gave honour to the holy night; 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung ; 30 

On Christmas eve the mass was sung : 

That only night, in all the }ear, 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 

The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 

The hall was dressed with holly green ; 35 

Forth to ilie wood did merry-men go, 

To gather in the mistletoe. 

open to objection, as ‘recall’ refers to a past event, and not to 
the descnption of fulure joys in the hall of Odm where tlie 
warriors are supposed to go after death. Or we might explain 
thus: remind them of what they had been taught’to believe 
about the joys of Odin’s hall. Odin^s hall —Odin was the chief 
God of the Scandinavians. His hall was Valhalla, wheie the 
souls of the warriors, slain in battle, continue to enjoy those 
wild delights to which they were accustomed in life. 

24—49, //r course, —was come to ns end. Blithe — 

joyous. Hospitable train- entertaining accontpaninienls ; 
cheers. Domestic rite— household ceremony. Gave honour 
did the honour of; marked the celebration of. Holy night 
—the night of Christmas eve. Christmas eve is the day 
before the Christmas day. Bells — church bells. I'he mass 
'luas sung —“In R. C, countries mass is never said at night, 
except on Christmas~cvcl' — ScoTT. wearing a stole, 

which is a nariow band of silk, across the priest’s shoulders, 
hanging from each side nearly to the ground. Chalice —the 
communion cup, which is a cup of Holy wine, regarded by 
the Roman Catholics as the blood of Christ. Rear —raise at 
the mass for the adoration of the people. Kirtle sheen 
bright gown or petticoat. Holly—a.n evergreen tree ; here, 
leaves of the holly. AIerty‘men —followers of a chief, so called 
on account of their briskness, the oring. meaning of‘mirth’.— 
Brewer, Gather in —collect. Mistletoe —(pt. miz-l-to) a 

parasitic plant found on certain trees. Being evergreen, it is 
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Then opened wide the baron’s hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all ; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 40 

And Ceremony doffed his pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose ; 

The lord, underogaiing, share 

The vulgar game of '‘post and pair.” 45 

All hailed, with uncontrolled delight, 

And general voice, the happy nigl I, 

Thai to the cottage, as the crown, 

Brought tidings of salvation down. 

used for the pm poses of decoration. A branch of mistletoe is 
an emblem of love. It is hung up in the house, and any 
maiden passing under it must pay the fine of a kiss. Says 
Irving : “The mistletoe, with its white heiries, was hung up, 
to the imminent peril of all the pretty houseminds.” 0})cnc(i 
r<>ide —gave free admission. Vassal who holds land from 

a feudal lord. Tenant—owt. who holds land or other property 
for a time under certain conditions. a*/— bondman ct slave. 
Po^ucr-^7\. surpeiior. JMi'd aside— put by. Rod of rule- 
of authority. Poiuer^ —the superiors mixed on equal 
terms with their infeiiois. Cerenionv —forrnaliiy. ‘Powei’and 
‘ceremony' are heie peisonifit d. Doffed- put off Pride —pomp 
Ctrenwn)\ -'inen of high lank, who were geneially very ex- 
acting in enforcing the rules of eliejuette, now' descended from 
their exalted position, and all stood mi the common platform 
Pviver^.ftride. Sspl. 'fhe 1 ules of foriiiality and the pomp 
of power were laid a^ide for the time. In other woids, .ill 
social distinctions were tempoianly forgotten, so tliat higii and 
low might share the common enjoyment. 'I'/ie /leii —the eldest 
son of the Baron. Roses —rosettes ; imitation roses of libbon. 
Thiti flighty — In that patticulai night he was permitted to 
select a country-girl as his partner in dancing. Poid —the 
Baron himself. (/nderogafin‘^ —without derogaiion ; w'thout 
compromising his dignity. Scott here takes a license in pre^ 
fixing* ‘un’ to an imperfect participle. Tliis prefix, when not 
added to a perfect participle, denotes the reversal of the action 
of the verb, as untie. Vulgar —played by the common people 
Post and pair —an old card game in which each player had a 
hand of three caids. P/ailed^ &c.— welcomed the joyous 
night wi^h a universal shout and boundless delight. Cottage, 
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Tlie fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 50 

\V’'eiK r -aring up the chimney wide ; 

'rhe huge hall t.d)le‘s oaken face, 

SciLibbed till it shone, the day to grace, 

Bore then upon its massive board 
No m.'iik to part the squire and lord. 55 

d'lr*n wii'^ brought in the lusty brawn 
By old blue coaled serving-man ; 

'Fhen the grim boar's-head frow'iied on high, 

Crested wiih bays and rosemary. 

Well can the green garbed ranger tell, 60 

How. w'hen, and where, the monster fell ; 

What dogs before his death he tore, 

And all the baiting of the boar. 

i rown —figure metonymy. —as to. Thnt,..do 7 un .—That 

happy night which hi ought to the kings and peasants alike 
the news of the birth of Christ, the saviour of mankind. Doion 
—on earth. Cf. Lttke^ 2. 10, 11 :— 

And 11 k iii£<ol btOirvld 1 brincf ynii tidings t>f liuvit joy, wliicli .s«hdl 

1 )C‘ to Mil pooplo. hV>r, unt ) yon is bom this day n S.ivioiir, wliudi C]»nsfc the 

I 

50—53, The fire^ ^c. — “ .Au blazing crackling fire of logs 
had been heaped on to warm the spacious apartment, and the 
flame went sparkling and wreathing up the wide-mouthed 
chimney,’ -iRViNti. Sii'uhbed — rubbed hard with something 
rough, as glass-paper. The dtiy io ^^tacc —in honour of the 
day. No j/iurk, S-c.— Formerly, the whole household of men 
of rank dined at the same table, in the middle of which stood 
a salt cellar (a hollow-vessel for holding salt), to mark the 
line of sep/iiation between persons of higher and lower ranks. 
The nobles sat aoove the salt, while the servants sat below it. 
But now this invidious distinction was not observed. Lusty 
bra'njn — the desh of a healthy boar. Frowned on high —had a 
lordly look. Crested- adorned. Bay —a shrub, resembling 
the laurel, with fragrant leaves. Rosemary — a scented shrub 
having bluish flowers and a bitter taste. The grim hoiiAs 
head^ — C'f. Irving’ Christmas J)inner\ — 

“Thoif was now u pause, iia if somethinfj waw expoctetl ; when Burtdcnly the 
hiitler entered thchall with Rome degree <*f bustln. lie bore a 8ilver-di,sh oo which 
waa au onormou<( jn^'s hejid, dee(*riUed with rosemary, with a lemon in its mouth, 
which was placed witli gioat formality at the head of the table." 
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The wassel round, in good brown bowls, 

Garnished with ribbons, blithely trowls, 65 

There the huge sirloin retked ; hard by 
Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas pie ; 

Nor failed old Scotland to produce, 

At such high tide, her savoury goose. 

Then came the merry masquers in, 70 

And carols roared with blithesome din ; 

If unmelodius was the song, 

It was a hearty note, and strong. 

Who lists may in their mumming see 

Traces of ancient mystery ; 75 

White shirts supplied the masquerade, 

And smutted cheeks the visors made ; 

Rani^er —forester. The monster —the big boar. —ripped. 

Baiting —attacking with the dogs. 

64—73- I'y'asse/ —writ. b.\so 7 oassai/ ; see 1.15.3. wassel, 
&c ,—Prose : The wassel, in good brown bowls, garnished 
with ribbons, blithely trowls round. ElzpL The Christmas 
drink, in large brown cups, decorated with ribbons, merrily 
went round. ‘Trowls’= trolls = passes round; circulates. 
Sirloin —a \oia or joint of beef; writ, also surloin, from Fr. 
sur^ upon, and lems^ee^ loin. There is a story current that James I 
in a fit of good humour knighted the beef joint, hence the 
spelling loin. steamed. Hard hy —near. Plum- 

porridsie —plum-pudding. Pie —meat baked within a crust of 
kneaded flour or dough. Christmas pie —a grand mixture of 
meat, tongue, eggs, sugar, raisins, lemon, orange-peal, with 
various spicess. At such,, —on such festive occasions. 

delicious ; very palatable. Maskers--'-rr\e.\\ in dis¬ 
guise. Carols, &LC .—Scing merrily aloud, //.••song —Although 
the song lacked melody, it was an echo of the heart, and was 
sung lustily. 

74—85. IVho lists —(he) who lists Lists —likes. Mumming 
—sports of maskers ; masquerading. Traces —resemblances. 
Ancient mystery —old religious drama, the origin of the English 
drama. “After the rise of the secular drama mysteries 
gradually disappeared, but traces cf them survived in Christinas 
plays.”— Masterman. Elxpl. He who takes pleasure in the 
mummery may discover in it a faint resemblance to the ancient 
miracle-plays. White,, &c.—The maskers were disguised in 
white shir.s. Smutted— with coot. Made the visors 
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But, O ! what masquers, richly dight, 

Cau boast of bosoms half so light ! 

England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 

'Fwas Christmas broached the mightiest ale ; 

’Twas Ciiristinas told the merriest tale ; 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year. 

Still linger, in our northern clime. 

Some remnants of the good old time ; 

And still, within our valleys here. 

We hold the kindred title dear, 

Even when, perchance, its far-fetched claim 
To Southron ear sounds empty name ; 

For course of blood, our proverbs deem, 

Is warmer than the mountain-stream. 

And thus my Christmas still I hold 
Where my great-grandsire came of old, 

With amber beard, and flaxen hair, 

— served ins^ead of visors or masks for the faces. Richly 
dight —splendidly dressed. Can boast^ &^c —can show a heart 
half so merry. England^ &-*c. —The epithet merry was very 
properly applied to England m olden time when Christmas 
returned with its funs. Broached — tapped. See. 1,4 i. 
Mightiest —strongest. Gambol 82-85. Bxpl. The 

best wine w'as dutnk at Christmas. The most humorous 
stories were told at Christmas. A Christmas sport filled with 
joy the heart of a poor man for six months. 

86—106. ffold dearKindred title —the right to 
love which is founded on relationship. Far-fetched claim-—’ 
distant title, Soamls empty name —has no value. For course^ 
&*c. —for, as the proverb says, blood is warmer or thicker than 
water. Means, it is only natural that we should have more 
affection for our kindred, however remote, than for strangers. 
Sxpl. In Scotland there exist to this day some of the customs 
of the happy by gone days. In our mountain homes we even 
now appreciate those distant ties of relationship that are not 
binding upon Englishmen ; for. as our proveib says, blootl 
flows warmer than water, ffold —celebrate. Came of old 
—used to come formerly. Amber—ytWo'n. Ry great grand- 
sire —Scott says in his Autobiography • 
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And reverend apostolic air— 

The feast and hol)Mide to share, 

And mix sobriety with wine, 

And honest mirth with thoughts divine : 

Small thought was his, in after time 
K’er to he hitched into a rhyme. 

The simple sire could only boast, 

1'hai he was loyal to his cost ; 

The banished race of kings revered, 

And lost his land,—but kept his beard. 

In these dear halls, where welcome kind 
Is with fair liberty combined ; 

My’fiittun'rt (jfr.uiflf.ithor was W.iluor 8 ;otf, w,'ll known hy fh-' sni'iivnio of 
Jit? (leiiw'fl Jus eo<»noniCii fioiii a vcnctmldL* b-jaitl, winch he woio un- 
blomished by ta/oi or actssors, in token of his regret for the buu'«hcd d> luisty 
ot htnnvl. 11 wonhl liavc boon wtsJJ that Ills S'c d lia.J stoiijvsl tli"vc. Jbit hi' 
tor)k; ariii«, .ind intntfned in their cau K, until ho lost all h i hid in the woild, 
lud, as I have JumkI, ran a iiarroiv 1 isk of being hanged. 

Fltirin —fair and flowing. Re'verend air -veneiable appear¬ 
ance. Apostolic —resembling on apostle. To share /he leasts 
—to take pan in the festivity of the holy time. Mi.\\ — 

drink wine temperately. IJoticst viii'ih —unite innocent 
merriment with pious thoughts. ‘ Divine ’ refers to the birth 
of Chnst to commemorate which the feast is given. Bjxpl. 
There I spend my Christmas in the house where my great 
giandfather, with his yellow beard, flowing hair, and venerable 
appealance, used to come to participate in the festivity of the 
sacred season, take a moderate draught of wine, and enjoy 
himself innocently, without ignoring the solemnity of the 
ocfasion. Small^b^c —he little thought that he would after¬ 
wards be made the subject of poetry by his great-grandson. 
‘Hitched’= lifLed up with a jerk He was loyal^ &r»c —his 
loyalty was dearly purchased. The simple^ —my honest 

ancestor'^s only boast was, that he lost all his properly through 
his loyalty to the House of Stuart The banished, &*c. — He 
never ceased to regret for the exiled dynasty of Stuart. Kept 
his beard —as a token of sorrow. 

107 —122. Kind welcome —cordial reception. Is with — 

is mixed with perfect freedom. Where . combined —where the 

guests not only receive a hearty welcome, but have the liberty 
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Where cordial friendship gives the hand, 

And flies constraint the magi<; wand 110 

Of the fair dame that rules the land ; 

Little we heed the tempest drear, 

While music, mirth, and social cheer, 

Speed on their wings the passing year. 

And Mertonn’s halls are fair e’en now, 115 

When not a leaf is on the bough. 

Tweed loves them well, and turns again. 

As loath to leave the sweet domain ; 

And holds his mirror to her face, 

And clips her with a close embrace :— 120 

Gladly as he, we seek the dome, 

And as reluctant turn us home. 

How just, that, at this lime of glee. 

My thoughts should, Heber, turn to thee; 

For many a merry hour we’ve known, 125 

to amuse themselves in any way they like. Means, the guests 
are not fettered in their amusements by a definite programn:e 
laid down by the host. O'/vi’s the hand — hciXd'y out the hand. 

1 There...hand —wliere the guests receive ti hearty shake of the 
hand from the amiable host, *Scc. ^ constraint files 

horn the magic wand of &c. ic^and —the potent staff 

of the magician at whose touch miracles are wrought, /'a// 
dinne —the young wife of Scott of Harden.She was a German 
by birth. Flies.,&^c .—The fair hostess has the magic power 
to put all her guests at their ease. In other words, the guests 
find themselves perfectly at home under their host’s roof. 
.Social cheer —pleasant entertainment. Speedy &-*c .— make the 
closing year pass quickly. IFken —when the trees are 
leafless. —the river Tweed seems to be .very 

fond of Mertoun house and lands, and winds close round it as 
if reluctant to leave the pleasant spot. Holds his mirror — 
presents his tiansparent surface. ‘His’refers to ‘Tweed.’ To 
her face —to receive the image of Mertoun house. Holds^ &^c. 
Mertoun house is reflected on the bosom of the Tweed, as in a 
mirror. Clips —clasps ; an obs. meaning. It now means ‘to 
cut.’ Gladly.^ &c.— we come to Mertoun house as blithely as 
the Tweed, and we are equally unwilling with the Tweed to 
return home. ‘Us’—ourselves, • 

21 
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And heard the chimes of midnight's tone. 

Cease^ then, my friend ! a moment cease, 

And leave these classic tomes in peace ! 

Of Roman and of Grecian lore 

Sure mortal brain can hold no more. 130 

These ancients, as Noll Bluff might say, 

Were fellows in their day 

But time and tide o'er all prevail— 

On Christmas eve a Christmas talc— 

Of wonder and ot war—“Profane ! 135 

What! leave the lofty Latian strain, 

Her stately prose, her verse's charms, 

To hear the clash of rusty arms; 

In Fairy Land or Limbo lost, 

To jostle conjurer and ghost, 140 

J23—140. Heard the chimes^(^c, —we have heard the clock 
strike the hour of midnight, / <?. have sat up till midnight. 
Tomes —volumes. Cease,&*c, lay aside your classic books for 
a time. Of,..more. —surely a single head cannot contain more 
classical learning: Ancients —authors of ancient times. 
JVoli 'A. character in Congreve’s play, The Old Bachelor. 
He said, “Hannibal was a very pretty fellow in those days ; 
but were he alive now, he would be nothing, nothing in the 
earth.” Pretty —clever ; interesting. Tide —same as ‘time’; 
used here as a sing-song word. Time —Time exerts a 

paramount power over all ; i,e , time sees men of all ages dis¬ 
appear. Christmas tale —supply *is fitting’ after it. Of wonder, 
&*c. —a tale of romance and of martial feats. Profane — 
unholy. ' The quotation is a protest supposed to be made by 
Heber at the suggestion of Scott to him to leave oflf classical 
studies in favour of a romantic tale on Christmas eve. Lofty — 
sublime. Latian strain —Latin literature. Stately —grand. 
Verses charms —charming poetry. To hear &c.—to hear the 
clank of old arms ; i.e., to listen to a story of early fighting. 
Lost in —bewildered in ; losing ourselves in. Fairy land — 
enchanted realm. Limbo —the borderland of hell, where the 
souls of pious heathens and unbaptised infants are detained. 
Jostle —knock against, hence, to associate with. Conjurer — 
enchai ter ; necromancer ; one who compels a spirit by in¬ 
cantations. Bxpl. It is only natural that at this joyous time 
my tpind should turn to you, my dear Heber. We have spent 
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Goblin and witch Nay, Heber, dear, 

Before you touch my charter, hear; 

Though Leyden aids, alas ! no more 
My cause with many-languaged lore, 

Phis my I say :—in realms of death 145 

Ulysses meets Alcides' wraith ; 

..^neas, upon Thracia's shore, 

The ghost of murdered Polydore ; 
many happy hours together, and have been up till the hour of 
midnight. I pray you, therefore to give up for a time the 
reading of classic books. Surely a man's head cannot retain 
more of Latin and Greek works. These ancient writers were, 
in the words of Noll Bluff, pleasing to look upon in their time ; 
but time has changed that. A Christmas story of marvels and 
of war would be more appropriate on Christmas eve. perhap.s 
you would say, “It is an insult to the venerable ancients. 
What I am I to leave the splendid prose and beautiful poetry 
of Latin to listen to your tale of fighting ? I>o you ask me to 
wander in a fairy land or in the borders of hell, there to 
encounter magician, ghost, ffiend and sorcerer ?” 

142—154. Touch —interfere with. Charter —right to write as 
1 like. Touch mv charier —deny me liberty to deal with romance. 
Leyden —John, was surgeon, poet, orientalist, and a judge. He 
was invaluable to .Scott in the preparation of The J^order Mins¬ 
trelsy. He left Scotland for India in 1803, and died in Java in 
1811. Aids no more —this would Heem to mean that he was dead, 
but he was still alive when Marmion was written. My cause — 
the theory I maintain. ALwy-lanytut^ed /nrc—linguistic attain¬ 
ment. Leyden was a profound classical and oriental scholar, and 
a master of most of the modern languages of Europe. Though 
Leyden.^ dW.—Though Leyden is not present to argue the 
question for me with his versatile knowledge of modern and 
ancient languages. May I s<xy —2>-, in my defence. Realms 
oj death— Hades. Ulysses —king of Iihacca, had joined 
in the Trojan war. His wanderings form the subject of 
Odyssey. Alcides^ wraith —the ghost of Hercules, who was 
descended from Alcmis^ son of Perseus. The descent of 
Ulysses into the nether region where he meets the shade of 
Hercules is described in the iith book of the Odyssey. A£neas 
—the hero of V^irgil’s jEneid. He fled from Troy after it was 
taken. 7^/4r/ra.2-^north of Macedonia. PolydoreVe>\y 6 .Qra%^ 
the youngest son of Priam, had taken refuge in Thract^ before 
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For omens, we in Livy cross, 

At every turn, locutua lios. 150 

As grave and duly speaks that ox, 

As if he told the price of stocks ; 

Or held, in Rome republican, 

The place of Common-councilman. 

All nations have their omens drear, 155 

Their legends wild of woe and fear. 

To Cambria look—the peasant see, 

Bethink him of Glendowerdy, 

And shun ‘ the Spirit’s Blasted Tree.” 

The Highlander, whose red claymore 160 

the fall of Troy. He was killed by Polymestor, king of Thrace. 
The meeting of liis ghost and .lilneas is described in the third 
book of tbe.t/i’w/V/. Omens —signs of future events. Lity — 
the greatest of Roman historians. Cross —come across. Af 
—every where. Locutus Bos — an ox spoke. This 
portent, according to Livy, happened before many unfortunate 
events. Crave —deliberately. Duly —regularly. I'old -quoted. 
Stocks —the public funds. Republican —democratic. Common- 
councilman — .a member of the common council of a town, like 
.1 Muncip.il Commissioner. Bxpl. Do not say so, my dear 
Heber. litfore meddling with my privilege to write as I 
please, hear what 1 have to say in my defence. Though 
Leyden is not here to back me up by his versatile scliolarship, 
yet peimir me to say ‘Ulysses met the spirit of Hercules in 
the Hades ; yUneas met with the ghost of Polydore on the 
shore of Thrace where he had been mui dercd ; as for pro¬ 
digies, LA'y mentions several instances where an ox spoke 
ominously with as much seriousness and punctuality as if he 
was reporting the price of stocks, or held the post of a member 
of a corporate town in the Roman republic. 

155— 167. Omens dismal portents. Legends wild — 

thrilling tales. Of woe and fear —connected with misfortune 
and terror. To Cambria look —look to Wales ; take the instance 
of Wales. ‘Wales’ was called Cambria —the land of the Cymri. 
The peasant^ &c. —see the peasant bethink (himself) of &c. 
Glendowerdy —the family of Owen Glendower, a Welsh chief, 
who, as the tradition says, killed one Howell Sell, and concealed 
his body in the hollow of an oak “Scorched by lightning’s 
livid glare.” Blasted —struck ; smitten. bloody. Clay- 
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Tiie battle turned on Maida’s shore, 

Will, on a Friday mom, look pale, 

If asked to tell a fairy tale : 

He fears the vengeful Elfin King, 

Who leaves that day his grassy ring : 165 

Invisible to human ken, 

He walks among the sons of men. 

Did’st e'er, dear Heber, pass along 

more —broadswotd ; a sword with two hands. The battle 
turned—changed defeat into victory ; decided the battle. 
Maitids shore —Maida is a town in Southern Italy. Here, in 
1806, Sir John Stuart defeated the French. The 78th regiment 
of Highlanders derided the day hy a i harge at the ci itiral 
moment. Fridaymorn &c.—Sv'ott say^ :— 

The P<intnr she, or Men of P('net, of the IJi^rhl-iiidovs .'iro not vnthatiitidiiij.T 
tlicii ufurif, if not ah'johitoly nudcvoh’iit, at loAHt peovish, di»i'ont<'ntod, siiid apt 
1 o do inihOliiof nn .slight pnnot'ation. Tho belief (d their evisteiiee is duoply uno* 
]»ressod on th<' ITighl.mdoivvh i think thoy are offended with nioitills wlio in 
any ie>poc*t inteifeie with their affnirs Tins is espochiUy to he avoided on 
Fridiiy when they . le more netive, and po8S'Js.so(l of greater power. 

Morn —in the morning twilight, when the fairy king has powrer 
over mortals It was supposed the subjects of the fairy 
land were recruited from mankind. Both adults and infants 
were sorted upton ; and it was believed that many who were 
supposed to be dead had oulv become denizens of the fairy 
land. See The Lady of the Lahe^ 41$ Look pale —change 

cf.lours. F.Ifin kin^^—id^xy king. ‘Elfin’—belonging to the 
fives. ‘Elf is deiived from «//, which in noithern languages 
signifies both a mountain and a sprint of the inounlams. The 
general opinion of ‘elves’ was that thev were a kind of 
diminutive demons supposed to inhabit wild and desert prlaces 
and to delight in mischievous tricks Grassy I'-big—a circular 
path in the grass, supposed to be laid bare by fairy dances. 
Invisible, &c,—unseen by any, he walks among mortals. See 
The Lady of the Laki^ 4 13. ISxpl. Every nation has its super¬ 
stitions in respect of certain inauspicious signs, and traditions 
attended with horrors. Take the example of Wales—note bow 
the peasant temembers the story of the combat between Glen- 
dower and Sell, and carefully avoids the oak blasted by lightning. 
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Beneath the toviers of Franchemont, 

Which, like an eagle’s nest in air, 170 

Hang o’er the stream and hamlet fair ? — 

Deep in their vaults, ths peasants say, 

A mighty treasure bufied lay, 

Amassed through rapine, and through wrong 
By the last lord of Fraqchemont. 175 

The iron chest is bolted hard, 

A huntsman sits, its constant guard ; 

Around his neck his horn is hung, 

His hanger in his belt is slung; 

Before his feet his bloodhounds lie : 180 

An ^twere not for his gloomy eye, 

Whose withering glance no heart can brook, 

As true a huntsman doth he look, 

As bu^le e’er in brake did sour d, 

Or ever hallooed to a hound. 185 

To chase the fiend, and win the prize, 

The Highlander, whose broadsword wrested viefory at Maida, 
will show visible signs of fear if he be requested to tell a fairy 
tale on a Friday morning. He is afiaid to incur the dis¬ 
pleasure of the king of faines who on that day leaves his 
magic circle, and moves among men without their knowledge. 

168—iSs* Franchcmotit —a castle in the village of that 
name, near Spaw', in Helgium. The last syllable of the word 
rhymes with‘along.^ Ku^le^s nest—over —toweis 
above; overlooks. Hatnlet —the village Franchemont. Deep 
in their vaults —in their subterranean chambers. Amassed^ 
&c.—colftected by sack and extortion. Bolted hiird —fastened 
securely. Hanger —a hooked sword. Slun ^—hung so as to 
swing. Blood-hound —a large hound employed in tracking 
human beings by the scent of blood. An^twere—’d it were. 
Gloomy eye—dKx\i\oo\i. blasting. No hearty Sic. 

— no man has the courage to endure. Brake —thicket. 
Hallooed^ &c.—cried loudly to a dog at a distance to encour¬ 
age him. 

j8i — 185, EIxpl. But for the dark expression of his eye, 
before whose blighting glances every heart quails, he appears 
to be as perfect a hunter as ever blew the horn or shouted to 
bis dog. 

i86-vr203. drive out. Win the secure the 
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In that same dungeon ever tries 
An aged Necromantic Priest; 

It is an hundred years at least, 

Since 'twixt them first the strife begun, 

And neither yet has lost or won. 

And oft the Conjurer's words will make 
The stubborn Demon .groan and quake ; 

And oft the bands of iron break, 

Or bursts one lock, that still amain, 

Fast as ’tis opened, shuts again. 

That magic strife within the tomb 
May last until the day of doom. 

Unless the Adept shall learn to tell 
The very word that clenched the spell. 

When Franchemonl locked the treasure cell. 

An hundred years are past and gone. 

And scarce three letters has he won. 

Such general superstition may 
Excuse for old Pitscottie say ; 205; 

treasure. Ncc'-omaPtit —conjuring; skilled in magic. If is.^, 
•won —The contest between the fiend and the priest began at 
least a hundred years ago, and it is going on still. Conjurer — 
the priest who had power over spirits. IVorcis —spells. 

Stubborn —obstinate. Groan —utter a moaning sound. Quake 
— shake with fear ; tremble. BamU —fastenings of the treasure 
chest. 7 ?mi'/’-give way ; become severed ; agrees with ‘bands.’ 

opened. Still —always. Amain —with force. Fast 
—quickly. Ma^ic strife —the struggle between demon and 
magician. Day of doom —doomsday or the day of judgment. 
Adept —one skilled m any art, here, magician. It orig. meant 
an alchemist who had obtained the philosopher’s stone. 
Clenched —closed up. i^nless ^c .—unless the necromancer 
shall learn to utter the exact word that completed the charm 
with which the chest was secured. Won —learnt. Elstpl. 
Although a hundred years are passed^ the priest has hardly 
guessed three letters of the word that completed the spell, and 
which must be pronounced to undo the spell and open the box. 

204—213. -excessive reverence or fear for the 

unknown and the mysterious. Say excuse for —be an excuse 
for ; justify. Old Pitscottie Scottish historian of the i6th 
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Whose gossip history has given 
My song the messenger from Heaven, 

That warned, in Lithgow, Scotland’s King, 

Nor less the irrfernal summoning ; 

May pass the Monk of Durham’s tale, 210 

Whose Demon fought in Gothic mail; 

May pardon plead for Fordun grave, 

Who told of Gifford’s Gobi in-Cave. 

But why such instances to you, 

Who in an instant can renew 2 15 

Your treasured hoards of various lore, 

And furnish twenty thousand more ? 

Hoards, not like theirs whoj^e volumes rest 
Like treasures in the Franch’ mont chest; 

While gripple owners still refuse 220 

To others what they connot use ; 

Give them the priest's whole century, 

They shall not spell you h uers three ; 

Their pleasure in the book’s the same 
The magpie takes in pilfered gem. 225 

century. Gossip —gossipping ; hence garrulous. Gossip 

history —a chronicle of facts and stories written in a verbose 
style. Has f>ivcii —has supplied the messenger from 
Heaven in this poem. See 4. 16. Nor less —and has also 
given my song the demon-summons. See 5. 21;. 26. I^Iay pass 
—such superstition may excuse. ‘Pass’— allow. Monk^ — 
the story of Hrian Bulmer. See 4. 22. aim our. Pardon^ 

—apologise for. Fordun—^ Scotch chronicler who wrote 
a history of Scotland about 13B0. Goblin~ca7>c —see 3. 19. 

214—234. Why —why should I mention? Rcnc'iu — 
reproduce from memory. Treasured hoards —accumulated 
stores. Various lore —versatile knowledge. Furnish — 
cite numerous more instances. Cripple— ; an obs. 
diminutive of frripe. Still refuse dW.— these men never read 
the books themselves, and do not allow others to read thern. 
So their library is like Franchemont’s treasure-chest. Give 
them 'Not in the hundred years, during which the priest 

has been struggling with the demon, will they be able to learn 
anything. Aiagpie —a chattfering biid of the crow kind, with 
coloured feathers. Pilfered —stolen. Their pleasure^ &*c .— 
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Thy volumes, open as thy heart. 

Delight, amusement, science, art, 

To every ear and eye impart; 

Yet who, of all who thus employ them. 

Can, like the owner's self, enjoy them ? 260 

But hark ! I hear the distant drum : 
l*he day of Flodden field is come, 

Adieu, dear Heber j life and health, 

And store of literary wealth. 

These men collect books only for show, just as the magpie 
carries off jewels only to stow them away in a corner of the 
nest. They take pleasure in the possession of books, but can¬ 
not appreciate them, like the magpie who steals gems, but 
does not know their worth. Open as thy heart books 

are at the disposal of any one desiring to use them, just as 
your generous heart is accessible to all." Vet -yet, 
among all that use the book's no one is better pleased than the 
owner himself. Life —may yon long enjoy a healthy 
life, and possess abundant power to write books. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Ques. 85. Tell the superstition about the treasure 
of Praiichemont. 

Ans. It is firmly holiovetl by the neigli!)ouring pensuntry, that 
the list baron of Frariehemont depositt'd, in (me of the vaiilbs ot 
liis oasth', a ponderous chest, containing an imniensi* treasure 
which, by .some magic spell, was intrusted to the care of the Devil, 
who is constantly found sitting on the ch(‘st in tlic shape of a 
huntsman. Upon one occasion a necromantic priest was brought 
to the vault : he n.sed all the firta of exorcism to per.suado kia in¬ 
fernal majesty to vacate his .seat, but in \’ain ; the huntsman 
remained immoveable. It was known thal if any body could 
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discover the nijstic words used by the person who” deposited the 
treasure, and pronounce thom> the fiend must instantly decamp. 
The priest strove a hundred years, but could not obtain thioo 
letters of the spell, 

Ques. 86. Desoribe the celebration of lol by the 
heathen Danes. 

.4ns. The latter end of December was a time of great rejoicing 
of the heathen Panes. The vikings for a time suspended their 
piratical excursions, left their galleys high and dry, and abandoned 
themselves to the pleasures of the table. 1 hey gormandised upon 
the half-boiled venison, quaffed barrels of black beer, and sportive¬ 
ly pelted one another with bones. When the feasting was over, a 
whirling dance began. Holding each other by the hand, with 
locks flying loose,'they danced round the fire with such fury, that 
f the grasp of any failed, he would be instantly thrown into the 
fire, and as quickly dragged out. 

Qi^es. 87. How did the Scotch barons of old 
celebrate their Christmas ? 

On Christm 13 eve the bells were tolled, and the priest 
I'hanted mass. The house was decorated with the holly, and the 
arches with the mistletoe. The hall was throw'n open to all 
irrespective of social position. All distinctions were forgotten, 8»* 
that the high and the low might enjoy themselves together. The 
heir of the b^ron u’as permitted to choose a rustic girl as his 
partner in the dance. The Lord did not think it beneath his 
dignity to join in the country game of *poskand pair'. The dining 
hall was warmed with a good fire. The table w<ts varuisliod for 
the occasion and groaned under its load of provisions. The rich 
and the poor, master'and man, sat indiscriminately at table. The 
s4lt'Cellar did not make any invidious distinction among the guests. 
The menu consisted of hog^s flesh, boar's head, sirloin, plum- 
porridge, Christmas pie, and spiced goose, with Christinas drink 
to help it down. Dinner was followed by masquerade and song. 
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Ques. 88* Bfzplain the allueions in ; 

AncieiU myniery (1. 7o>, Qlendcw^dy (f, 158), locutus Bos(L 150^ 
the treamre-cheat of Fmnehemont (L 176 JJoya of Odin'a hall (1 .23 
lAnnho (1. 139^^, Alcidta^ mraith (I, 146^, 

Ana. See notee. 


CANTO VI. 


Arg^iiment. One evening, on the battlements of Tantallon, 
Wilton discovers himself to Clara, and relates to her his history 
since his defeat at Coins wold. He had acquainted Douglas 
also with his secret, and exposed the conduct of Marmion. 
Douglas dubs him knight anew in the castle-chapel. At the 
break of day he sets out for the English camp. Marmion 
follows him after taking a stormy leave from the Douglas. 
He takes Clare with him. On his way he misses the Palmer, 
and is informed that the Palmer had departed earlier, wearing 
complete armour, and bearing a striking resemblance to De 
Wilton. All at once the truth about the Palmer dashes upon 
him. 

Marmion then rides to the English c.imp and is received with 
acclamation. He orders Blount and Eustace to guard Clara, 
but they leave her in their eagerness to join in the battle. 
fSoon after Marmion’s horse is found gory and riderless. His 
squires find him mortally wounded, and bear him back from 
the field. He is nursed by Clara and a monk, but soon expires 
from his vvounds. The monk then removes Clara from the 
field. Wilton greatly distinguishes himself in the battle, 
afterwards proves his innocence, and obtains the hand of 
Clara. 
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THE BATTLE. 


I While great events were on the gale^ 
iAnd each hour brought a varying tale, 

!And the demeanour, changed and cold, 

Of Douglas fretted Marmionbold, 

And, like the impatient steed of war, 5 

He snuifed the battle from afar ; 

And hopes were none, that back again 
Herald should come from Terouenne, 

Where England's King in leaguer lay, 

Before decisive battle-day ; 10 

St 1. momentous events. On the gale —in 

the wind ; about to happen. Varying, difTerent account. 
Cha7tged and cold,—\\. \s \'>OK\<^\zs'\s no longer in 

the dark as to the identity of the Palmer wiili W'lton, and has 
been told of the treacherous conduct of M. So he has ‘bated 
of his courtesy’ towaids M. Fretted—Rtwioytd. Snu^ed — 
smelled ; sniffed. Cf. Job^ 39, 25 

lie iiiiedeth the batth rt/nr <j/t, thi tliundor of the C“\j)tninH, mui the shoxitinf}. 

Tcrouenne^\x\ France, S, E. of Calais. 

‘‘In lIcTuy Vlll. Haili'dto Franco with a gallant army, where he- formed 
the si«ge of Terouenno James IV. now trrok a doti-led .stop, lie sent ovot In^ 
livincipal hoj'ald to the camp of rioiiiy, Kiiiiinionlng him in lianglity tcnna tf> 
abstain fii'ni uggreaHion aguuiMt James’ ally, the king of France, and uplmndlnf^ 
him, at the fame lime, with the death of Bai ton, the impunity of the ha!»tnnl 
llei on, and all the subjeolM of quarrel which Lid occurred flince the death of Henry 
VII, Henry anawored f Ilia letter, wliioh lio justly considered as a doclaratiou of 
war, with equal bitterness, ti^ating the king of Scots as a perjured man, Iw'oauso 
he WHS about to break the yiencc which ho had solemnly sworn to observe- His 
summons he rejected with scorn “ The king of Scotland was not,” ho saifl, “of 
sufficient importance to determine the quarrel between England and Franco 
The Sc<ittish herald returned with this message!, but not in time to find his 
mhster alive.” 

Leaguer —the camp bf a besieging army. In leaguer —in a 
camp besieging, as a besieger. Heforc^ before the day 

of final battle between the English and the Scots. 

Sxpl. While mighty events were about to take 
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While these things were, the mournful Clare 
Did in the Dame’s devotions share : 

For the good countess ceaseless prayed, 

To Heaven and saints, her sons to aid, 

And, with short interval, did pass 
From prayer to book, from book to.mass, 

And all in high Baronial pride, 

A life both dull and dignified ; 

Yet as Lord Marraion nothing pressed 

Upon her intervals of rest. 20 

Dejected Clara well could bear 

The formal state, the lengthened prayer. 

Though dearest to her wounded heart 
The hours that she might spend apart. 

place, and every hour brought different tidings from the scene 
of war. Marmion did not fad to notice the altered behaviour of 
Douglas towards himself, and was much put out in conse¬ 
quence. Like a restless w'ar-horse he scented battle at a dis- 
tance. There was not the slightest hope that the herald sent 
by James would return before the day of derisive battle, with 
the message of peace from the king of I-Cngland who was 
sitting down before Teroueniie. Whilst these^ -when such 

was the state of things the countess of Angus, wife of 

Douglas. Dexwtions —prayers. Share —join. Her sons —she 
had two sons both of whom fell at Flodden. Book— the Bible. 
With shorty etc.— ^^ read and prayed alternately, taking only 
a brief rest between. All etc. —she read and prayed with 
all the dignity of a Countess. A life —in app. with the idea 
implied in the previous sentence. Dull —monotonous. Di^nilied 
— stately. A li/ey c/r. — such a life as hers was exalted but un¬ 
varied. Nothin)^ pressed etc. —did not interfere at all with her 
leisure. ‘Pressed’= forced himself. Pressed upon —broke in 
upon. Well could could pretty endure. Pormal state^ 

ceremoniousness. Lengthened—ptowdiMd. Wounded — 

lacerated. Apart —alone. 

19—24. £ixpl. As M. did not intrude upon her time of 
rest, Clara could well put up with this sort of ceremonious life 
and long prayer. But, unhappy as she was, she liked solitude 
most. 
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1 said» Tantalion’s dizzy steep 
Hung o’er the margin of the deep ; 

Many a rude tower and rampart there 
Repelled the insult of the air. 

Which, when the tempest vexed the sky, 5 

Half breeze, half spray, came whistling by. 

Above the rest a turret square 
Did o’er its Gothic entrance bear. 

Of sculpture rude, a stony shield ; 

The Bloody Heait was in the field, 10 

And in the chief three mullets stood. 

The cognizance of Douglas blood. 

The turret held a narrow stair, 

Which, mounted, gave you access where 
A parapet’s embattled row 15 

Did seaward round the castle go. 

Sometimes in dizzy steps descending, 

Sometimes in narrow circuit bending, 

St. II. Dissy —giddy; causing vertigo. height. 

Huny^ —projected. Margin —coast. Rude —ill-shaped. Re- 
Pelled^h^^t back ; hence, encountered. Insult of the air —the 
attack of the elements. the antecedent is‘air.’ Vexed 

—disturbed. Half^ etc.-^'m the form of foam blown by the 
breeze. RSxpl. Many ill-shaped towers and walls resisted the 
fury of the wind and waves which came roaring against them 
during a storm, and when the air was heavy with the particles 
of water froin the tempest-tossed sea. Above the rest —highest 
of all. Did contained. Of sculpture rude~~\\\ carved. 

Rloody heart —see 5. 15. Field^xh^ surface of the shield. 
Chief-^Xhei upper third part of a shield. Mullet —a star of five 
points. It is meant to represent the little wheel in a spur. 
Co^isance~-h^ 6 ^^ ; distinguishing sign* family, house. 

Meld^ etc *—within the lofty tower was a narrow staircase. 
Gave you access —enabled you to reach. Rarapet-^st wall, 
breast high, on a roof. Embattled row —a line (of parapet) 
indented with battlements. Did e/c*^went round the castle 
on the sea-side. Diszy steps —abrupt steps. Descending — 
qualifies ‘circle’ below. Narrow rfm/iV—small circle. Bend- 
ing —winding. Platform —a level space. wide ; quali- 
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Sumiimes in platform broad extending, 

Its varying circle did combine 20 

Bulwark, and bartisan, and line, 

And bastion, tower, and vantage coign ; 

Above the booming ocean leant 
The far-projecting battlement; 

The billows burst, in ceaseless flow, 25 

Upon the precipice below. 

Where'er Tantallon faced the land, 

Gate-works and walls were strongly manned ; 

No need upon the sea-girt side; 

The steepy rock and frantic tide, 30 

Approach of human step denied ; 

And thus these lines and rampart rude, 

Were left in deepest solitude. 

111 . 

And, for they were so lonely, Clare 
Would to these battlements repair, 

And muse upon her sorrows there, 

6 es ‘platform’. spreading out. Its ^mryiftg cirie^ 

the row of parapet did not uniformly run round the square 
tower. Buhi/ark—vioxV of defence. J 5 af small over¬ 

hanging turiet. Line —lampart. Bastion— k projecting tower at 
the angle of a fortification intended to bring every point at the 
foot of the rampart under fire. Vtiniage-coign — an advantage¬ 
ous corner. Dooming —roaring. Leant —bent. Burst —broke. 
Expl. T he surrounding parapet was various in form. At 
times it went down in perpendicular steps ; at times it look a 
short curve ; at times it opened out into a fiat surface. It was 
at once a wall of defence, a projecting turret, a rampart, a 
bastion, a tower, and a commanding corner. The battlements 
stretched far over the thundering sea. The waves constantly 
dashed violently upon the precipitous cliffs below. Faced— 
fronted. Gate-works —fortified gates, ;l/«««^?^?r-*~garrisoned. 
No needy etc ,—there was no need to man the castle on the sea¬ 
girt side. Frantic-'tB.gwg. Tide —sea. Approach^ etc .—cut 
off all human accesc. Were lefty etc ,—were completely 
deserted. 

St. III. 1—28. because. Would—\x$&d to. Repaif 

—retire. Muse upon —ponder over. troubles. Lisk 
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And list the sea-bird's cry ; 

Or slov/, like noon-tide ghost, M^ould glide 5 

Along the dark-grey bulwarks* side, 

And ever on the heaving tide 
Look down with weary e^^e. 

Oft did the cliff and swelling main. 

Recall the thoughts of Whitby’s fane,— lo 

A home she ne’er might see again ; 

For she had laid adown. 

So Douglas bade, the hood and veil, 

And frontlet of the cloister pale. 

And Benedictine gown : 15 

It were unseemly sight, he said, 

A novice out of convent shade. 

Now her bright locks, with sunny glow, 

Again adorned her brow of snow ; 

Her mantle rich, whose borders, round , 20 

A deep and fretted broidery bound, 

In golden foldlings sought the ground ; 

Of holy ornament, alone 

—listen to. Glide slow —vrAlk lightly and slowly. Noontide 
mid-day spirit. //>/<?—swelling sea U^'eary — 

lieavy ; saddened. S^tfellinj^ tnain^s^Ti riin#lng high. Recall^ 
etc. —remind her of the abbey of Whitby. ‘Fane’=>temple. 
yidown—^^iA^. Hood--?i. covering for the head, worn by a 
nun. Frontlet —a band worn by nuns on the forehead. Of the 
etc, —which she had put on in the hoary convent. ‘Pale’-- 
gray ; hence,.venerable looking, as in the Lady of the Lake,, 
1.15.8 ; or it' mav be taken as a transferred epithet, in which 
case *pale cloister’ would meai\ cloister which makes the faces 
of nuns, who are confind within it, wan. Benedictine gown 
the dress worn by the nuns of the Benedictine order to which 
the nuns of Whitby belonged. It were,, it would look out 
of place for her to be dressed as a novice outside the walls of 
the convent since she had not yet taken the vow. Clare was 
not yet a professed sister. With sunny glow —shining like gold. 
Brow of snow —snowwhite forehead. Mantle costly 

cloak. Bound whose borders —about whose edges. Deep — 
broad, ornamental. Broidery —needle-work. Bound 

—fringed. Golden foldings-- bright, yellow folds. Sought — 
touched, floly ornament—ssecred decoration. Stone— 
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Remained a cross with ruby stone ; 

And often did she look 
On that which in her hand she bore, 

With velvet bound and broidered o*er, 

Her breviary bdok. 

In such a place, so lone, so grim, 

At dawning pale or twilight dim. 

It fearful would have been 
To meet a form so. richly dressed, 

With book in hand, and cross on breast, 
And such woful mien. 

Fita-Eustace, loitering with his bow, 

To practise on the gull and crow, 

Saw her, at distance, gliding slow, 

And did by Mary swear,— 

Some love-lorn Fay she might have been, 
Or, in romance, some spell-bound Queen ; 
For ne'er, in work-day world was seen 
A form so witching fair. 


»5 


30 


35 


40 


IV. 

Once walking thus, at evening tide* 

J^roidercd ov^r--the covering of the hack was ornamental 
velvet. the book contaii^ng the daily prayers 

of the R. C. Church. 

29—42. Ortm —of forbidding aspect. Pale damning _ 

morning twilight. Dim imiUght —faint light of the evenmg. 

sad appearance. jEixpjt. In this fearfully lonely 
place, at sunrise or sunset, the sight of such a figure, so 
^lendidiy apparelled, with a book in hand and a cross on 
the breast, but with such sorrowful look, would have struck 
one with tenor. Zoi/erin^—-rambling or strolling al^ut. 
Practise on —shoot at by way of exercise. ( 7 »//'**-'sea-mew. 

/<?/•«—forsaken by the lover. Pay —fairy. Romance 
— fiction. Spell-hound'—nnd^ex the influence of some 
charm. Work-day world —the world viewed as a place Of 
work, as distinguished from the world of romance in which 
Fitz Eustace delighted. Never in work-day^ etc.^ntsrer in 
ordinary life was seen a figure so ravishingly beautif^ul^ 
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It chanced a gliding sail she spied, 

And sighing thought—“The Abbess, there 
Perchance, does to her home repair; 

Her peaceful rule, where duty, free, 5: 

Walks hand in hand with charity; 

Where oft devotion’s tranced glow 
Can such a glimpse of heaven bestow, 

That the enraptured sisters see 

High vision and deep mystery ; 10 

The very form of Hilda fair. 

Hovering upon the sunny air, 

And smiling on her votaries’ prayer. 

O ! wherefore to my duller eye*. 

Did still the Saint her form deny ? 15. 

Was it that, seared by sinful scorn, 


St. IV. Gliding sail —passing ship. Her peaceful rule —her 
quiet dominion. piety. Free —freely, without restraint. 

Walks^ e/t:.-—goes along with. Means, the life of a nun is 
devoted to pious acts and charitable works. I'ranced —(2 syls) 
entranced ; filled with a rapturous delight. Glcnv —enthusiasm. 
Glimpse —peep ; faint sight. Fnraplured^transpoYttd with 
joy. Higk vision —heavenly sight, such as that of Si. Hilda. 
Deep mystery —things Unknown and unknowable Expl. 
Clara, while walking thus one evening, observed a ship sailing, 
and said to herself with a sigh : Perhaps the Abbess of Whitby 
is ou hoard that ship, returning to her peaceful dominion, 
where fife U passed in the free exercise of piety and duty ; 
where in course of prayer the nuns are, through the ardour of 
their devotion, thrown into a trance, in which state the eyes 
of the soul are permitted to look injo heaven, and the nuns 
perceive, in an ecstasy of joy, the glorious visions and pro¬ 
found mysteries thereof. Hoz>ering —floating. Sunny air — 
bright atmosphere. Smiling looking with approval on. 
Votaries-^the nuns devoted to her service. It was believed 
that the form of St. Hilda moved about the convent at Whitby 
and could be seen by the nuns. Duller eye —eye not opened 
to heavenly vision : mortal eye, as opd. to the spiritual eye of 
the nuns that could look into heaven. SHU —always. Her 
fortn deny-^refuse to show herself. Seared’^rendertd callous ; 
made hgfrd and feelingless. Sinful scorn—culpMe hatred of 
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My heart could neither melt nor bum ? 

Or lie my waith affections low 

With him that taught them first to glow ? 

Vet, gentle Abbess, well 1 knew, 20 

To pay thy kindness grateful due, 

And well could brook the mild command. 

That ruled thy simple maiden band. 

How different now ! condemned to bide 
My doom from this dark tyrant’s pride! 

But Marmion has to learn, ere long, 

That constant mind, and hate of wrong, 

Descended to a feeble girl, 25 

From Red De Clare, stout Gloster’s Earl: 

Marmion. Melt—ht. softened with holy affection Bum-^ 
become animated with religious zeal. Warm a^eciions — 
ardent feelings. Lie low with him —are buried with De Wilton. 
Clare does not yet know that W. is alive. Glow~x2.%^. That 
.m*glow —who first called them forth. 

14—19. Hlz.pl. O, why was it that the Saint never revealed 
herself to my naked eye ? Could the reason of my disqualifica¬ 
tion be that my heart, rendered feelingless through unholy 
scorn of Marmion, was incapable of dissolving with holy affec¬ 
tion or glowing with religious enthusiasm ? Or, are all my 
warm emotions entombed with De Wilton who was the first to 
fan them into a flame? Pay —repay. Grateful due —(which is) 
a debt of gratitude. ‘ Due »that which is due or must be paid. 
Mild —gentle. Ruled —swayed. Maiden band —nuns- 
Bide —await. My dootn —my fate, i.e, the hated match with 
Marmion. Dark tyrant—Henry VIII., who on hearing that 
Clara had fled to shun the marriage, assured Marmion that 
she should be his bride if she were sworn a nun. See 2.29. 
‘Dark’ — cruel. ‘ Tyrant’ may also refer to Marmion, in which 
case ‘dark’ would mean crafty, treacherous. Condemned eic^ 
that cruel despot Henry VIII. has willed that I should be the 
bride of Marmion, and therefore I must be sacrificed in order 
that his royal will may be carried out. Has to learn —will yet 
discover. Ere long —before a long time has elapsed. Constant 
firmness of mind. Descended— was transmitted. Red de 
Clare —Gilbert de Clare, called the Red, was Earl of Gloucester 
and Hereford. He was son-in-law of Edward I, and Had one 
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Of SLieh a stem, a sapling weak, 

He ne'er shall bend, although he break. 

'■ V. 

But see \—what makes this armour here ! 

For in her path there lay 
Targe, corslet, helm ;—she viewed them near.^ 
“The breast-plate pierced !—Aye, much j fear, 
Weak fence wert thou ’gainst foeman’s spear, 5 
7 ’hat hath made fatal entrance here. 

As these dark blood-gouts say. 

Thus Wilton ! —Oh ! not corslet’s ward, 

Not truth, as diambnd pure and hard, 

son and three daughters. The son perished at Bannockburn, 
and the estates passed to the dau»»hters, from one Qf whom 
Clara was descended. Sfouf —of stubborn will. Stem —ancestor. 
A sap/tnjr weak —though i am a delicate offshoot, ‘Sapling’—a 
young tree fall of sap or juice, liend —yield to his will. Break 
—crush. 26 — 31 . £i3CpL Marmion will soon learn that I have 
inherited from my ancestor, the strong willed Earl of Ciloucestor, 
constancy of mind and detestation of felony. As a tender 
scion of such a stock, he can kill me, but he is powerless to 
make me submit to h'S wishes. 

St. V. What makes eto —Why is this armour here? 
Targe —shield. Corslet —breastplate //elm —helmet. Viewed 
—saw them closely. Weak fence —feeble protection. Fatal 
entrance —an entry resulting in death Blood-gouts —blood- 
marks. Hz.pl. The corslet is rent, ft is only too plain that 
it could not resist the cnemji’s spear as these drops of blood 
show. Thus W/lton-~&o it happened to Wilton. Ward~~ 
guard. Truth etc. —Truth is as faultless as a diamond, and 
equally hard to break, i,e. of irresistible power. Bosom^s 
^uard —Cf Wolton : 

Whose armour is hi« honest thoiii^bt. 

And jsimple truth his hi^heat skill. 

Cf. also 2 f/enry VI. 3, 2 :— 

WTIiat stronger breastplate than a heart untainted ? Thrice is ho artned that 
hath hie quarrel just. 

Clara then apostrophised WWton and said, 

axtnniar., tv.nx \usUc^ oi yout 
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Could be thy manly bosom’s guard,- lO 

On yon disastrous day !’* 

She^aised her eyes in mournful mood,— 

Wilton himself before h^-r stood ! 

It might have seemed his passing ghost; 

For every youthful grace was lost; 15 

Ard joy unwonted, and surprise. 

Gave tiieir strange wildness to his eyes. 

Expect not, noble dames and lords, 

T hat 1 can tell such scene in words : 

What skilful limner e’er would choose 20 

To paint the rainbow's varying hues, 

Unless to mortal it were gfven 
To dip his brush in dyes of heaven? 

Far less can m3’ weak line declare 

Each changing passion’s shade ; 25 

Brightening to rapture from despair. 

Sorrow, surprise, and pity there, 

And joy, with her angelic air, 

And hope, that paints the future fair, 

n * 

could protect your bosom that fatal day at Cottiswold. J//s 
passlyfjfthe wandering spirit of Wilton. Unwonted-^ 
extraordinary. Their—rtiex^ to ‘eyes’. Strange ivildness—^ 
wild look. Kxpect not etc ^—Scott speaks here as an ancient 
minstrel, addressinsf Lords and Ladies. Limner —painter. 
Choose— Varying- hues —different colours. Unless^etc, 

-unless it were permitted to man to dip his brush in heavenly 
colours. EiXpl. I had rather left unsaid the love-scene 
that followed, which can be better imagined than described. 
Is it possible for a painter to paint the transcendental colours 
of the rainbow, unless he have celestial colours to dip his 
brush in ? Weak feeble verse. describe. 

Eaeh etc.—the succession of passing feelings.’ *Shade^—a 
degree of colour, Brig^htening^ etc. —emerging Into an ecstasy 
of joy from the slouch of uespondency. .* 4 />—appearance. 
Hope^ Wf.—hope renders the future pleasant. Cf. Pope, 
Essay on Man :— 

/l<ipc flpvinfifa eiorpal in human broast, 

Mftu never is, but always to be 
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Tbeir varying hues displayed : 

Each o’er its rival’s ground extending. 

Alternate conquering, shifting, blending, 

Till all, fatigued, the conflict yield, 

And mighty Love retains the fleld. 

Shortly I tell what then he said, 

By many a tender word delayed, 

And modest blush, and bursting sigh, 

And question kind, and fond reply: 

VI. 

DE WiLTOW’s HISTORY. 

‘'Forget we that disastrous day, 

When senseless in the lists 1 lay. 

Thence dragged,—but how I cannot know, 

For sense and recollection fled,— 

I found me on a pallet low, 5 

Within my ancient beadsman’s shed. 

Austin,—remember’st thou, my Clare, 

Cf. Also Measure for Measure, 3. I:— 

The mlsoi'able havo no other medicine, 

But only hope. 

Their varying^ etc. —showed their changing tints. KivaPs 
ground^ih^ portion occupied by the opposite. Kxtending 
over —encroaching upon. Each extending —each feeling 
struggling to displace its opposite, like the colours of the 
rainbow lapping over one another. Alternate —by turns. 
CofKjuering —subduing. Sh^ting—chAngin^. Blending— 
ling. Till etc, —till all other feelings through exhaustion give 

up the contest, and love remains master of the field. In this 
conflict of feelings love asserted its power over others which 
one by one retired from the contest. Delayed etc. —Wilton’s 
story was prolonged by many interruptions from Clara. 
Tender word —word of love. Modest blush —red glow on 
Clare’s face caused by modesty. Bursting —profound. 

St. VI. Usis—^ ground enclosed for combat. Dragged — 
borne. Sense^ etc. —all consciousness then had left me. Pallet 
a couch of straw. Low —touching the floor. Beadsman —One 
employed to pray for another ; pensioner. Shed —hut. Austin— 


30 
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How thou didst blush, when the old man, 

When first our infant love began, 

Said we would make a matchless pair ? lO 

Menials, and friends, and kinsmen Aed 
From the degraded traitor’s bed, 

He only held my burning head, 

And tended me for many a day, 

While wounds and fever held their sway. 15 

But far more needful was his care. 

When sense returned to wake despair ; 

For I did tear the closing wound. 

And dash me frantic on the ground, 

If e'er I heard the name of Clare. 20 

At length, to calmer reason brought, 

Much by his kind attendance wrought, 

With him I left my native strand, 

And, in a palmer’s weeds arrayed, 

My hated name and form to shade, 25 

I journeyed many a land ; 

No more a lord of rank and birth, 

Cut mingled with the dregs of earth. 

Oft Austin for my reason feared, 

left without a verb. Hoiv etc. —how the colour mounted to your 
cheeks. Infant love —love as children Matchless pair-^ 
perfect husband and wife. Menials —servants. FUd from — 
shunned. Dej^raded —dishonoured. Burning —fevered. Tended 
attended to ; nursed. IVhile^ etc. —as long as fever was on, 
and the wound was not healed. Far, etc. —his attention was 
much more valuable to me when my consciousness returned. 
When sense etc. —When despair came with consciousness ; 
for then 1 knew the fdll extent of my misfortune. Closinjc— 
healing. Tear etc. —cause the wound, about to close up, open 
afresh. Frantic —wildly. Calmer reasoH'^sohtt judgment. 
Attendance —attention, care. H roujih/’—brought about. Strand 
—shore. Shade —hide. Of rank etc.—h<Ad\ug high rank, and 
of noble birth. Dregs —^scums ; the vilest part of any thing. 
Mingled etc.-^l mixed with the most degraded portion of 
mankind. Cf. Carbauld : And mingles with the dross of 

earth again.’’ lor my reason etc. —Austin often feared that; 
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When 1 would sit, and deeply brood 30- 

On dark revenge, and deeds of blood, 

Or wild mad schemes upreared. 

My friend at length fell sick, and said, 

God would remove him soon ; 

And, while upon his dying bed, 35 

He begged of me a boon— 

If e’er my deadliest enemy 
Beneath my brand should conquered lie, 

Even then my mercy should awake. 

And spare -his life for Austin’s sake. 40 

VII. 

**Still restless as a second Cain, 

To Scotland next my route was ta’en, 

Full well the paths I knew. 

Fame of my fate made various sound, 

That death in pilgrimage I found, 5 

Wilton would go mad. Deeply brood— long. Ipteafed 
—mentally raised. 

21—32. At length...upreared. Bxpl. At last, beinj^ 
restored to sober sense, due mainly to his kind care, I bade 
adieu to my native shore, and in the garb of a pilgrim to 
conceal my branded name and foim, travelled over foreign 
lands. Shorn of all pride of “blood and state,” i mixed with tlie 
lowest of mankind. Austin had strong fears tliat I might lose 
my reason and become demented, when I sat fm hours 
together, contemplating teriible vengeance and munierous 
deeds, or planning impracticable schemes. Doon - favoui. Vaul- 
greatest. Beneath^ etc .—should fall by my swtnd. 
Bven ihen^ etc ,—still I should show him meu'y and not knl 
him. This explains why the Palmer did not kill Marmion m 
the nocturnal ^ht at the Fictish camp. 

St. VII, Cain —the first murderer, who killed his brother 
Abel, and was condemned by (jod to be a fugitive and 
vagabond on earth. He was a son of Adam. See Genesis^ 
4. 12. SHU restless, c/c.—unable to rest in any country, like 
the vagabond Cain. Dame—siory. My fate became of 
me. Made —was conflicting. Dame, o/&*c .—there were 
various rumours about my death. That death, is*c .—some said 
that I bad died abroad ; others said that I never recovered from 
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That I ha^i perished of irty wound, 

None cared which tale was true : 

And living eye could never guess 
De Wilton in his palmer’s dress; 

For now that sable slough is shed, . lo 

And trimmed my shaggy beard and.head,, 

1 scarcely know me in the glass, 

A chance most wondrous did provide, 

That I should be that Baron's guide— 

1 will not name his name. 15 

Vengeance to God alone belongs; 

But, when I think on all my wrongs, 

My blood is liquid flame! 

And ne'er the time shall 1 forget, 

When, in a Scottish hostel set, 20 

Dark looks we did exchange ; 

What were his thoughts 1 cannot tell ; 

But in my bosom mustered Hell 
Its plans of dark revenge. 


my wound. None^ — it was a matter of perfect indifference 
10 all how I died, —no mortal eye could ever 

recognize Wilton in the guise of a Palmer. Sable —dark. 

(pr, sluf) lit. the cast off skin of a serpent ; hence, 
disguise. Sited —taken off. Trimmed —cut. For no%v»-^lass. 

—Now that 1 have cast off the black mantle and cowl, 
and have clipped my rough beard and long hair, I hardly 
know my face in the mirror. Chance —accident. I will not^ 
— I abhor to ttike his very name. Vengeance^ &*c. —it 
is for God, not man, to punish the wrong-doer. Cf. Pope :— 

Ijet not this Woak unknftwhig 
rrofiiiin^* Thy twits to throw, 

Aud deal damnation round the land. 

On ojiuh I judge thy foe. 

Cf, also Nebretvs^ 10. 30 ;— 

For wo know liiiu that hath said, Vongeauco beloA|E^th unto me. I will 
recwrapenae, salth the Lord. And ag^iiu, Thu Lord tihall judge hlA lieojile. 

Is liquid Jl<(xme —burns fiercely with anger. 5 ^/^sitting- 
Darky —we looked daggers at each other. Mustered 
—formed ; agrees with nom. ‘Hell.’ Jn my bosom , dr'c.— 
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word of vulgar augury, 

That broke from me, 1 scarce knew why, 

Brought on a village tale; 

Which wrought upon his moody sprite, 

And sent him armed forth by night. 5 

I borrowed steed and mail, 

And weapons, from his sleeping band ; 

And, passing from a postern door, 

We met, and, countered hand to hand, 

He fell on Gifford-moor. 10 

For the death-stroke my brand 1 drew 
(O then my helmed head be knew. 

The palmer’s cowl was gone,) 

Then had three inches of my blade 

I'he heavy debt of vengeance paid,— 15 

My hand the thought of Austin staid ; 

I left him there alone. 

O good old man ! even from the grave, 
tny heart was for the time converted into hell, in which 
the devil entered and prompted me to form schemes of 
dreadful revenge. 

St. VIII. A word^Si sentence. < 9 /—about ; with refer- 
ence to. Vu/j^ar —common, popular. Au/*ury —omen ; pro¬ 
phecy, That broke^ -that 1 uttered. The reference is 

to the Palmer’s words, “The death of a dear friend.” See 
Canto III, St. xiv. Brought on--\td to. Wrought upon 
—influenced. Moody sprite —gloomy mind. £!xpl. I in¬ 
advertently uttered a prophecy believed in by superstitious 
people. It made the host tell a ghost story, and so worked 
upon the oppressed soul of M. that he rode out armed at night. 
Postern door —backdoor by which one could leave the inn 
unobserved. Countered^ —fought at close quarters. ‘Coun- 
tered'=encountered. My helmed^ —This is Wilton’s 

account of the fight. For Marmion’s account, See 4. 21. 
Then had^ —I would have then paid the debt which 
vengeance demanded by driving three inches of my sword 
into his bosom; but the dying words of Austin checked 
<u>^. £7/en fr&m,,»save .—though dead, bis spirit was able 
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Thy spirit could thy master save : 

If 1 had slain my foeman, ne'er so 

Had Whitby's Abbess, in her fear. 

Given to my hand this packet dear, 

Of power to clear my injured fame, 

And vindicate De Wilton's name. 

Perchance you heard the Abbess tell 2^ 

Of the strange pageantry of Hell, 

That broke our secret speech— 

It rose from the infernal shade, 

Or featly was some juvgle played, 

A tale of peace to teach. 30 

Appeal to Heaven 1 judged was best, 

When my name came among the rest. 

IX. 

“Now here, within Tantallon hold, 

To Douglas late my tale I told. 

To whom my house was known of old. 

Won by my proofs, his falchion bright 
to deliver bis master Wilton from dishonour. This is explained 
by the lines that follow. Of pmvcr^ &»c. —sufficient to white¬ 
wash my lost reputation. Vindicate —defend, redeem the 
name of Wilton from the stigma put upon it. Strange pagean¬ 
try of Hell —the spectacle of demon summoners described 
in 5. 25. Broke —interrupted our private talk. It rose 6f*c. — 
it came either from Hell, or it was some conjurer's trick, 
cleverly performed, to teach a lesson of peace to the king. 
‘Featly’ skilfully. ‘Tale’ = moral. For this use Cf. 

Wordsworth :— 

O pontlo Uoactor ! you would find 
A l' dc 111 every tiling 

Appeal to Heaven —invoking the aid of God. Rest — ie. those 
others whose death was foretold. We now know that the 
second voice that interrupted the demon herald came from 
Wilton. 

St. IX. To Douglas^ —W. has already told his tale 
to D. and proved his innocence by the production of the 
guilty packet. This accounts for the cold reception of Marmiou 
by I>. house-^i2eccI\\y, Won —persuaded, convicted : quali¬ 
fies ‘he’ implied in ‘his’. My proofs —the documentary evidence 
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This eve anew shall dub me knight. 

These were the^arms that once did turn 5 

The tide of fight on Otterburne, 

And Harry.Hotspur forced to yield, 

When the Dead Douglas won the field. 

These Angus gave—his armourer^s care, 

!Ere morn^'shall every breach repair ; lo 

For nought, he said, was in his halls, 

But ancient armour on the walls, 

And aged chargers in the stalls, 

And women, priests, and grey-haired men ; 

' The rest were all in Twisel glen. 15 

And now.I watch my armour here, 

By law of arms, till midnight’s near ; 

Then, once again a belted knight, 

Seek Surrey’s camp with da\vn of light. 

• ' X. 

There soon again we meet, my Clare I 

of my innocence. Falchion —sword. Anew —afresh. Duk 
me knight — make me a knight by a stroke on the shoulder 
with a sword. These were the arms —the arms you see lying 
here. See St. 5, Tufns^ &^c .—change defeat into victory, 
Otterbume —20 miles from the Scottish border, where a 
battle was fought in 1388 between the English and the Scotch. 
The former were led by Sir Henry Percy (Hotspur,) and 
the latter, by the Earl of Douglas. The Scots were out¬ 
numbered, and about to give way, when T>ouglas c.ansed 
his banners to advance attended by his best men. He himself 
rushed forward, shouting Mis w'ar-cry of “Douglas !,” cleared 
his way with the blows of his Vjattle-axe, and broke into 
the thickest of the enemy. He fell under three mortal wounds, 
but the victory remained with the Scots. These &r*c ,—Angus 
gave me these arms. Armourer— ^ see 6. n, p. 358, Care 
-^attention, Freaeh—defect, Fej^air—mend. Ancient—o\d 
and rusty. Twtsel ^len — the valley through w'hich the Tw'isel 
flows to join the Tweed. Fy Into of arms —in accordance 
with the rij^es of knighthood. Those w'ho were to be created 
l^ights had to watch their arms in a church the previous 
nighU Th^is ceremopy was called the ‘vigil of arms.’ Belted — 
wearmg girdle. The knight was distinguished from the 
squire by his belt and gilded spurs. 
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This Baron means to guid^ thee there; f 
Douglas reveres his king*s command, 

Else would he take thee from his band. 

And there thy kinsman, Surrey* loo* 5 

Will give De Wilton justice due* 

Now meeter far for martial broil. 

Firmer my limbs, and strung by to,il. 

Once more.”—*‘ 0 , Wilton i must <(fe then 
Risk new’found happiness again, lo 

Trust fate of arms once more ? 

And is there not a humble glen, 

Where we, content and poor, 

Might build a cottage in the shade, 

A shepherd thou, and I to aid 15 

Thy task on dale and moor ? 

That reddening brow \—too well I know, 

Not even thy Clare can peace bestow. 

While falsehood suins ihy name: 

Go then to fight 1 Glare bids thee go ! 20 

Clare can a warrioi’s feelings know, 

And weep a warrior’s shame; 

Can Red Earl Gilbert’s spirit feel, 

Buckle the spurs upon thy heel, 

St. X. — respects. £/sct —otherwise he, 

Douglas, would have removed you from his company. JV^aw 
meeicry —I am now better fitted for the toils of war. 
Strung —hardened. Once more — i. we must leave each 
other again. AVj-t—expose to hazard ; endanger. New-found 
— restored, just won. Trusty —must you take yout chance 
upon the uncertain issue of battle a second time ? Aid thy 
Af.ry?'—-asist you in tending cattle. That reddening drcm/ 
—at the words of Clare the colour mounted to the cheeks of 
Wilton. He was ashamed at the idea of yielding to Clare’s 
request and submitting to his dishonour. Too welly ^c .— 
I am perfectly aware, not even I can make you happy while 
your honour remains sulhed. Clare caUy Sr^c, — I can appreciate 
the feelings of a warrior, and can shed tears for a warrior 
in disgrace. Can Redy &r»c .—The spirit of my ancestor, 
Earl Gilbert, is up in me. fasten. Beli^ arm 
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And belt with thy brand of steel, 25 

And send thee forth to fame !” 

XI. 

That night, upon the rocks and bay, 

The midnight moonbeam slumbering lay, 

And poured its silver light, and pure, 

Through loophole and through embrasure, 

Upon Tantallon tower and hall; 5 

But chief where arched windows wide 
Illuminate the chapel’s pride, 

The sober glances fall. 

Much was their need; though seamed with scars, 
Two veterans of the Douglas’ wars, 10 

Though two grey priests were there, 

And each a blazing torch held high, 

You could not by their blaze descry 
The chapel's carving fair. 

Amid that dim and smoky light, 15 

thee by tying thy sword to the girdle. Send ihee, — 
bid you go to win fame. 

St, XT. Slumbering lay—{^\\ gently, Loop^hole—a small 
hole in a wall to fire through. Embrasure —^xi aperture in 
a wall. Chief— modifies ‘fall.’ Illuminafe—h^hi up. 

beauty. Sober glances--mWd rays. FnU—\h^ present 
tense is used for the sake of rhyme, Bui chief Hut 

the soft moonbeams shone with the greatest effect upon the 
beautiful chapel through wide, arched windows. Seamed with 
bearing wound rharks. A ‘seam’ is a line of union. 
Veterans —old soldiers. Of the Doteglas^ wars —who had fought 
under Douglas in the reign of James II. with the Percys. 
Were there— with ‘veterans’ and ‘priests.’ Fair carvinj^ 
'—beautiful carved work. 

9—14. BiZpl. There was much need of light ; for, though 
there were two old priests and two veterans who had taken 
part in the wars of the Douglases, and bore marks of sword- 
cuts, each of the four carrying a torch, yet that made a 
very indififerent light, and but partially disclosed the beautiful 
figures carved on the chapel. /Em —faint. Smoky —foggy 
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Chequering the silvery moonshine bright, 

A bishop by the altar stood, 

A noble lord of Douglas blood. 

With mitre sheen, and rocquet white. 

Yet showed his meek and thoughtful eye 20 

But little pride of prelacy ; 

More pleased that, in a barbarous age, 

He gave rude Scotland Virgil's page, 

Than that beneath his rule he heM 

The bishopric of fair Dunkeld. 25 

Beside him ancient Angus stood, 

Doffed his furred gown and sable hood; 

O’er his huge form and visage pale, 

He wore a cap and shirt of mail ; 

And leaned his large and wrinkled hand 30 

Upon the huge and sweeping brand, 

Which wont, of yore, in battle fray, 

His foeman’s limbs to shred away, 

As wood-knife lops the sapling spray. 

IJght — i.e.^ of the torches. Chequering —diversifying with 
streaks of a different colour : qualifies ‘light’ in the previous 
line. Bishop —Gawain Douglas, son of the Earl of Angus, 
who became bishop of Dunkeld in 1515. He wrote a tran¬ 
slation of Virgil’s Aiineid. Mitre —the head-dress of a bishop. 
Rocqteet —a white outer garment worn by bishops ; surplice. 

modest. Thoughtful eye —meditative look. Showed 
but little &*c. —did not indicate the proud bearing of a bishop. 
Barbixrotfs age —a time when men preferred military fame 
to liteiary honour. Beneath his rule —under him. Bishopric 
— the office of a bishop. More pleased^ etc. —he was more 
pleased with having translated JEneid into Scotch in that 
illiterate age, than with the post of bishop he held. Doffed — 
put off : abs. const. Furred gown'—cloak of fur. Shirt of 
mail —armour. leaned —rested. Wrinkled —with flesh con¬ 
tracted. Sweeping brand —the sword with which he formerly 
made a clean sweep of his enemy. Wont of yore —(was) 
accustomed of old. Shred—cox. His foefiian's etc. —It is told 
of D. that he had cut off at one blow the thigh pf Spens 
of Kilspindie, a favourite of James IV., who had spoken 
ligbtly of him, and whotnl he had challenged to a single 
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He seemed as, from the tombs around 35 

Rising* at judgment-day, 

Some giant Dcmglas may be found 
In all his old array; 

So pale his face, so huge his Umb, 

So old his arms, his look so grim. 40 

XII. 

Tlien at the altar Wilton kneels, 

And Clare the spurs bound on his heels : 

And thivik what next he must have felt, 

At buckling of the falchion belli 

And judge bow Clara changed her hue, 5 

While fastening to her lover’s side 
A friend, which, though in danger tried, 
lie once had found untrue ! 

Then Doui^tas struck him with his blade : 

combat cut off. SapHn^ spray —the small shoot 

of a young tree ; a twig. 

35—40 Prose order. So pale (was) his face, so huge 
his limb, so old his arms, his look so grim, (that) he seemed as 
(if) some giant Douglas, rising at judgrnent-day from the 
tombs around, may be found in all his old array. Blxpl. 
His face was so pale, his limbs were so large, his arms 
were so old, and his expression was so awful, that he looked 
like one of the gigantic Douglases, equipped in his old 
arms, and risen from one of the graves around on the day 
of judgment. May be found —the use of this present tense 
cannot be justified afifer the past tense ‘seemed’ ; the proper 
form would be ‘had been found.’ 

St. Xll. the communion table. Bound^^-‘this is 

another instance of Scott’s indiffeience to the rules of sequence 
of tenses. Bound (7#f-^fastened to. Think eU, —what must 
have been his feelings as she fastened his sword-belt with 
a buckle. Wilton must have been very much excited when he 
buckled on the belt of knighthood. Chanj^ed her 4 M?'~**became 
pale. Fastening;,^ tying to the belt. Friend-^Le,^ sword. 
In danger tried —found true in danger. Once^Le,^ in the 
single combat with Marmion at Coitiswold. His sword never 
4 'ailed Wilton except once when he was defeated by M. Blade 
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“ Saint Michael and Saint Andrew aid, lo 

1 dub thee knight. 

Arise, Sir Ralph. De Wilton's heir ! 

For King, for Church, for Lady fair, 

See that thou fight.” 

And Bishop Gawain, as he rose, 15 

Said, ‘Wilton, grieve not for thy woes, 

Disgrace, and trouble ; 

For He, who honour best bestows. 

May give thee double ” 

De Wilton sobbed, for sob he must— 20 

“Where’er I meet a Douglas, trust 
'I'hat Douglas is my brother !” 

“Nav, nay," old Angus said, “not so ; 

To Surrey’s camp ihou now must go. 

Thy wrongs no longer smother. 25 

I have two sons in yonder field ; 

And, if thou meet’st them under sliield, 

Upon them bravely—do thy worst; 

And foul fall him that blenches first !” 

Xlll. 

Not far advanced was morning day, 

When Marmion did his troop array 
To Surrey's camp to ride ; 

He had safe-conduct for his band, 

--thick edge of the sword. Sf. Alickaef —the archangel Michael, 
'lid —help me. Dub —confer knighthood by sinking the 
shoulder with a swcrd. Dor etc. — mark the threefold 

duty of a knight ; he must fight for the king, the church, and 
the fair lady in distress. He •who honour^ etc .—God who best 
rewards merit may confer on you twice your share of honour. 
Smother —suppress. Thy wrouj^Sf etc .—no longer hide your 
injuries,/.<?, retrieve your stained honour by feats of arms. 
Vofufer field —Flodden. Upon etc. —attack them with cour¬ 
age. Do thy worst —use all thy might to do them as much 
injury fis you can. DohI ftdl him — woe to him ; may evil 
happen to him. Blenches —shrinks from the fight ; starts back. 

St. XIII. Troop —used collectively ; train. Array —put 

m order ; get ready. Safe-conduct —passport. Beneath^ etc .— 

23 
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Beneath the royal seal and hand, 5 

And Douglas gave a guide. 

The ancient Earl, with stateiy grace, 

Would Clara on her pallrey place, 

And whispered in an under-tone, 

“ Let the hawk stoop, his prey is flown.” 10 

The train from out the castle drew; 

But Marmion stopped to bid adieu 
“ Though something 1 might plain,” he said, 

** Of cold respect to stranger guest, 

Sent hither by your king’s behest, 15 

While in Tantallon’s towers I said; 

Part we in friendship from your land, 

And, noble Earl, receive my hand.” 

But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 

Folded his arms, and thus he spoke :— 20 

“ My manors, halls, and bowers, shall still 
Be open, at my sovereign's will, 

To each one whom he lists, howe'er 
Unmeet to be the owner’s peer. 

My castles are my king’s alone, 25 

From turret to foundation-stone— 

The hand of Douglas is his own ; 

And never shall in friendly grasp 
The hand of such as Marmion clasp.” 

XIV, 

Burned Mansion’s swarthy cheek like fire, 

stamped by the seal of King James IV,, and bearing his 
signature. Stately gract —noble demeanour. Would —insisted 
upon. Under low voire. Sloop —swoop. His prey — 

Mavmion’s enemy, Wilton, fs flown--hms escaped. 
flown —Let M. do his worst against his rival Wilton, the latter 
IS quite saf^e from his vengeance. Drew —issued. Something 
—to some extent. Plain —complain. Cold respect 
ence. Manor —the residence of a nobleman. Still, ever 
receive. Lists —likes, pleases. unworthy. Peer — 

eqqal, companion. However^ etc. —never so inferior to me, the 
owners From turret, e/c.-^from the base to fbe tower above 
the castle ; hence, every part of it. 
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And shook his very frame for ire, 

And—This lo me V* he said, 

*‘An 'iwere not for thy hoary beard) 

Such hand as Marmion’s had not spared 5 

To cleave the Douglas* head I 
And. first, 1 tell thee, haughty peer, 

He, who does England*s message here, 

Although the meanest in her state, 

May well, proud Angus, be thy mate; lo 

And, Douglas, more 1 tell thee here, 

Even in thy piteh of pride, 

Here in thy hold, thy vassals near, 
jNay, never look upon your lord, 

And lay your hands upon your sword), 15 

1 tell thee, lhou*rt defied ! 

And if thou said’st, I am not peer 
'I'o any lord in Scotland here, 

Lowland or Highland, far or near, 

Lord Angus, thou hast lied !” 20 

On the Earl’s cheek the flush of rage 
O’crcame the ashen hue of age: 

St. XIV. Swar//ty--dArk. -his body quivered 

with indignation. T/iis to 7 ne —do you address me thus insuli> 
ingly? An'twete not —if it were not. Had not spared-—wonXd. 
not have waited. An...head —But for your old age, 1 would 
have avenged this insult by killing you on the spot. First — 
in the first place. He who aoes^ etc. —he who is the ambassa¬ 
dor of the English king to Scotland The meanest^ ete .— 
■occupying the lowest rank among the British peers : for he is 
only a Baron. May well^ cfc. —may justly match thee, i.e.^ may 
be your equal in rank. An English ltaront=a Scotch Earl. 
More —further. Pitch —summit. Near —theing) near ; in the 
presence of. Nay^ etc. Marniion turns to the vassals of 
Douglas, who are ready to deftiid him should Marmion attempt 
to do him any barm. Never look^ etc. —do not look to your 
master fot orders to attack me ; you need not lay your hands 
upon your swords ; for I am not going to strike your master for 
his impudence. I iell^ Even in your own castle, and be¬ 
fore your retainers, 1 challenge you to injure me if you can. 
Flush of rage— the ruddiness produced by anger. Overcame 
—drove. Ashen pale colour. O/ age —due t<f old age 
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Fierce he broke forth : — “And darest thou then 
To beard the lion in his den, 

The Douglas in his hall ? 35 

And hop’st thou hence unscathed to go ? 

No, by Saint Bride of Bothwell, no ! 

Up drawbridge, grooms—what, Warder, ho ! 

Let the portcullis fall.” 

Lord Marmion turned,—well was his need, 30 

And dashed the rowels in his steed, 

Like arrow through the archway sprung; 

The ponderous grate behiftd him rung : 

To pass there was such scanty room. 

The bars descending razed his plume. 35 

XV. 

The steed along the drawbridge Hies, 

Just as it trembled on the rise ; 

Not lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake’s level brim : 

And when Lord Marmion reached his band, 5 

He halts, and turns with clenched hand. 

And shout of loud defiance pours, 

The blood rose to the pale cheek of the old man. Ih'oke fort/i 
—exclaimed. Beard— by the beard. Darest^ etc, —a fami¬ 
liar quotation. Have you the audacity to insult me at my own 
place ? Unscathed —with impunity. By St. Bride^ etc, —he 
swore by St. Bride, the patron saint of the D. family. 6^, etc. 
—let the bridge be dt^wn up to cut off the escape of M, 
Grooms —servants. IVluity etc —where are the guards.*' Weil 
was., etc, —he had no time to lose, so he turned. Ro^vels — 
spurs: lit. the little wheels of spurs having sharp points 
Va^hedf etc. —drove the spurs into the sides of the horse to 
urge him to his utmost speed. Ponderons—v[\'A?>^\v%. Orate— 
portcullis. Behind^ etc. —descended wMth a ringing sound after 
him. Topass,^ etc. — M. had a hait-breadth escape, for, as he 
shot through the gate, the iron points of the portcullis just 
grazed his plume flying behind him, 

St. XV. Just.^ etc .—^just as the drawbridge shook before 
rising. Skim —glide. Level brim —even 

surface.'C/^/r^^^rf—grasped tightly; writ, also clinched. Pours 
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And shook his gauntlet at the towers. 

“ Horse ! horse ! the Dougla.<5 cried, “ and chase 1 ” 
But soon he reined his fury’s pace : lo 

A royal messenger he came, 

Though most unworthy of the name. 

A letter forged 1 Saint Jude to speed ! 

Did ever knight so foul a deed ! 

At first in heart it liked me ill, 15 

When the king praised his clerkly skill, 

'Fhanks to Saint Bothan, son of mine, 

Save Gawain, ne'er could pen a line ; 

So swore I, and I swear it still, 

Let my boy-bishop fret his fill. 20 

Saint Mary mend my fiery mood ! 

shouts. Gauntlet—\icox\ glove. At~'m the direction of. 
S/iool:, etc. — this was by way of offering a challenge. Reined^ 
etc. - checked his anger. St. Jude to speed —may S. Jude help 
me. For the use of‘.speed', see p. 153, last line. St. Jude —or 
judas, was one of the twelve disciples of Christ. There were 
two of this name. One betrayed Christ and was of course not 
sainted. “ Perhaps Douglas invoked .St. Jude as the writer of 
the epistle wliich denounces unfaithfulness.’’— Masterinan. Did 
ever., etc —did a knight ever do such a vile act, i. e.^ commit 
forgery,^ It should be remembered that M. did not commit 
forgery himself, though he abetted it. It liked me ill —it pleas¬ 
ed me little. Clerkly skili —penmanship ; ability to write. 
At firsty etc —from the first 1 was biased against him when the 
king commended his chirography. St, Bothan— successor 
of St. Coiumba as Abbot of Iona. Son of mine, etc. —I thank 
St. Bothan that all my «ons, except Gawain, are unable to 
write, which makes it impossible for them to commit forgery. 
In those days reading and writing were confined to the clergy, 
and little cared for by laymen. So sivorc etc. —I took an oath 
in former times to this effect, t. e., not to educate my other 
sons, and I see no reason to alter my mind now. Boy^bishop — 
<jawain was not exactly a boy in 1513 as he was born in 1474 > 
nor was he created bishop till two years after. JFret his fill — 
chafe as much as he can, St. Afary—xh^ blessed Virgin* 
Mend —correct. Fiery mood —angry state of the mind. Douglas 
now regrets his ebullition of temper, and calls upon the saints 
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Old age ne*er cools the Douglas blood, 

1 thought to slay him where he stood. 

"Tis pity of him too," he cried ; 

Bold can he speak, and fairly ride ; 25 

I warrant him a warrior tried.” 

With this his mandate he recalls, 

And slowly seeks his castle halls. 

XVI. 

The day in Marmion’s journey wore ; 

Yet, ere his passion's gust was o’er, 

They crossed the heights of Stanrig-moor. 

His troop more closely there he scanned, 

And missed the Palmer from the band. 5 

“ Palmer or not," young Blount did say, 

“He parted at the peep of day ; 

Good sooth, it was in strange array." 

“ In what array said Marmion, quick. 

My lord, 1 ill can spell the nick : 10 

But all night long, with clink and bang. 

Close to my couch did hammers clang; 

At dawn the falling drawbridge rang. 

And from a loophole while I peep, 

to restore peace to his mind. Oidetc .—a Douglas, even 
in his old age, is as fiery as ever ; means, though old, he soon 
loses his temper. Slay^ etc .—kill him on the spot. // “is 
etc .— It is a pity that he stooped to such meanness, since he is 
a bold speaker and a good^ rider. / warra/$ty etc .—I can say 
with certainly that he is art experienced soldier—thal he had 
“in many a battle been.” Mandate —order to chase M. 
Recalls —withdraws. 

St. XYI. Wore —was spent ; the more usual frpm is *wore 
on'. £rey etc .—before the vehemence of his passion had sub¬ 
sided. Staw^ig-moor—%o\iihv)Skr 6 . from Tantallon. Scanned — 
examined, inspected, Missed-^coxx\d not find. Palmer or not 
—whether he is a Palmer or not, Parted - set out. Peep of 
daybreak. Good really. Til can^ cannot 

.explain the mystery about the Palmer. .S/W/-—understand ; 
interpret CHnk and bang —onomatopoetic words, expressive 
of metallic sounds. Hammers clanif—the armourer was re- 
pairing 4he old atmour of D, Peep—look out. AVc/—donjon 
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Old Bell tbe-Cat came from the keep» 15 

Wrapped in a gown of sables fair, 

As fearful of the morning air; 

Beneath, when that was blown aside, 

A rusty shirt of mail 1 spied, 

By Archibald won in bloody work, 20 

Against the Saracen and Turk : 

Last night it hung not in the hall; 

1 thought some marvel would befall. 

And next I saw them saddled lead 

Old Cheviot forth, the Earl’s best steed ; 25 

A matchless horse, though something old, 

Prompt in his paces, cool and bold. 

1 heard the Sheriff Sholto say, 

The Earl did much the Master pray 

To use him on the battle day; 30 

But he preferred’'-^“Nay, Henry, cease! 

Thou sworn horse-courser, hold thy peace. 

Eustace, thou bear’st a brain—I pray, 

What did Blount see at break of day ? 

xvii. 

In brief, my lord, we both descried 
(For then I stood by Henry’s side,) 

The palmer mount, and outwards ride 
Upon the Earl’s own favourite steed; 

All sheathed he was in armour bright, 5 

Sables —the fur of the sable, a species of marten. Fair —splen¬ 
did. Asy as if he was afraid of exposure to cold morning 
air. Bloody work —war. Saracen —Moslem, Some marvel^ 
r/f.— something singular would take place. Something — some¬ 
what ; adv, Protnpt —quick. steps. Cooi^ste^dy. 

Sheri^ Skolto'^o, son of Douglas, detained at home by his 
duties as Sheriff. *Sho 1 to’ is a favourite name among the 
Douglases. Master —the eldest sons of Scotch Earls are 
courteously called by the title of ‘Master*. -bound by 

an oath. Horse-courser — horse-racei ; horsey. Them 

you are too much fond of horse. Bearest a brmn'^edx 
intelligent \ you do not talk nonsense. 

St. XVII. In, briefly speaking clad. 
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And much resembled that same knight, 

Subdued by you in Cotswold fight; 

Lord Angus wished him speed.” 

The instant that Fitz-Eustace spoke ; lo 

A sudden light on Marmion broke :— 

“Ah ! dastard fool, to reason lost 
He muttered, “ ’Twas nor fay nor ghost 
1 met upon the moonlight wold. 

But living man of earthly mould. 

O dotage blind and gross ! 15 

Had 1 but fought as wont, one thrust 
Had laid De Wilton in the dust, 

My path no more to cross. 

How stand we now ?—he told his tale 
7 'o Douglas, and with some avail ; 2c 

’ Twas therefore gloomed his rugged brow. 

Will Surrey dare to entertain, 

'Gainst Marmion, charge disproved and vain ^ 

Speed —success ; good fortune. A sudden^ etc. — \T. was hither¬ 
to in the dark about the ralmer. Tliat mystery was now 
at once cleared up. Dustirrd fool —a cow’ard and idiot : so M. 
speaks con tern ptuou.sly of himself. To reason lost —1 was 
mad. Muttered —spoke in an under tone. IVo/d—rnoor^ down, 
common. etc. —a human being in flesh and blood. 

‘Mould’=cast, form. childishness of old age ; 

foolishness. undiscerning. sheer, extreme. 

Wont —usual. /Tad /, etc. Bxpl. If I had fought with my 
accustomed energy and ^kill, and not been frightened at 
having to combat with a demon, I would have run him through 
with my spear, and so put it out of his power to stand on my 
way. Cross my path—thwart me. f/ow stand., etc .—what 
is our position now in relation to each other ? />., let me con- 
sider my present position and the mischief he may do me. 
Avail —success, effect. C/c^^Jw^^f—scowled. His —Douglas’s. 
M. now understands why D. ^bated of his courtesy.’ Entertain^ 
admit. C/tarste —the accusation of forgery, Disproved^-^^rovtA 
to be false by the victory won by M. at Cottiswold. The 
question whether Wilton really wrote the damning letters 
had been settled once for all, so thought M., by the result 
of the tnal by combat. The combat was an appeal to the 
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Small risk of that, 1 trow. 

Yet Clare’s sharp questions must I shun ; 25 

Must separate Constance from the Nun— 

O what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practise to deceive ! 

A palmer, too 1 —no wonder why 
I felt rebuked beneath his eye. 30 

1 might have known there was but one 
Whose look could quell Lord Marmion." 

XVIIl. 

Slung with these thoughts, he urged to speed 

Judgment of God, and it was pronounced against Wilton. The 
charge 01 forgery that Wilton might now bring against Marmion 
would fall through simply for want of evidence. Vain —in¬ 
effectual. Sma/l risk^ etc,— little chance of Surrey’s believing 
Wilton Will Surrey, ..tro 7 v. £jxpl. Will Surrey dare to 
receive against me a charge of forgery ,which has been already 
decided in my favoui at Cottiswold, and which must fall 
■through for want of evidence ? I think I have little fear of 
that. Sharp —pointed, searching. Yet^ etc, —at the same time 
I must not give Clare an oppoitunity to cross-examine me. 
Must sep/irate^ etc, — M. is afraid that Constance might yield 
to pressure, and give iitformaiion against him, so he wishes 
to remove her from the convent. He does not know that 
she is not alive, and has already confessed her guilt. Tans(led 
—intricate. Web —net. Qxpl. When vve begin to deceive 
other people, we only involve ourselves in a series of diffi¬ 
culties from which we can’t get out These lines are a 
familiar quofalion. Here we have another peep into Marmion’s 
character. He knows he has committed a heinous crime, but 
be has sufficient greatness of mind to feel unhappy for it. He 
has lied in his conscience, and must lie again to screen himself. 
But his brave heart revolts at it, for, as Jiacon says, “ Tliere 
is no vice that doth so cover a man with shame, as to be 
found false and perfidious.” A Palmer too —Wilton in the 
garb of a Palmer ! No wonder,, eh .—I am not now surprised 
that 1 became uneasy when he looked at me, since he was 
the man 1 had so foully wronged. I should have remembered 
-at the time that none but Wilton could have the power to 
frighten me thus, 

St. XVIII. Stung" —tormented. Urged to speed-^^srAeve^ 
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' His troop, and reached, at the eve Tweed, 

Where Lenners convent closed their march. 

^Tfae^e now is left but one frail arch, 5 

Yet mourn thou not its cells ; 

Our time a fair exchange has made ; 

Hard by, in hospitable shade, 

A reverend pilgrim dwells, 

Well worth the whole Bernardine brood, 

That e’er wore sandal, frock, or hood. 10 

Yet did Saint Bernardos Abbot there 
Give Marmion entertainment fair, 

And lodging for his train and Clare. 

Next morn the Baron climbed the tower, 

To view afar tie Scottish power, 15 

Encamped on Flodden edge : 

The white pavilions made a show. 

Like remnants of the winter snow. 

Along the dusky ridge. 

Long Marmion looked :—at length his eye 20 

Unusual movement might descry 
Amid the shifting lines : 

to march quick. Zjinnefsconvent —a monastery near Coldstream, 
Berwickshire. C/osect--terminated. Mourn.^etc. —do not regret 
that the monastery does not exist now. Our time —the time 
in which we live, the present time. A fnir^ etc. —has amply 
compensated for the loss. Hospitable shade —a cloister which 
gives shelter and refreshment to persons in need of them. 
Rev. pilgrim —Patrick, Brydone, author of A Tour through 
Sicily and Malta. Well iforth-^he is alone equal in worth to. 
Bernardine brood--the monks of St. Bernard. St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux was the most famous Abbot of the Cistercian 
order in the T2th century, and is said to have founded 160 
monasteries. Brood —a body or company. That ever^ etc ,— 
that ever put on monastic clothes. K?/, -although there 
were so many unexpected guests at the close of the day, 
still they were hospitably received by the Abbot. Entertain^ 
ment —refreshment Tower —the dome of the convent. Power 
—arpty. Flodden Flodden Hill, a low eminence in 

Northumberland, detached from the Cheviots. Pavilions’’^ 
tents. Dusky ridge —daik hill. Unusual movement^com^ 
motion. Shifting lines —hanging ground. The ground ocqu- 
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The Scottish host drawn out appears, 

For, flashing on the hedge of spears 
The eastern sunbeam shines. 

Their front now deepening, now extending, 

Their flank inclining, wheeling, bending, 

Now drawing back, and now descending, 

The skilful Marmlon well could know, 

They watched the motions of some foe, 30 

Who traversed on the plain below. 

XIX. 

Even so it was :—from Flodden ridge 
'I’lie Scots beheld the English host 
* Leave Barmore-wood, their evening post, 


pied by the Scotch soldiers changed as new combinations were 
formed. Drawn out —in battle-order. Flashings etc, —the 
long line of spears gleams in the rays of the morning sun. 
Deepening —increasing in depth. F:cten^ing-~\en^thtn'mg out. 
Flank —side. Inclining —deviating from line. Wheeling — 
circling, turning. curving. Drawing back —retreat¬ 

ing. Descending —coming down the hill-side. Skilful —well 
versed in military tactics. They watched,^ etc. —the Scots were 
observing the movements of the enemy. Traversed^xa^At, 
opposite movements. 


St. XXL I -5. Barmore-wood’^-ca.st of Flodden, on the 
other side of the Till, where Surrey had encamped at night. 
We quote from Scott’s note : — 

“On the oveuiugprevii>UBtothe momorabl® battle of Flodden, Surrey’s hoaii* 
uuurters wore at Barmoor Wood, and Ring JamoB held an inaccossible position 
on the rldM of Flodden-hlU, The Till, a deep and slow river, winded between 
the amiieH. On the morning oJf the ftth sept. 1M3, SuiTcy mawhed Id a north 
wcstorly directloiif and ci’ossed the Tilh witli his van and artllloryi at 
brtdtfc, nigh whore that river joins the Tweed, his rear-gnard passing a mile 
higher by a ford. This movement had double effect of placing his army 
botwoen Janies and his supplies from Soptland, and of striking the Bcottishmon'" 
arch with eurpriso,*^ 


Bxpl. The English were indeed making a counter move¬ 
ment From the height of Flodden the Scots them quit 
Bartnorc-wood where they had passed the previous night, and 
cross the Till by Twiscl Bridwe near the confluence of the 
Till and the Tweed. James committed a fatal mistake by allow¬ 
ing Surrey to cross the Till and occupy a position iti ^his rear 
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And heedful watched them as they crossed 
The 'rill by Twisel Bridge. 5 

High sight it IS, and haughty, while 
They dive into the deep defile : 

Beneath the caverned cliff they fall, 

Beneath the castle’s airy wall. 

By lock, by oak, by hawthorn-tree, 10 

'Kroop after troop are disappearing ; 

Troop after troop their banners rearing, 

Upon the eastern bank you see. 

Still pouring down the rocky den, 

Where flows the sullen Till, 15 

And rising from the dim-wood glen. 

Standards on standards, men on men, 

In slow succes.sion still, 

And sweeping o'er the Gothic arch. 

And pressing on, in ceaseless march, 20 

I'o gain the opposing hill. 

thus cutting him off from his country, and intercepting his 
reiieat. Hi^h —splendid. Nauj^/ity —pioud. Dive —plunge. 
Ctcvcrned —hollow. Fali —arrive. Cas/Ze's^ etc —the lofty wall 
of the Twisel Castle. Airy wall —wall rising high in the air. 
Bxpl. It was a magnificent and imposing sight to see the 
English army gradually disappear in the depth of the pass, 
'fhey came behind a,hollow steep rock and the high walls of 
the Twisel Castle. 

10—2t. Reafia^ —raising. Eastern bank —the bank opposite 
to that on which Floddpn is. Still —continuously.^ Den — 
valley. Sullen —deep and slow. Rising —issuing. Deem-wood 
glen —a narrow valley darkened by trees. added to, 

after. Sweeping —rushing. Gothic arch—the arch of the Twisel 
bridge built in (lOthic style. Pressing —pushing on in 
crowds. Ceaseless march —endless movement. Opposing hill 
—the hill opposite to Flodden ridge, namely Brau.Kton hill. 
Expi. Regiment after regiment disappeared behind rock, 
oak and hawihorn-tree. One body of men after another, 
holding up their banners, were seen on the other side of the 
Till, An uninterrupted succession of men and flags streamed 
down the small valley where the Till fljws deep and slow, 
and after a time gradually came ouc of the valley shaded 
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That morn, to many a trumpet clang, 

Twisel ! thy rock’s deep echo rang : 

And many a chief of birlh and rank, 

Saint Helen ! at thy fountain drank. 25 

Thy hawthorn glade, which now we see 
In spring tide bloom so lavishly, 

Had then from many an axe its doom, 

To gi ve the marching columns room. 

XX. 

And why stands Scotland idly now, 

Dark Fiodden ! on thy airy brow, 
ijince England gains the pass the while, 

And struggles through the deep) defile t 
What checks the fierv soid of James? 5 

Why sits that cliampion of the dames 
Inactive on his steed, 

And sees, between him and his land, 

I'etween him and Tweed’s southern strand, 

His host Lord Surrey lead ? 10 

by trees. The enure aimy then rushed pell-mell upon the 
Twisel Lriclge, and reached the opposite heights. 

22—29. St. Helen :— 

“Tht* tfloii is loiiuuitic and doliirhtful, wjf.li stoop banks on vach sido, oovuf, 
otl with copso, p,ivtiC!nlHily witli hawthorn. .1 tail rook, noar tho biul^fo- 

1 - a identifu’ fountain, oailod »St. Ilolon’s well."—fSoo’n. 

/.rti/zVii/y—plentifully. Expl. That morning the crags of Twisel 
lesounded with the blasts of many tiumpeis. Many noble and 
distinguished chiefs quenched their thiist at St. Helen’s well. 
The hawthorn trees that covered the banks on each side 
of the glen, and which now bloom so gorgeously, were cut 
down to open a passage for the march of the soldiers. 

St. XX. I — JO. Why stands^ c/r,--The Scotch army re¬ 
mained unaccountably idle all this time, and suffered the 
English to pass through the defile unmolested. Deep defile— 
/i\, at Twdsel. keeps back. Fiery .fr^f/Z—irnpeiuous 

spirit. Champion of the dames—\\\t, chivalrous king Avho had 
embarked upon this war to please two ladies, namely. Lady 
Heron and the Queen of France. See canto V. St. x. Between 
him, eie.—Ct The Tale^ of a Grandfather 
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What 'vails the vain knight errant's brand ? 

O, Douglas, for thy leading wand ! 

Fierce Randolph, for thy speed ! 

O for one hour of Wallace wight. 

Or well-skilled Bruce, to rule the fight, 20 

yitrr^y distressed for provisions, vfas olvliifod to resort to another mode of 
bringing tho Soots to acition. Ho moved northward, sweeping round the hill 
ol Flodden, kcepitig out of the rouch of the Scottish artillory, until, cixisting 
the Till ne‘«-r Twisol Castle, he placed himself, with hie whole anny, betwixt 
James and his own kingdom. UTio king BuflForL'd him to make this flank movc- 
mcnt-witiiout interruption, though it must hsive .afforded repeated and advan¬ 
tageous Of'porlunities for attack. Jbit when ho saw the Knghsh army iuterjiosed 
betwixt him and his duniinious, ho became alarmed lest ho eluiuld be out off 
from Scotland. 

Bxpl. How is it that the Scotch army is idle on the summit 
of the-Flodden hill while the English army is passing* with 
difficulty through the nairow defile at Twisel ? What restrains 
the ardour of the king ? Why does that flt>wer of Scottish 
rhivalrV s’t idle upon his sieetl, watching the movement of 
Surrey, who throws his whole at my between the king and 
the south bank of the Tweed, and thus cuts him off from hi.s 
dominions ? 

18—23. ^ Vails —avails. Vain —boastful. Knight-errant—2i 
“knight wandering in search of adventures. James is so called 
on account of his chivalrous character. IVhat \tails^ etc .— 
No doubt the king was very brave, and possessed too much 
of the spiiit of a knight, but he was unfit to lead an army. 
He actually refused to fire upon the English as they were 
crossing the bridge, saying, he would not attack them at 
their disadvantage, but would fight them in open field before 
him! He did not know that in war fair is foul, and foul 
is fair.” Douglas —Lordicjames Douglas, friend of Robert 
Bruce, commanded one of tne Scotch divisions at Bannockburn. 
Leading staff of authority; hence, generalship. O, 

Douglas, etc .—would that Douglas had led the Scotch instead 
of James. Similarly, the minstrel exclaims, while describing 
the battle of BeallAnDuine, 

Clan-Alpine’s be^t are backward bovne^ 

Where, where was Roderick then ! 

One blast apoti his bugle,horn 
Where worth a thousand m&tx.—Tht Lttdif o/ the Lake, c. 6. 

Randolph —Sir Thomas, nephew of Bruce, and one pf his 
best supporters. He also fought at Bannockburn. Speed*^ 
promptitude^ WelLskilled Bruce —Bruce was a first-rate 
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And cry, “ Saint Andrew and our right V* 

Another sight had seen that morn, 

From Fate's dark book a leaf been lorn, 

And Flodden had been Bannockbourne I 
The precious hour has passed in vain, 

And England's host has gained the plain; 

Wheeling their march, and circling still, 

Around the base of Flodden-hill. 

XXI. 

Ere yet the bands met Marmion's eye, 
hitz-Eustace shouted loud and high, 

Hark! hark ! my lord, an English drum ! 

And see ascending squadrons come 

Between Tweed’s river and the hill, 5 

Foot, horse, and cannon :—hap what hap, 

general. It was mainly through his skill as a general that the 
English were defeated at Bannockburn. Another si^ht etc .— 
That morning would have witnessed a different spectacle, 
btought in victory instead of defeat. Dark book —record 
of disasters. A leaf^ et ,.—a national calamity would have 
been averted. Dront Fat^s etc.—d. great calamity would 
not have befallen Scotland Precious hour —the time which 
might have been turned to the best account. Has passed etc^ 
has been neglected. Wheeling their march—changing the 
direction of their march. Circling still —ever moving in a 
circle. Base —bottom. Sxpl. The personal valour of the 
chivalrous king was perfectly useless. If Douglas with his 
ruling baton, or Randolph with his fierce speed, had been 
there as second in command, or if the heroic Wallace or 
skilful Bruce had commanded the Scots for one hour, and 
set up the cry of “ St. Andrew, our cause is just,” that morn¬ 
ing would have ended very differently, a dark chapter would 
have been omitted from the history of Scotland, and the dis¬ 
astrous defeat of FJodden would have been converted into 
as glorious a victory as that of Bannockburn. But the favour¬ 
able opportunity was lost The English army, going round 
the foot of the Flodden hill, and turning to the left, occupied 
the open plain. 

3 t. XXl. Ascending squadrons--the columns coming up, 
P/ap, ^happen, what may. Basnet^Wght helmet, called 
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My basnet to a prentice cap, 

Lord Surrey's o'er the Till ! 

Yet more ! yet more !—how fair arrayed 
They file from out the hawthorn shade, lo 

And sweep so gallant by ! 

With all their banners bravely spread, 

And all their armour flashing high, 

Saint George might waken from the dead, 

To see fair England's standards fly." 15 

*‘Stint in thy prate,'’ quoth Blount, “thou’dst best, 
And listen to our lord's behest." 

With kindling brow Lord Marmion said, 

7 'his instant be our band aira/ed ; 

The river must be quickly ’ crossed, 15 

That we may join Loid Surrey’s host. 

Jf fight King James,—as well I trust 
That fi^jht he will, and fight he must. 

The I>ady Clare behind our lines 

Shall tarry, while the battle joins." 20 

from its resemblance to a basi?i : writ, also btissinct. Prcnficr 
cap —the cap worn by apprentices. \ don’t caie, 

1 will wager my valuable helmet against a paltry cap worn by 
apprentices, that Lord Surrey has crossed the 'rill. Vet more 
—still more are coming. /<trj etc.— they is.sue from the 

hawthorn glen in a long narrow line, and make a .splendid 
show as they rush past. ‘File’ —march in a narrow line. Bravely 
—splendidly. St. Geor^e^ etc. —the patron of soldiers. Might 
—-The spectacle .liras sufficiently exciting to recall 
Sr. George to life to witness England’s banners waving. Stint 
—be scanty : generally transitive. Prate —chattering, idle- 
talk. Thou 'dst best —thou hadst best, that would be the 
best thing for you. Stint...best —you had better stop your 
gibberish. hTinating—burning with delight. This instant^ etc. 
let our men be ready for battle at once. The river — ie. the 
Tweed. As well etc. —Marmion as a veteran general could 
see that James could not delay giving battle, for his own 
safety, as his communication with Scotland was cut off; 
besides he had already made up his mind to fight. Lines — 
ranks. The battle joins— the two armies close in battle. 

4 
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XXII. 

Himself he swift on horseback threw, 

Scarce to the Abbot bade adieu; 

Far less would listen to his prayer, 

•To leave behind the helpless Clare. 

Down to the Tweed his band he drew, 5 

And muttered as the flood they view, ' 

'The pheasant in the falcon-s claw. 

He scarcji^^’ill yield to please a daw: 

Lord Angus may the Abbot awe. 

So Clare s^ll bide me.” 10 

l^ien on that dangerous ford, and deep, 

Whereto the Twe6d Leat’s eddies creep, 

He ventured desperately : 

And not a moment will he bide, 

Till squire or groom before him ride ; 15 

Headmost of all he stems the tide, 

And stems it gallantly. 

Eustace held Clare upon her horse, 

Old Hubert led her rein. 

Stoutly they braved the current's course, 20 

And though far downward driven per force, 

The southern bank they gain ; 

Behind them, straggling, came to shore, 

As best they might, the train : 

Each o’er his head his yew-bow bore, 25 

St. XXII. Muttered^ etc. —soliloquised as the army came 
in sight of the Tweed, The pheasant.^ etc. —The falcon 
(Marmion) has got the pheasant (Clara) in his power ; he 
will not give her up to please the jackdaw (Wilton). Lord 
Douglas may compel the Abbot of St. Bernard to surrender 
her to his rival. Therefore Clare must remain with him. 
Teat-^Si tributary of the Tweed Eddies — whirling waters. 
Creep to the Tweed —flow into it. Ventured desperatefy-^mB.dt 
a reckless attempt to cross. Btde —wait. iSiot...ride-^ht will 
not delay for a moment to allow hiS squire or servant to cross 
before him. Sterns the AVfe—swims against the current. Braved 
—met boldly ; resisted j passed through. Per force^hy t]je force 
of the current. Straggling—A caution^ etc. —The 

24 
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A caution not in vain ; 

Deep, need that day that every string, 

9y^et unharmed, should sharply ring. 

A.moment then Lord Marmion staid, 

'And breathed his steed, his men arrayed, 30 

Then forward moved his band, 

Until, Lord Surrey’s rear-guard won, 

He halted by a cross of stone, 

That on a hillock standing lone, 

Did all the field command. 35 

XXIII. 

Hence might they see the full array 
Of either host, for deadly fray ; 

Their marshalled lines stretched east and west, 

And fronted north and south, 

And distant salutation past 5 

From the loud cannon's mouth ; 

Not in the close successive rattle. 

That breathes the voice of modern battle, 

But slow and far between.— 

The hillock gained, Lord Marmion staid : tc 

‘‘ Here, by this cross,” he gently said, 

“ You well may view the scene. 

men carried their bows on their heads, and so kept them 
dry—a precaution which was of material help to them. Deep 
need^ It was highly necessary that every bow-string 

should be kept freeiof damp so as to give a sharp twang at 
the time of shooting. Breathed his enabled his horse 

to recover his breath. Rear-guard —guard placed behind 
an army. being reached. Standmz detached, 

overlook, give a full view of. 

&ft. XXlll. Deadly fray —mortal conflict. Marshalled — 
arranged in order. Fronted^ etc.—the English faced the south 
and the Scotch faced the north. Distant^ etc. —the two armies 
greet^ each other by the roaring of distant guns fired at 
long intervals, unlike the quick-firing guns of the modern 
times. Class— rapid. Successive succession of clatter- 

ing smind. Breathes the vaice of—\^ the sound peculiar to. 
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Here shall thou tarry, lovely Clare ; 

O ! think of Marmion in thy prayer !— 

Thou wilt not ?—well—no less my care/ .15 

Shall, watchful, for thy weal prepare —; J 
You, Blount and Eustace, are her guard, 

With ten picked archers of my train; 

With England if the day go hard, 

To Berwick speed amain.— . 20 

But, if we conquer, cruel maid. 

My spoils shall at your feet be laid, 

When hasa we meet again.’' 

He waited not for answer there, 

J^nd would not mark the maid’s despair, 

Nor heed the discontented look 25 

From either squire : but spurred amain, 

And, dashing through the battle-plain, 

His way to Surrey totk. 


XXIV. 

“-The good Lord Marmion, by my life ! 

Welcome to danger's hour I— 

Short greeting serves in lime of strife :— 

Thus have I ranged my power: 

Myself will rule this central host, 5 

Stcut Stanley fronts their right, 

No less^ etc.^X will take care of you none the less, and arrange 
for your safety. selected. With England^ 

the English fare worse, quickly retire to Berwick. spoils^ 
etc. —my share of the booty shall be at your disposaK Mark., 
etc. —notice the despairing look of Clara. Discontented look^ 
look expressive of disappointment at being obliged to stay 
away from the fight The squires were not overpleased at 
the prospect of remaining inactive watching Clara. Amain^ 
as fast as he could. DasMng^riding at full gallop. 

St. XXIV. By my life —as sure as I live. The speaker 
is Surrey, Welcomey etc. —you are welcome at this critical 
time. Shorty etc. —A brief salutation is proper at the hour 
of battle. Banged my arranged my troops. Bule^ etc* 

^lead the centre. Fronts, etc. —opposes the right wing of 
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My sons command the vaward post, 

With Brian Tunstall, stainless knight; 

Lord Dacre, with his horsemen light, 

.Shall be in rearward of the fight, lo 

And succour those that need it most. 

Now, gallant Marmion, well I know, 

Would gladly to the vanguard go; 

Edmund, the Admiral, Tunstall there, 

With thee their charge will blithely share ; 15 

There fight thine own retrainers too, 

Beneath De Burg, thy steward true.’' 

^‘Thanks, noble Surrey!" Marmion said, 

Nor further greeting there he paid; 

But, parting like a thunder bolt, 20 

First in the vanguard made a halt, 

Where such a shout there rose 
Of “ Marmion ! Marmion !" that the cry, 

Up Flodden mountain shrilling high. 

Startled the Scottish foes. 25 

XXV. 

Blount and Fitz Eustace rested still 
With Lady Clare upon the hill; 

On which (for far the day was spent,) 

The western sunbeams now were bent. 

the enemy, Vaward post —vanguard, opd. to rearguard. 
Stainless knight knight without reproach. 

** Tunstall perhatw derived his epithet of undefiled from his white armour and 
hanner, the latter beariiiK a white cock about to crow, as well as from his 
unstained loyalty and knightly faith.*’— Soott. 

Dacre —he was Warden of the West March. Shall he in 
roarward^ etc. —shall remain in the rear, and aid those in 
need of help. Edmund^ ^Ar.—Sir Edmund Howard and Lord 
Thomas Howard were the two sons of Surrey, Thomas was 
Lord High Admiral of England. Charge —command. Share 
—divide. With ihee^ etc, —they will gladly co-operate with 
you in leading the army. Beneath —under. Steward —senes¬ 
chal* . P^rting^ setting off with the speed of lightning. 
Eirsti stopped till he reached the van. Shrilling —' 

souDding;iiliarp. Started —alarmed. 

St, iElSlV, Bent-—{^\\ obliquely. The cry —the battle-cry. 
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The cry they heard, its meaning knew, 5: 

Could plain their distant comrades view ; 

Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 

“ Unworthy office here to stay f 
No hope of gilded spurs to-day.— 

But see 1 look up —on Flodden bent, 10 

The Scottish foe has fired his tent/’— 

And sudden, as he spoke. 

From the sharp ridges of the hill, 

All downward to the banks of Till, 

Was wreathed in sable smoke. 

Volumed and vast, and rolling far, 15 

T<he cloud enveloped Scotland’s war, 

As down the hill they broke ; 

Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone, 

Announced their march ; their tread alone, 

At times one warning trumpet blown, 20 

At times a stifled hum, 

Told England, from his mountain-throne 
King James did rushing come — 

Scarce could they hear or see their foes, 

Until at weapon-point they clos^.— 25, 

Its meaning knew —guessed what the cry signified, that the 
battle had commenced. Plain —distinctly. Unworthy ^ etc .— 

to remain here idle is a task not fit for a "squire. Gilded spurs 
—knighthood. No hope., etc, —we have no chance of being 
knighted by showing our valour in battle. Bent —slope of a 
hill. Fired —set fire to. The Scotch set fire to their tents 
to conceal their advance. Sharp ridges —pointed tops. All 
downward —all the ground down. Wreathed etc^ —enveloped 
in the black-smoke of tent-fire Volumed—ihiok Rolling far — 
lengthening wide. Cloud —of smoke. Enveloped — 

out the Scotch army from view. Scotland’s war’—Scotch 
warriors. Broke —rushed. Martial shout —batlle-cry. Minstrel 
martial music. Tread —tramp. At times.^.blown-^^ia 

occasional blast of bugle. Stifled subdued murmur. Told., 

etc. — warned the English that James was rapidly descending 
from the Flodden hill. Scarce^ etc. —they could hardly see 
or hear their enemy till they met at close quarters. Cflose — 
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They close, in clouds of smok^ and dust, 

With sword-sway, and with lance’s thrust ; 

And such a yell was there, 

Of sudden and portentous birth, 

As if men fought upon the eanh, 30 

And fiends in upper air : 

O life and death were in the shout, 

Recoil and rally, charge and rout, 

And triumph and despair. 

Long looked the anxious squires ; their eye 35 
Could in the darkness nought descry. 

t 

XXVI. 

At length the freshening western blast 40 

Aside the shroud of battle cast *, 

And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 

join in battle, fn clouds^ eic .—amidst dense masses of smoke 
and dust. Sword'sway —the sweep of the sword. Yell —shout. 
P^?r/^//A?//j--ominous4 foietelling the frightful slaughter that 
was to follow. As etc .—the cry was so sudden and so 

horribly significant, that it seemed that not only men were 
fighting on earth, but also devils were fighting above, and 
that the infernal cry came from the latter. Cf. The Lady of 
the Lake^i 6. 17 — 

At once there r^se bo wild a yell 
Within that diwk aud narrow dell, 

Ab hII the fiendB, from Heaven that fell, 

Mad pealed the bmner-cry of hell ! 

Life and deaths etc ,—That cry signified life and death, 
temporary retreat when a charge has failed. AW/y 
—the re-assemblrng of forces after confusion. Charge —onset. 

dispersion. O Hfe etc .—That war-cry was fraught with 
momentous issues : it meant life and death, ebb and fiow 
in the tide of battle, attack and flight, exultation of victory 
and despondency of defeat. Descty —distinguish ; make out. 

St. Freshening—growing strong, wind. 

Aside, ^.^-iHidKspelled the smoke that obscured the battle, 
fctngiv Brightening cloud —dispersing smok^. 
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And in the smoke the pennons flew, 5 

As in the storm the white seamew. 

Then marked they, dashing broad and far^ 

The broken billows of the war, 

And plumed crests of chieftains brave, 

Floating like foam upon the wave ; lO 

But nought distinct they see : 

Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 

Spears shook, and falchions flashed amain : 

'P'ell England's arrow-flight like rain ; 

Crest rose, and stooped, and rose again, 15 

^ Wild and disorderly. 

Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Mann ion’s falcon fly : 

And stainless Tunstall’s banner white, 

And Edmund Howard’s lion bright, 20 

Still bear them bravely in the fight : 

Although against them come, 

Of gallant Gordons many a one, 

And many a stubborn Badenoch-man, 


the smoke^ A beautiful simile » The banners flying in 
the smoke looked like the sea-gull m the storm. Dashing — 
rushing. Broken eie.—the mutilated columns resembling waves 
breaking upon the beach. Plumed crests —feathered head^ 
dress. Then marked^..see, Elxpl. 1 *he squires saw the com¬ 
batants furiously rushing upon one another like waves dashing 
upon the shore. The feathers of the chiefs waved like foam 
on the waves. But they could not distinctly notice anything* 
IVide raged —deepened all over the plain Spears shook — 
they fought with spears. Falchions^ etc ,—swords glittered 
fast Arroji/ ^igkt—swarms of arrows. Cr<'jri?x--pluroes on 
helmets. Bose, etc ,—were now up, now down, and up again^ 
as the chiefs, in the tumult of the battle, lowered or raised 
their heads. Falcon^\i\s banner bearing a falcon. Stainless^ 
etc.—^See St. 24. 1 . 8 . Lion —the banner bearing the British 
lion, the national cognizance of England. Bear ihem^ etc,~^ 
acquit themselves creditably in the action. GordonS'^a famous 
Highland clan. Badenoch —a mountainous tract in Inverness- 
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And many a rugged Border clan^ 

With Huntley and with Home.’ 

xxvii. 

Far on the left, unseen the while, 

Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle*, 

Though there the western mountaineer 
Rushed with bare bosom on the spear, 

And hung the feeble targe aside, 5 

And with both hands the broadsword plied. 

’Twas vain :—But Fortune, on the right, 

With fickle smile, cheered Scotland's fight. 

Then fell that spotless banner white, « 

The Howard’s lion fell ; 10 

Yet still Lord Marmion’s falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 
Around the battle-yell. 

The border slogan rent the sky ! 

A Home ! a Gordon ! was the cry ; 15. 

Loud were the clanging blows ; 

Advanced,— forced back—now low, now high, 

The pennon sunk and rose ; 

As bends the bark’s mast in the gale, 

shire. Hitntley^ Home —Scotch chiefs who commanded the left 
vring. 

St. XXVII. Left — i.e.^ Eng. left. Uvseen the luhile — 
the squires could not see the defeat of the right wing of the 
Scotch army, . Broke —routed. J^nnox^ etc.•-the troops com¬ 
manded by these Scotch chiefs. Spear —Eng. spear. 

threw away the useless shield. applied, used. 

On the right —on the right wing of the English. Fickle — 
unstable. Cheered^ etc. —gave the Scotch a temporary victory. 
Spotless banner — i.e.y Tunsiall’s. Lion—^the lion standard of 
Edmund Howard. Wavering —unsteady. Vet stilf etc, — 
But the falcon flag of M. kept floating though not steadily, 
as the war-cry of the Scotch became more loud round it. 
Slogan —war-cry. Bent —pierced. Loudj etc.—the Borderers 
dealt ringing blows. Advanced, etc, —the flag of M. was seen 
now movii;^ forward, now retreating, at one time sinking low 
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When rent Are rigging* shrouds, and sail, ao 

It wavered mid the foes. 

No longer Blount the view could bear :—- 
** By heaven, and all its saints, I swear, 

1 will not see it lost { 

Filz-Eustace, you with Lady Clare 25 

May bid your beads, and patter prayer, 

I gallop to the host.’' 

And to the fray he rode amain, 

Followed by the archer train. 

The fiery youth with desperate charge, 30 

Made, for a space, an opening large,— 

• The rescued banner rose,— 

But darkly closed the war around, 

Like pine-tree, rooted from the ground, 

It sunk among the foes. 35 

Then Eustace mounted too;—yet staid. 

As loth to leave the helpless maid, 

When, fast as shaft can fly, 

Blood-shot his eyes, his nostrils spread, 

The loose rein dangling from his heac|, 40 

Housing and saddle bloody red, 

• 

the next moment rising high. —the ropes that extend 

the sails. Shrouds —the ropes supporting a mast. As bendsy 
etc —.Just as the mast of a ship bends in a storm when the 
tackle and sails are torn away, so the banner of Marmion 
could scarcely lemain steady among the enemy. I will not 
see it lost — I will not remain here inactive and see the banner 
fall. Bid your beads— your prayers by Counting them on 
the beads. Patter —repeat in a monotonous tone. Fiery — 
impetuous. Desperate reckless onset. Made an open- 

iftg beat back the enemy. Space —time. Pescuedy etc* 

—the banner, being freed, was up once more. Darkly^ etc .— 
Scotch pressed on all sides in thick masses, and it sank 
aLi'<^ong them like an uprooted pine-tree. Yet staidy etc. — 
but he paused as if he was reluctant to leave Clara alone. 
Fas by. e/c.—quick as an arrow. Blood shot etc. — with eyes 
red as ^:ilood. ‘His’ refers to ‘steed’ below. Spread — extended. 
Danglifig —hanging. Housing— ; an ornamental 
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Lord Marmion’s ateed rushed by : 

And Eustace, maddening at the sight, 

A look and sigh to Clara cast, 

To mark he would return in haste, 45 

Then plunged into the fight. 

XXVIII. 

Ask me not what the maiden feels, 

Left in that dreadful hour alone : 

Perchance her reason stoops or reels ; 

Perchance a courage, not lier own, 

Braces her mind to desperate tone.— 

The scattered van of England wheels; 

She only said, as loud in air 
The tumult roared, “ Is Wilton there ?’’ 

They fly, or maddened by despair, 

Fight but to die,—“ Is Wilton there ?” 

With that, straight up the hill there rode 
Two horsemen drenched with gore. 

And in their arms a helpless load, 

A wounded knight they bore. 

His hand still strained the broken brand ; 

His arms were smeared with blood and sand. 
Dragged from among the horse's feet, 

covering of a horse. Rush£d by —flew past him. Maddening 
the sight of the riderjess horse infuriated Eustace. He 
looked at Clara, signed to ner that he would soon return, and 
then threw hirhself headlong into the thickest of the fray. 

St. !KXV 11 I> Reason stoops —brain does not work, i.e,, 
her mind is distracted. Reels^b^comts unsteady. Courage 
not her nw'w—unusual courage for a woman. Braces —nerves. 
Desperate reckless state. Perhaps some unearthly cour¬ 

age imparts an unusual strength to her mind. Scattered van^ 
broken front. IVheels^turns to retreat As hud as the 
tumult of battle roared loud in the air, ie,^ amid the din 
of general confusion. Maddened etc, —in the frenzy of despair. 
iVith thaf&*c ,— just then two horsemen, all stained with blood, 
came straight up the hill, bearing a wounded and helpless 
knight. held fast; grasped. ArmS’-^Bxmoxar.Smear- 

ed —coveitid; Dragged —extricated: qualifles ‘Marmion.’ Dinted 


5 


10 


. ^5 
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With dinted sbieid, And helmet beat, 

The falcon-crest and pltnnage gone, 

Can that’be haughty Marmion ? 

Young Blount his armour did unlace, 

And gazing on his ghastly face, 

Said—“ By Saint George, he’s gone I 
That spear-wound has our,master sped. 

And see the deep cut on bis head \ 

Good night to Marmion/’— 

“ Unnurtured Blount! thy brawling cease : 

He opes his eyes,’’ said Eustace; “ peace !” 

• XXIX. 

When, doffed his casque, he felt free air, 

Around ’gan Marmion wildly stare ;— 

“ Where’s Harry Blount ? Fitz-Eustace where ? 
Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare! 

Redeem my pennon,—charge again ! 5 

Cry—‘Marmion to the rescue !—Vain ! 

Last of my race, on battle plain 

That shout shall ne’er be heard again !— 

Yet my last thought is England’s :—fly, 

To Dacre bear my signet-ring ; to 

rell him his squadrons up 10 bring:— 
Fiiz-Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie; 

Tunstall lies dead upon the field, 

His life-blood stains the spotless shield : 

— marked with sword-cuts and lance-thrust. Beaf —beaten, 
battered. C 7 ofie —torn off. unloose ; unfasten. Sped 

—despatched, killed, /^eep cu/- sash, Vnnur/ured not 
properly brought up. BrazaUn^—noxse. Peace— silent. 

Bt.XXlX. 1*2, When M. could breathe fresh air 
after the removal of his helmet, he began to gaze wildly 
around. ‘Doffed’—being taken off. Linger^ are you 

waiting here, ye cowards ? ‘Heart of hair’—timid as hare. 

recover. Vei my last thoujfht etc ,— I now will not think 
of self; all my thoughts are for my country, To Dacre^ eU,^ 
give my seal to Dacre, so that he may kuow that you bear a 
message from me. This was said to Blount. Dacre acted as 
advised by M. When the division of Edmund ^^s routed, 
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Edmund is down :—my life is reft;— 15 

The Admiral alone is left. 

Let Stanley charge with spur of fire,— 

With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 

Full upon Scotland's central host, 

Or victory and England's lost.— so 

Must 1 bid twice ?—hence, varlets ! fly ! 

Leave Marmion here alone to die "— 

They parted, and alone he lay ; 

Clare drew her from the sight away, 

Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 25 

And half he murmured,—** Is there none 
Of all my halls have nurst, 

Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water, from the spring, 

To slake my dying thirst!" 3c 

XXX. 

O woman ! in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made ; 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel ihou !— 

the Admiral stood firm, and Dacre advancing to his support 
with the reserve of cavalry kept the victors in check. Hie 
—hasten, taken from me. With spur etc. —with all 

his energy. With Chester )ete. —with the men of Chester and 
Lancashire. Or etc. —otherwise defeat is certain, and the 
case of England is hopeless. attendants ; now it 

is a word of contempt. Drew etc. —left his presence. Pain — 
the agony of death. Wrung forth —extorted, forced. Lowly 
eie. —deep groan. Of all etc. —among all whom 1 have 
supported. Blessedsyn^^x.. Slake —quench. 

St. XXX. 1-6. A familiar quotation. The Critical 
Review remarks that these are the smoothest, sweetest, and 
tenderest lines in the whole poem. Hours of case —times of 
comfort. Uncertain —fickle. Coy —reserved, shy. Variable 
—cbangeal^le. Light guivering^shaking ih^ least breeze. 
Wringstvnst. Brow —forehead.— A ministering angel etc. 
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Scarce were the piteous accents said. 

When, with the Baron’s casque, the maid 
I'o the nigh streamlet rati; 

Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears; lo 

The plaintive voice alone she hears, 

Sees but the dying man. 

She stooped her by the runnel’s side, 

But in abhorrence backward drew ; 

For, oozing from the mountain’s side, 15 

Where rageci^the war, a dark red tide 
Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 

^ Where shall she turn l^behold her mark, 

A little fountain cell, 

Where water, clear as diamond spark, 20 

In a stone basin fell. 

Above, some half-worn letters say, 

Drink, weary pilgrim, drink and pray, 

For the kind soul of Sibyl, Grey, 

—an angel giving comfort. EiXpl. During our moments of 
comfort women are flighty, inaccessible, fastidious, and as apt 
to change as the shadow cast by the trembling poplar at the 
slightest breeze. But when pain and grief dishgurs our feature, 
they soothe us like ministering angels. Cf. Barbauld :— 

When parohod with tliirst, with hung'or wasted, 

Her friendly hand rcfrc»»hmcut gave ; 

How Kweet the coarsest food has tasted. 

What cordial in the siinplu wave. 

Cf. also Montgomery :— 

The mother, daughter, wife, 

Strews with fresh flow-el's narrow way of life. 

In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 

All angel-guard of loves and graces lie. 

Piteous accents fitted to excite pity. The maid — 
Clara. Forgot, She forgot her antipathy, her injuries, 

and her apprehensions. The dying words of M. appealing 
for compassion deeply moved her. Stooped -bent down. 
Runnel-^B. running brook. started back in horror. 

trickling. Dark-red, etc —a stream of blood was 
coagulating on the blue water. Behold, etc —lo, she notices a 
small fountain with a roof over, whence the water, pure is 
diamond, fell into a stone reservoir //atfworm-^pSLttidXly 
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Who built this cross Md, well, 25 

She filled the helm, and back she hied, 

And with surprise and joy espied 
* A Monk supporting Marniion s head ; 
lA pious man, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought, 3 ^ 

To shrieve the dying, bless the dead. 


XXXI. ^ 

Deep drank Lord Marmion of the wave, 

And, as she stopped his bro^y to lave 
*‘Is it the hand of Glare,'’ he said, 

'*Of injurdfPBdMWShce, bathes my head ! 

Then, as remembrance rose,—* 5 

<‘Speak not to me of shrift or prayer ! 

I must redress her woes. 

Short space, few words, are^mine^^to spare ; 

Forgive and listen, gentle Clare ! 

“Alas V’ she said, “the while,— tc> 

O think of your immortal weal! 

In vain for Constance is your zeal; 

She—died at Holy Isle.” 

Lord Marmion started from the ground. 

As light as if he felt no wound ; 15 

Though in the action burst the tide, 


obliterated. Dubious uncertain edge—uncercain, tr¬ 

eatise the battle was not yet deci^d, and the edge might, by 

the movement of the combatants, become the centre of the 
battle. Foueht —which was still being fought, not yet ovei. 

receive confession, and grant absolution. Bless the 
invoke peace to the souls of the dead. 
o4.***iarxXL wash, bathe. As>m*rose — as the thought 

of Constance came to his mind. do not speak o 

ronfession absolution, or prayer. ‘Shrift*— ^noun from shrtveL 

promises to make 

amelads to (Constance for the injuries he has done her. Short 
shace etc — have but a short time to live, and can s^ak only 
SJfefl’v ra# r/r-1«»« time you had ra^er devote for 
Sjl teknaVor^wul in the next world. Z>n/-solic,tude. 

I" as he leapt. Burst, etc-ibit 
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In torrerita from hlff wounded side. 

‘‘Then it wa| trutn/' he said —“1 knew 
That the dark presage must be true.—* 

I would the Fiend, to whom belongs 20 

The vengeance due to all her wrongs, 

Would spare me but a day ; 

For wasting fire, and dyine gioan, 

And priests slain on the altar stone, 

Might bribe him for delay. 25 

It may not be I —This dizzy trance— 

Curse on yon marauder’s lance, 

And doubly'cunsed my 
,A sinful heart fhakes feeBWflannT^ 

Then, fainting, down on earth he sunk, 30 

Supported by the trembling Monk. 

XXXII. 

With fruitless labour, Clara bound, 

And strove to stanch the gushing wound ; 

blood flowed in streams from his wound. Dark presage —see 
3. 13. 18. / would etc, —I wish that the Devil, whose right 

it is to punish me for the wrongs I have done to Constance, 
would allow me to live for a single day. Wasting fire — 
fire that lays waste. Dyin^ groan —death-groan of priests 1 
mean to kill. Bribe —induce. Delay —respite. / would,,, 
delay, Hlzpl. Marmion feels that he has deeply injured 
Constance, and so looks upon himself as about to fall into 
the hands of the Devil. But he longs to be revenged on her 
murderers and wants time. To live but one day on earth he 
offers a bribe to the Devil, He will do the work pleasing to 
him, namely, butcher the priests at their altars, and set fire to 
their properties. giddy. Trance —a state in which 

the soul appears to leave the body. M. felt his brain reeling, 
and was lapsing into catalepsy. CursCy etc,— accursed be the 
lance of that plundering Borderer. Failing— A sinful^ 
e/c.—consciousness of sin takes away strength from one’s arm. 
Cf. Hamlety 3. i : “Thus conscience does make cowards of 
us all.” 

8t. XXXII. dressed the wound. Strove^ etc,— 

tried to stop the copious flow of blood from the wound. 
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The Monk, with unavailing cares^ 

Exhausted all the Church’s prayers. 

Ever, he said, that, close and near, 5 

A lady’s voice was in his ear, 

And that the priest he could not hear, 

For that she ever sung, 

“/» the lost battle^ borne down by the flying^ 

Where mingles war*s rattle with groans of the 
dying !” 10 

So the notes rung.— 

“ Avoid thee. Fiend ;—with cruel hand. 

Shake not the dying sinner’s sand !—• 

O, look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer's grace divine : 15 

O, think on faith and bliss! 

By many a death-bed I have been, 

And many a sinner’s parting seen, 

But never aught like this.” 

The war, that for a space did fail, 20 

Now trebly thundering swelled the gale, 

Unavailing cares —fruitless trouble. Exhausted^ etc. —read all 
the prayers prescribed by the Church of Rome for the dying. 
Ever^ etc. —M. said that the voice of a lady was continually 
ringing in his ears, which prevented him from iistenitg to the 
monk’s prayers. She ever sung —this was the buiden of her 
song. In the lost etc. —see 3. 10. The ominous song is repeat¬ 
ed here to produce a solemn effect on the soul of the doomed 
sinner. So the etc. —these were the words that continued to 
sound in his ear. Axfoid thee —be gone. This is said by 
the monk. Shake not etc, —do not hasten his death. ‘To 
shake sand’ is to cause the sand of an hour-glass to run out 
more quickly by agitating it. Life is often compared to an 
hour-glass from which the sand is ever pouring. Cf. 3 Henry VI. 
14 : “The sands are numbered that make up my life.” Cf. 
also Pericles. 5. 2 : 

Now out' snndH are nimoet ruta ; 

More a little, and then dumb. 

Sign etc. —the cross of Sybil Grey, which is the sign of man’s 
salvation. Think on etc, —bestow your thoughts now on 
religion and peace hereafter. death. Fail —abate. 

Now raged with redoubled fury. Swelled the gale 
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And Stanley ! was the cry ; 

A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 

And lired his glvizing e) e : 

With dying hand above his hea l 25 

He shook the fragment of his l>lade, 

And shouted “Victory ! - 
Charge, Chester, Charge I On, Stanley, on 
Were the last words of Marmion. 

XXXIII. 

By this, though deep the evening fell, 

Still rose the battle’s deadly swell : 

For still the Scots, around their king. 

Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 

Where’s now their victor vaward wing, 5 

Where Huntley, and where Home ? 

O ! for a blast of that drcid horn, 

On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

—loaded or filled the atmosphere. etc .—The face 

of M. beamed with joy on hearing that cry. I'ired- —animated. 
Glazing —fixed and glass-like. The eye of a dying man loses 
its spark and becomes pale. Ott —forward. 

St. XXXill Though, eic, —aUhough darkness had settled 
upon the field, the dm of the bloody conflict was still heard. 
Rin^i^ —circle. Flxpl. The Scottish centre now attacked on 
both flanks, formed into a circle, and fought obstinately. V'ic/or 
etc. —the viciorious wing of the Scots commanded by 
Huntley and Home. It appears the borderers under Home, 
after their first success, began to pillage. Dread horn —the 
magic horn of Howland. Fonfarabia or Fuenterrabia is a 
frontier town of Spain on the Bay of Biscay at the western 
end of the Pyrenees, 30 miles from Roncesvalles. Here king 
Charles halted with his main army on his way back to France 
from Spain. His rear-guard, commanded by Roland and 
Oliver, fell into an ambuscade in the defile of Roncesvalles, 
in tlie Pyrenees. With 20,000 men ihev encountered a large 
pagan army under Marsilius. Roland might have informed 
Charlemagne of his danger by blowing his enchanted horn. 
But he disdained to do so, and fought with, the Saracens till 

25 
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That to King Charles did come, 

When Rowland brave, and Olivier, 

And every paladin and peer. 

On Roncesvalles died ! 

Such blasts might warn them, not in vain, 

To quit the plunder of the slain, 

And turn the doubtful day again, i 3 

While yet on Flodden side, 

Afar, the Royal Standard flies, 

And round it toils, and bleeds, and dies, 

Our Caledonian pride ! 

In vain the wish, for far away. 

While spoil and havoc mark their way, ' 20 

Near Sibyl's Cross the plunderers stray. 

“O lady,” cried the Monk, “away !” 

And placed her on her steed, 

And led her to the chapel fair, 25 

Of Tilmouth upon Tweed. 

There all the night they spent in prayer, 

And, at the dawn of morning, there 
She met her kinsman, Lord Fitz-Clare. 

only 50 of his men survived. On the approach of another 
large army of pagans he blew his horn, but it was then too 
late. Rowland and Oliver were the two most famous knights 
of Charlemagne. There was keen rivalry between them in 
feats of chivalry. Hence the proverb, “A Rowland for an 
Oliver,’^ meaning ‘tit for tat.^ -Charlemagne, 

emperor of France ; b. 742, d. 814. Paladin —knight; this 
word ought to be synonymous with ‘peer’ here, as the paladins 
of Charlemagne were his twelve peers of France. Warn ihem^ 
etc ,—such a blast as that might warn Huntley and Home 
and the borderers under them to give up loot, Turn^ etc .— 
change the fortune of the battle now going rather against the 
Scots. Totls,^ etc, —mark the climax. The flower of the 
Scotch army are struggling, bleeding and biting the dust round 
the royal standard. ‘Caledonia’ was the name given to Scot¬ 
land by the Romans. lS^iL„way .—The ground they have 
passed is strewn with the dead with their bodies stripped. 
Stray —straggle ; wander from the course. Tilmouth^'m 
N ortb u miierland. 
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But as tliey left the darkening heath. 

More desperate grew^the strife of death. 

The English shafts in volleys hailed, 

In headlong charge their horse assailed; 

Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep 
l‘o break the Scottish circle deep, 

That fought around their king. 

But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 

Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow, 

0 Unbroken v'as the ring ; 

The stubborn spear-men still made good 
Their dark impeneirabie wood, 

Each stepping where his comrade stood, 

The instant that he fell. 

No thought was there of dastard flight; — 

Linked in the serried phalanx tight, 

Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 

As fearlessly and well; 

Till utter darkness closed her wing 
O’er their thin host and wounded king. 

Then skilful Surrey’s sage commands 
Led back from strife his shattered bands; 

And from the charge they drew, 

St. XXXIV. /« volleys kaild^ rained like a shower of 
hails. In headlong^ etc. —The English cavalry made a furious 
attack. Front.,Mng, Bxpl. The English horse made a 
simultaneous attack on all sides to break through the dense 
mass of the Scots that still gathered round their king. 

— soldiers armed with bills, a kind of axe. Bxpl. Although, 
the arrows poured thick as snow, the cavaliers rushed like 
whirlwinds, and the bill-men inflicted fatal strokes with their 
axes, still the Scotch circle remained compact. Maeie good— 
maintained. Dark—ih\z]^. Impenetrable wood — dose array. 
BxpL The lancers obstinately held their ground, presenting an 
unassailable hedge of spears, and filing up the gap the moment 
a soldier feW.Serried —compact. Phalanx —a compact body 
of men. Closed her wrVzif—enveloped. Ixd withdrew. 

Shattered bands^ mutilated regiments. From,,dlu0~-^]\x^% as 
huge sea-waves, after inundating the land, rush back to the 


5 


lo 


15 


20 
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As mountain-waves, from wasted lands, 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 

Then did their loss his foemen know ; 

Their king, their lords, their rnightisl low, 

They melted from the field as snow, 

W^hen streams are swoln and south winds blow, 30 
Dissolves in silent dew. 

Tweed's echoes heard the ceaseless plash. 

While many a broken band 
Disordered, through her currents dash. 

To gain the Scottish land : 

To town and tower, to down and dale, 

To tell red Flodden's dismal tale, 

And raise the universal w'ail. 

Tradition, legend, tune and song, 

Shall many an age that wail prolong : 

Still from the sire the son shall iiear 
Of the stern strife, and carnage drear, 

ocean,^ so the attacking columns of Surrey, after completing 
the destruction of the enemy, fell back upon the leserve. Tlirn 
..Jcnoio —The Scots then perceived the full extent of their 
loss, llieir the chiefs of the Scotch at my 

had fallen. They ?nclted..,dcw. Elxpl. As the snow is turned 
into dew in contact with the hot winds from the south which 
bring rains and swell the rivers, so the Scotch army silently 
drew off from the field after the battle. Plash —dash in water ; 
splash. Dashy the verb should be singular. Toiuer — Castle, 
To iell^ etc. —to announce the disastrou?. news of the Flodden 
Field. Universal wail :— 

‘*Tlio victors hud iiJMmt 5000 men blnin, fho Scotfi twice that inimhor at kiint. 
iUifc the I 0 .SM lay not .so much in tLo iiMrnI»t;i of tho yhiin tit> in thoir raiiks and 
finality. The English lost very few mou of fUstniotiuii 'I’ho Meot.s left on the 
held tho king, two biahopH, t\vi> abliots, twelve carla, thirteen lotds, and fivfs 
oldest .sons of pours. The number of gentlemen slain was beyond cal(*ulation. 
Scarce a family of eminence but had an ancestor killed at Eloddeu.” Gyuadfalhcr < 
Tnh'9, 

Tuna —music. Song —lay. Shall, etc .—shall preserve the 

memory «Df the battle for a long time to come. Slern-^ 


35 


40 
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Of Flodden’s fatal field, 

Where shivered was fafr Scotland’s spear, 

And broken was her shield. 45 

' t 

xxxv. 

, Day dawns upon the mountain’s side :— 

There, Scotland, lay thy bravest pride, 

Chiefs, knights, and nobles, many a one: 

The sad survivors all are gone. 

View not that corpse mistrustfully, 5 

Defaced and mangled though it be; 

Nor to yon Border castle high 
•Look northward with upbraiding eye; 

Nor cherish hope in vain, 

'I'hat, journeying far on foreign strand, 10 

The Royal pilgrim to his land 
May yet return again. 

He saw the wreck his rashness wrought; 

Reckless of life, he desperate fought, 

And fell on Flodden plain: 15 

And well in death his trusty brand, 

obstinate. Carna^i^e drear —horrid slaughter. Whe 7 -c*^*shield — 
where the arms of Scotland were disgraced. 

St, XXXV. lhavest pride —the flower of her army of 
which she was so proud. ‘Pride’ is abstract for concrete. 
The sad, etc ,— Those who outlived the day, fled home in a 
pitiable condition. View not, etc .— do not look upon that 
dead body as if you did not believe that it was the king’s. 
“The Scots were much disposed to dispute the fact that 
James IV. had fallen on F. Field. Some said he had retired 
from the kingdom, and made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem.”— 
G. Tales. Defaced —hard to recognise. Mangled — mutilated, 
Ilorder castle —Home castle in J 3 erwickshire. Upbraiding eye 
—reproachful look. Royal pilgrim—'ll was supposed that 
James had undertaken a pilgrimage to Jerusalem to white¬ 
wash his sins for rising against his father, and breaking his 
faith with Henry VIII. The ground for this supposition was 
that the English could not show the iron-belt constantly worn 
by James. He saw, etc. —James witnessed the disastrous result 
of his rashness. Reckless —careless. IVell.,,slain—His death 
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Firm clenched within his manly hand, 

Beseemed the monarch slain. 

But, O ! how changed since yon blithe night ! 

Gladly I turn me from the sight, 

Unto my tale again. 

XXXVI. 

Short is my tale :—Fiiz-Eustace’ care 
A pierced and mangled body bare 
To moated Lichfield's lofty pile; 

And there, beneath the southern aisle, 

A tomb, with Gothic sculpture fair, 5 

Did long Lord Marmion^s image bear. 

(Now vainly for its site you look ; 

’T was levelled, when fanatic Brook 
The fair cathedral stormed and took ; 

But, thanks to Heaven, and good Saint Cliad, to 
A guerdon meet the spoiler had.) 

There erst was martial Marmion found, 

His feet upon a couchant hound, 

highly became the king as he lay grasping his trusty sword. 

St. XXXVI. Care bare —carefully carried. IJchJield^ etc- 
the Cathedral of Lichfield in Staffordshire, near Tam worth* 
Eustace had mistaken the corpse of M. Moated— a 
ditch round it. Image —effigy. Vainly etc.— image of M. 
disappeared long ago. Le^>clled —demolished. Fanatic— 
jealous. Brook —Scott sj^ys : — 

“The storm of Lichfield Cathedral, which had hoen garrisoned on the pait 
of the king Charles I., took place in the groat Civil War, Lord Urook, a Pailia- 
tuentary leader, who commanded the assailant^, was shot with a munket-hali 
through the visor of his helmet The royalists remarked that ho was killed by a 
shot nrod from St. Chad’s Cathedral, and uyuu 8t. Chad’s day, and received his 
death-wound in the very eye with whicli, ho had said, ho hoped to see the ruin 
of all the Cathedrals in England. The magnificent church of Lichfield sufforud 
cruelly upon this occasion.” 

Stormed and took —assaulted and captured. St. Chad —or 
Ceadda, was the first bishop of Lichfield. He was previously 
a monk at Holy Island. Guerdon meet —fitting reward (ironi¬ 
cal). .S'/'y/—-formerly, Afartiaiy etc ,—an effigy of M. was set 
up there. Couchant—T^cumhe.TaX ; lying down with the head 
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His hands to heaven upraised ; 

And all around, on scutcheon rich, 15 

And tablet carved, and fretted niche, 

His arms and feats were blazed. 

And yet, though all was carved so fair, 

And priests for Marmion breathed the prayer, 

The last Lord Marmion lay not there. 20 

From Etlrick woods a peasant swain 
Followed his lord to Flodden plain, 

One of those flowers, whogn. plaintive lay 
In Scotland mourns as wede away ;** 

Sore wounded, Sybil's Cross he spied, 25 

•And dragged him to its foot, and died. 

Close by the noble Marmion’s side. 

The spoilers stripped and gashed the slain, 

And thus their corpses were raista'en : 

And thus in the proud Baron’s tomb, 30 

The lowly woodsman took the room. 

XXXVII. 

Less easy task it were to show 

Lord Marmion’s nameless grave and low. 

They dug his grave e'en where he lay, 

But every mark is gone : 

erect *. a heraldic term. Scutcheon rick —splendid shield# 
Canted /('r^/iff/-»sculptured flat. ornamented. Niche-^ 

a recess in a wall for statues, etc. jPeats —exploits. Biased--- 
blazoned, represented. Peasant swain —a low-class rustic. 
Flowers^ etc. —the reference is to the ballad of Tke Flowers of 
Ike Foresty which mourns the desolation of Scotland after 
Flodden. ‘Flower’ here means a peasant, because peasants 
are the flowers or ornaments of a country. So says Goldsmith :— 

Blit a bold potwantry, tholr country’s piide, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplled- 

Plainiive lay —mournful song. Wede away —weeded out, ex¬ 
tirpated. mortally. Gashed— 

St. XXXVII. L^ss etc. —it would be more difficult. Low 
—simple, humble. Fvery mark is ^one —no sign exists by 
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Time's wasting hand has done away 
The simple Cross of Sybil Grey, 

And broke her font of stone; 

But yet from out the little hill 
Oozes the slender springlet still. 

Oft halts the stranger there, 

For thence may best his curious eye 
The memorable field descry : 

And shepherd boys repair 
To seek the water-flag and rush, 

And rest them “by the hazel-bush. 

And plait their garlands fair ; 

Nor dream they sit upon ihe grave 
'I'hat holds the bones of Marmion brave. 
When thou shalt find the little hill, 

With thy heait commune, and be still. 

If ever in temptation strong, 

Thou left’st the right path for the wrong; 
If ever devious step thus trod, 

Still led thee farther from the road ; 

Dread thou to speak presumptuous doom 
On noble Marmion's lowly tomb ; 

But say, '' He died a gallant knight. 

With sword in hand, for England’s right.” 


5 


lO 


>5 


20 


25 


which to know his grave. Timers eic, —the destroying influ¬ 
ence of time has removed the cross. F 7 ‘ont —the fountain-cell 
mentioned in 30. 19. Plait -weave. Commune —consult. 
With thy heart etc, —Pause and think of the fate of M, Cf. 
Psalms^ 4. 4 : 

Stand in awo, and siu not: commune with your own heart upon your bed, 
and bo stilt 

Devious —erring. The road —the right path. Dread^ etc .— 
do not be so rash as to curse M. at his grave, for you are not 
proof against sin. Cf. Pope :— 

Lot not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolt to throw, 

Or deal damnation round the land 
On oacb, I judge thy foe. 

Right —cause. Elxpl. If you ever took a false step under 
some irresistible temptation, and if successive false steps took 
you farther from the right course, then pause to condemn M 
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• < xxxvin. 

I do not rhyme to that dull elf, 

Who cannot image to himself, 

That all through Flodden’s dismal night, 

Wilton was foremost in the fight; 

That, when brave Surrey’s steed was slain, 5 

’Twas Wilton mounted him again ; 

'Twas Wilton’s brand that deepest hewed 
Amid the spearmen’s stubborn wood : 

Unnamed by Holinshed or Hall, 

He was the living soul of all; 10 

That, after figlit. his faith made plain, 

^le won his rank and lands again ; 

And charged his old paternal shield 
With bearings won on Flodden field. 

Nor sing 1 to that simple maid, 15 

To whom it must in terms be said, 

That king and kinsmen did agree 
To bless fair Clara’s constancy ; 

Who cannot, unless I relate, 

at his grave, but say, he died fighting bravely on behalf of 
England. 

St. XXXVIII. /o — wnXe poetry for. jyull elf — 

simpleton, fool, i—4. Bxpl. I do not write for that dullard 
who requires to be told that throughout the battle Wilton was 
ever in the front. Flodtictis —the battle began at 4 in 
the afternoon, and lasted till the night was far advanced. 
Mounted^ etc, —gave Suney his own horse. Deepest heufed^ etc, 
—dealt the hardest blows, and made the widest gaps in the'*' 
serried rows of Scotch spears. Holinshedy Hall —English 
chroniclers who lived in the 16th century. They make no 
mention of Wilton in their accounts of the battle. Living 
-soul —centre ; inspiring spirit. Faith,, etc. —his loyalty having 
been clearly proved, he was restored to his rank and estates. 
Charged with bearins^s devices upon. Bearings —figures. 
Nor sin^ /, etc, —my poem is also not meant for that dull 
maid who requires to be told in so many words that Clara’s 
unshaken love was finally rewarded by the king and her 
relations. In terms —distinctly, directly. Bless — reward. Un- 
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Paint to her mind the bridal’s state : 20 

That Wolsey’s voice the blessing spoke, 

More, Sands, and Denny, passed the joke : 

That bluif King Hal the curtain drew, 

And Catherine’s hand the stocking threw'; 

And afterwards, for many a day, 25 

That it was held enough to say, 

In blessing to a wedded pair, 

“Love they like Wilton and like Clare !” 

L’ENVOY. 


TO THE READER. 

Why then a final note prolong, 

Or lengthen out a closing song, 

Unless to bid the gentles speed, 

/^ss I relate —wiihout my rel.iting it. Who cannot^ etc, —who 
(the simple maid) cannot picture to herself the grand marriage 
ceremony that succeeded, unless I make a particular mention 
of jt. Scott means that it is only superfluous to add that the 
marriage of Wilton and Clara followed. Wolseys, etc .— 
Cardinal Wolsey pronounced his blessing upon the happy 
pair. More —Sir Thomas, Lord High Chancellor of England 
Sands —Sir William, Chamberlain. Denny—^\x Anthony, 
Gentleman of the Privy Chamber. Passed the joke —spoke 
the usual wedding jest. Bluff —boisterous, rough. See 5 22. 34. 
Hall —Henry. The curtain dre^v —opened the curtain of the 
* bridal bed the morning after the wedding. Catherine —wife 
of king Henry. Stockimr threw —P'ormerly it was the custom 
to throw the stockings of the bride at the head of the bride¬ 
groom. If the aim succeeded, it was considered a lucky omen 
for’the thrower. Afterwards., etc, —For a long time afterwards* 
it was held a sufficient blessing to a newly married couple 
to say “May they love each other as Wilton and Clare !” 

IJEnvoy —“A sort of postcript, sent with poetical composi¬ 
tions, and serving either to recommend them to the attention 
of sonoe particular person, or to enforce the moral of them.”— 
Tyrwhiit, Gentles— gentle readers. Speed —luck. Rede —tale, 
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Who long, have listed to my rede ? 

To statesmen grave, if such may deign 5 

To read the rninstrers idle ^strain, 

Sound head, clean hand, and piercing wit, 

And patriotic heart, as Pitt! 

And garland for the hero's crest, 

And twined by her he loves the best; 10 

To every lovely lady bright, . 

What can 1 wish but faithful knight ? 

To every faithful lover too, 

What can I wish but lady true ? 

And knowledge to the studious sage; 15 

^nd pillow to the head of age. 

To thee, dear schoolboy, whom my lay 
Has cheated of thy hour of play, 

Light task, and merry holiday ! 

To all, to each, a fair good night, 20 

And pleasing dreams, and slumbers light 1 

story. If such^ etc—\{ any such (statesman) may condescend 
to read the simple poem of the minstrel. Sound heady etc.^ 
I wish to such a statesman a clear head, freedom from corrup¬ 
tion, sharp intelligence, and the patriotism of Pitt. Garland-- 
laurel. I'winedy e(c.-kn\i by bis lady-love. Studious sa^e— 
scholar. Pillow— comfort. Cheatedy prevented from 
spending the lime in play. Light easy work. 



QUESTIONS AxND ANSWERS. 

Ques- 89. Describe the farewell scene between 
Marmion and Douglas. 

Ans. Before the niornitig had far advanced, M. hade his host, 
Earl of Doiiglai, farewell, and olVerod him his hand—which the 
latter declined, saying, he would not touch the hand of a man 
of the type of M. who w'a.s every way liis inferior. This insult 
hit M. hard. He said that if 1 ) had J-ieen a younger person, 
he would liave killed him on the spot. JVJ. then defied D. at 
his own castle and called him a liar; whereupon the old earl 
ordered hi.s men to raise the drawbridge and let down the portcullis 
to cut off the escape of M. Marmion, how'ever, got the start of 
him, rlearod the gate with a bound, and fiew as an arrow^ over 
the bridge. 1 ). then ordered horses to he ready to give M. chase ; 
hut remembering that he was an ambassador and guest, cciuntor- 
niunded his order, regretting that he should have allowed hi.s 
passion to get the better of hi.s judgment. 

Ques. 90. Point out any dramatic incidents in this 
Canto. 

Am. ( 1 ) T he meeting between Do Wilton and Clara is very 
flramalic. «Slie notices the armour on the ground with the breast¬ 
plate pitTced. Her mind naturally turns to Wilton whom she 
supposes dea<l, and the next moment Wilton is before her 

( 2 ) The dying Marmion praying for water, ami Clara fetching 
it, is a very striking scene and excites a dramatic interest. 

Ques. 91. Sketch the story of De Wilton. 

Ann, Lady Clara was wooed by Wilton and ISlarmion. She 
preferred the former, for which Marmion wanted to get him out 
of his W'ay, He charged Wilton with disloyalty, and produced 
forged documents in support of the accusation. Wilton appealed 
to ti ial by combat for the vindication of his honour. The duel 
was fought at Cottiswold between Marmion and Wilton, and the 
latter was worsted. He was now publicly disgraced, and left 
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Ill's native land on a pilgrimajfo to distant shr|^lie.s. After travelling 
over a large part of Knrope and, the East in ^Iio di.sguiso of a 
Palmer, he ariived at Norha'm and Was to beeonio tfie guide 

of Marniion to Holy Rood. He agreed, and set out at the break 
of day with M. and his tollowors. They hailed the lirsb night at 
(litford. Here, at a Pictish namp, M. and W. fought a nocturnal 
combat. . thought he {Ighttll^ with the ghost of Wilton 
and was easily ihifeated. Throughout the rest of the journey 
Wilton accoiup lined Marniion but did not disclose himself. It 
was at the Tantallon Casllo that ho first discovered himstilf to 
tho Eail^f Douglas, and met Clara alter years of separation. Ho 
left that Castle before M., bore a distinguished part at the battle 
o^‘ Flodden, cleared his name from the atigrna east upon il, and 
was finally rewarded hy tho hand of Clara. 

Ques. 92. Account for the different versions of the 
fight at the Pictish Camp as ^ven by M and Wilton. 

Ah8. Maiinion said that ho fought vdih the gliost of Wilton. 
Wilton said that M. recogmstal him in flesh. Tlxis apparent ili.scre- 
pancy is explained hy tho fiu-t that when AI. rode out to the camp 
hi' W'as so tortured with roinorse and fear f(»r Cimstance, that he 
became a ti) superstition, and saw his mortal eiiem^’ starting 

from the grave. Wilton, on the other hand, knoiv notliing about 
the state of Maniiioii’s nmid, ainl believed that his enemy was 
overpowered l)y fhe i'onsciousnoss ol wrong and the dread of veil* 
goance. 

Ques. 93. Point out any fine simile in this canto. 


(1) 

As in.sea-mew. 

2G. 

5- 

0. 

(■2) 

Idunied.wave. 

20, 

9- 

-10. 


Ad V aueed.foes. 

27. 

17 

~21. 

(4) 

Like.foes. 

27, 

34- 

-35. 


Ques. 94. Sketch the Battle of Flodden. 

A'W. 1'ho battle of Flodden was fought on 0th tSept. 151*1. 
The Eng, army was coirmiandod by the Earl of Surrey, thi? 
{Scotch army, by King James. The Scottish army was encamped 
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upon FImUlea hill which overlooked Millfield Plain, Here it was 
so advantageously placed that Surrey did not venture to attack 
it there. So he made a flank movement and threw his whole 
army on the rear of James, thus interrupting his coniniunicatiori 
with Scotland. James was now aliariiied. He set fire to his camp* 
and under cover ot smoke descended the hill, his army marching 
in four ceduinns, with a reserve of Lothian men under Earl 
well. ‘J’he Eng. were also divided into four bodies, with a reserve 
of cavalry led by Dacro. 

The loft wing of the Scots, commanded by the Elarl of Huntly 
rind Lo.^'d Home, and chiefly consisting of the Borderert, threw 
into disorder the right wing of the English under Sir Edmund 
Howard. Horvard was relieved by tlie Bastard Heron, while the 
cavalry undci Da'jre held the victors in check. The second division 
of the English, commanded by Thomas Hbw^ard, routed the Scottish 
division coruinandod by Crawford and Montrose. The men of 
Huutloy and Home, after their first success, took to plundering, 
caring little how the battle w’eiit. Thus matters happened on the 
Scottish left. Upon the right of James's army, a division of 
Highlanders, comiiijinded by Lennox and Argyle, were so mu''ii 
annoyed by the 1 volleys of English arrows, that they gave way* 
and being attacked at once in flank and rear by Sir Edward Stanley 
with the men of Cheshire and Lancashire, were routed with great 
slaughter. i 

The centre of the Scotch army, commanded by the king, consisted 
of the choicest of his nobles and gentry. They attacked Surrey 
with the greatest fury and, for a time, had the better. The 
English seemed to lose the battle, when Stanley who had defeated 
the Highlanders, came up on one flank of the king’s division ; 
Thomas Howard, who had conquered Crawford and Montrose, 
assailed them on the other. The Scots showed the most undaunted 
courage. Uniting themselves with the reserve under Bothwell, 
they formed themselves into a circle, with their spears extended 
on every^ side, and fought obstinately. Bows being now useless, 
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the English advanced with their bills, a huge weapon which made 
ghastly wounds. But they could not. force the Scots either 
break or retire, although the carnage was dreadful. Janies himself 
died amid his warlike peers and loyal gentry. Night fell without 
the battle being absolutely decided ; for the Scotch centre kept 
their ground, and Home and Dacre held each other at bay. But 
during the night, the remainder of the Scottish army silently 
drew off from the bloody field .—Adapted from G, T, 

Quea. 95. Discuss the merits of 3cott's descriptioti 
of the battle of Plodden. 

Am^ 4 ^Wliere, out of Homer, will you find so grand a soug of 
battle ? And it is all the grander to us, because it is not a hymn 
of victory, but of sublime defiance under the frowns of hostile 
fortune. The greatest among Scotchmen lias shed a pathetic 
light upon the ruins of a terrible national disaster.— Dovlic. 

The battle scene at Flodden, where his hero meets death, is 
the finest of all Scott’s poetry. Nowhere else in the Euglish 
language is there a war picture so full of life and fire as this.— 
ARN01.1D. 

Of all the poetical battle.? which have been fougiit, from the days 
of Homer to those of Mr. Southey, there is jione at all comparable 
for interest and animation, for breadth of drawdng and magnificence 
of effect, with that of Mr, Scott.— Jeffrey. 

Ques. 96- What further light Is thrown in this 
canto on the character of Marmion ? 

Alls. The nobler side of Marmion’s character revealed itself in 
his death. He forgot the loss of fame that would be his when 
the truth about Constance came to be known, and thought only 
of making some reparation to Constance. 

The warlike baron is dismissed from life whilst all the noble 
([ualities of his nature are in the ascendant. We pass away 
from the heartless treachery against Constance, and the nilaerabie 
self-seeking that made light of crime and dishonour to attain its 
ends. We now see only the unselfish loyalty of a patriotic soldier 
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and atatesmau, wfju lovos Ins country so deeply, that when her 
interests are at stake, even the terrors of the grave cease to a])pal 
him. Whatever may happen afterwards, it matters not. His last 
thought must he hors.—D ovle 


GENERAL QUESTIONS. 

Ques. 97. To what class of poetry does Marmion 
belong ? What are the peculiar characteristics of 
such poetry ? 

A 7is. Marmion is a hal/ad poem. The word ‘ballad’ coliie.s from 
Italian hallare^ to dance, and is lit. a s(jng sung in daneing. A 
ballarl is a popular song, narrative or sentimental, in simple 
homely verses, each sung commonly to the same tunc. — Weiistkr. 

Constructed upon a regular model, these ballads abound in 
certain regularly reourring passages, turns of expressions, and 
epithets. These commonplaces are incessantly enlivened by some 
stroke of pieturcsi^ue doHcription, some\ivi(l painting of natural 
objects, some bursts ot Himplc heroism, and some touch of pathos.— 
SllAW. 

I knew a very wise man that believed that if a man were 
permitted to make all the ha/lads, ho need not care w ho should 
make the law of a nation.—FmcTcitioH. 

Ques. 98- Show thfi.t the octosyllabic stanza is 
best suited to narrative poetry- 

An(*, Besides being forcible and animated, the eight-syllable 
stanza is capable of certain varieties denied to the heroic. Double 
rhymes, for instance, are congenial toil, which often give a sort 
of <lothi<! richness (I. Int. 204) to its cadences. It is a wild measure 
(3. Int. 152) and “ flows on like cloud, stream, or gale. ” (3. Int. 
21—22). It may also be rendered more or less rapid bj’’ varying 
the accent, and by adding or dropping an occasional syllable. Its 
principal merit is that it runs belter into sentences than any 
length of line. 



INTRODUCTION TO CANTO II. 4OI 

Ques. 99. To what period of Scottish history does 
'Marmion belongr ? 

Ane. The reign of JamoB IV. of Scotland. 

Ques. 100. What is the full title of Marmion ? 
Discuss its propriety. 

Am. The full title is 3farmion : A Tale, of Flodden Fields 

Scott justifies the title thus ; “ The present story turns upon 
the private adventures of a fictitious character : but is called a 
Tale of yiodden Field, because the hero’e fate is connected with 
that memorable defeat, and the causes which led to it. 


INTRODUCTION TO CANTO SECOND. 

TO THK REV. JOHN MARRIOTT, M. A. 

Ashesiielt JEfirick Forest. 

The scenes are desert now and bare, 

Where flourish’d once a forest fair, 

When these waste glens with copse were lined, 

And peopled with the hart and hind. 

Yon Thorn—perchance whose prickly spears, 5 
Ha ve fenced him for three hundred years, 

While fell around his green compeers— 

Yon lonely Thorn, would he could tell 
The changes of his parent dell, 

Since he, so grey and stubborn now, 10 

Waved in each breeare a sapling hough ! 

Would he could tell how deep the shade, 

A thousand mingled branches made, 

How broad the shadows of the oak. 

How clung the rowan to the rock, 15 

And through the foliage showM his head, 

With narrow leaves and berries red ; 

What pines on every mountain sprung. 

O’er every dell what birches hung, 

In every breeze what aspens shook, 20 

What alders shaded every brook I 


26 
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“Here, in my shade," methinks .he’d say, 

“The mighty stag at noon tide lay : 

The wolf I’ve seen, a fiercer game, 

(The neighbouring dingle bears his name), 25 

With lurching step around me prowl. 

And stop against the m^on to howl ; 

The mountain boar, on battle set, 

His tusks upon my stem would vhet; 

While doe, and roe, and red-deer good, 30 

Have bounded by, through gay green-wood. 

Then oft. from Newark’s riven tower, 

Sallied a Scottish monarch’s power ; 

A thousand vassals mustere’d round, 

With horse, and hawk, and horn, and hound ; 35 

And I might see the youth intent, 

Guard every pass with crossbow bent; 

And through the brake the rangers stalk, 

And falc’ners hold the ready hawk ; 

And foresters, in green-wood trim, 40 

Lead in the leash the gazehounds grim, 

Attentive, as the bratchet’s bay 
From the dark covert drove the prey. 

To sleep them as he broke away. 

The startled quarry bounds amain, 4 5 

As fast the gallant greyhounds strain ; 

Whistles the arrow from the bow, 

Answers the harquebuss below'; 

While all the rockin hills reply. 

To hoof clang, hound, and hunter’s cry, 50 

And bugles ringing lightsomely.” 

Of such proud huntings, many tales 
Yet linger in our lonely dales, 

Up pathless Ettric, and on Yarrow, 

Where erst the outlaw drew his arrow. 55 

But not more blithe that sylvan court, 

Than we have been at humbler sport; 

Though small our pomp, and mean our game, 

Our mirth, dear Marriott, was the same. 
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Remember'st thou my greyhounds true ? 60 

O’er holt or hill there never flew, 

From slip or leash there never sprang, 

More fleet of foot, or sure of fang. 

Nor dull, between each merry chase. 

Passed by the intermitted space : 65 

For we had fair resource in store. 

In Classic, and in Gothic lore : 

We marked each memorable scene, 

And held poetic talk between ; 

Nor hill, nor brook, we paced along, 70 

But had its legend or its song. 

All silent now—for now arc still 
Thy bowers, untenanted Bowhill ! 

No longer, from thy mountains dun, 

The yeoman hears the well-known gun, 75 

And while his honest heart glows warm, 

At thought of his paternal farm. 

Round to his mates a brimmer Alls, 

And drinks, ‘*The Chieftain of the Hills 
No fairy forms, in Yarrow’s bowers, 80 

Trip o’er the walks, or tend the flowers, 

Fair as the elves whom Janet saw 
By moonlight dance on Carterbaugh; 

No youthful Baron’s left to grace 

The Foresi-Sheriff’s lonely chase, 85 

And ape, in manly step and tone. 

The majesty of Oberon ; 

And she is gone, whose lovely face 
Is but her least and low'est grace ; 

Though if to Sylphid Queen ’twere given, 90 

To show our earth the charms of heaven, 

She could not glide along the air, 

W^ith form more light, or face more fair. 

No more the widow’s deafened ear 

Grows quick that lady’s step to hear ; 95 

At noontide she expects her not, 

Nor busies her to trim the cot ; 

Pensive she turns her humming-wheel. • 
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Or pensive cooks her orphans' meal ; 

Yet blesses, ere she deals their bread, lOO 

The gentle hand by which they’re fed. 

From Yair,—which hills so closely bind, 

Scarce can the Tweed his passage find, 

Thougii mucli he fret, and ciiafe, and toil, 

Till all his eddying currents boil,— 105 

Her long-descended lord is gone, 

And left us by the stream alone. 

And much I miss those spoitive boys, 
Companions of my mountain joys, 

Just at the age ’twixt boy and youth, no 

When thought is .speech, and speech is Irutfi. 

Close to my side, with what delight 
They pressed to hear of Wallace wight, 

When, pointing to his airy mound, 

I called his ramparts holy ground ! 115 

Kindled their brows to hear me speak 
And 1 have smiled, to feel my cheek, 

Despite the difference of our years, 

Return agdun the glow of theirs. 

Ah. happy boys ! such feelings pure, 120 

They will not, cannot, long endure; 

Condemned to stem the world's rude tide, 

You may not linger by the side ; 

For Fate shall thrust you from the shore, 

And Passion ply the sail and oar. i 25 

Yet cherish the remembrance still. 

Of the lone mountain and the rill; 

For trust, dear boys, the time will come, 

When fiercer transport shall be dumb, 

And you will think right frequently, 130 

But, well 1 hope, without a sigh, 

On the free hours that we have spent 
Together, on the brown hill’s bent. 

When, musing on companions gone, 

We doubly feel ourselves alone, 135 

Something, my friend, we yet may gain. 
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There is a pleasure in this pain : 

It soothes the love of lonely rest» 

Deep in each gentler heart impressed. 

’Tis silent amid wordly toils, 140 

And stifled soon by mental broils; 

But in a bosom thus prepared. 

Its still small voice is often heard. 

Whispering a mingled sentiment, 

'Twixt resignation and content. 145 

Oft in my mind such thoughts awake, 

By lone St. Mary's silent lake ; 

Thou know'st it well,—nor fen, nor sedge. 

Pollute the pure lake’s cr3'Stal edge; 

Abrupt and sheer, the mountains sink 150 

At once upon the level brink ; 

And just a trace of silver sand 
Marks where the water meets the land. 

Far in the mirror, bright and blue» 

£ach hill's huge outline you may view ; 155 

Shaggy with heath, but lonely bare. 

Nor tree, nor bush, nor brake is there. 

Save where, of land, yon slender line 
Bears thwart the lake the scattered pine. 

Yet even this nakedness has power, 160 

And aids the feeling of the hour ; 

Nor thicket, dell, nor copse you spy. 

Where living thing concealed might lie ; 

Nor point, retiring, hides a dell. 

Where swain, or woodman lone, might dwell; 165 
There's nothing left to fancy's guess. 

You see that ail is loneliness : 

And silence aids—^though the steep hills 
Send to the lake a thousand rills ; 

In summer tide, so soft they weep, 17c 

The sound but lulls the ear asleep ; 

Your horse's hoof*tread sound too rude. 

So stilly is the solitude. 

Nought living meets the eye or ear. 
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But well I ween the dead are near ! 175 

For though, in feudal strife, a foe 
Hath laid Our Lady’s chapel low. 

Yet still, beneath the hallowed soil, 

The peasant rests him from hte toil, 

And, dying, bids his bones be laid, 180 

Where erst his simple fathers prayed. 

If age had tamed the passions’ strife, 

And fate had cut my ties to life, 

Here have 1 thought, ’iwere sweet to dwell, 

And rear again the chaplain’s cell, 185 

Like that same peaceful hermitage, , 

Where Milton longed to spend his age, 

’Twere sweet to mark the setting day. 

On Bourhope’s lonely top decay ; 

And, as it faint and feeble died, 190 

On the broad lake, and mountain's side, 

To say, Thus pleasures fade away ; 

Youth, talents, beauty thus decay. 

And leave us dark, forlorn and grey 

Then gaze on Dryhope’s ruined tower, 195 

And think on Yarrow’s faded Flower : 

And when that mountain sound 1 heard, 

Which bids us be for storm prepared,— 

The distant rustling of his wings. 

As up his force the Tempest brings— 200 

’ Fwere sweet, ^ere yet his terrors rave 
To sit upon the wizard's grave ; 

That wizard Priest’s whose bones are thrust, 

From company of holy dust; 

On which no sunbeam ever shines— . 205 

(So superstition’s creed divines)— 

Thence view the lake, with sullen roar. 

Heave her broad billows to the shore; 

And mark the wild swans mount the gale, 

Spread wide through mist their snowny sail, 210 
And ever stoop again to lave 
^heir bosoms on the surging wave : 
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Then, when against the driving hail 
No longer might my plaid avail. 

Back to my lonely home retire, 215 

And light my lamp, and trim‘my fire : 

There pondfliP«>'er some mystic lay. 

Till the wi^jtale had all its sway, 

And, in the oittern’s distant shriek, 

I heard unearthly voices speak, 220 

And thought the Wizard Priest was come. 

To claim again his ancient home ! 

And bade my busy fancy range, 

To frame him fitting shape and strange, 

* Till from the task my brow I cleared, 225 

And smiled to think that I had feared. 

But chief, ’twere sweet to think such life^ 

{Though but escape from fortune’s strife), 
Something most matchless good and wise, 

A great and grateful sacrifice ; 230 

And deem each hour, to mu>ing given, 

A step upon the road to heaven. 

Vet him, whose heart is ill at ease. 

Such peaceful solitudes 'displease ; 

He loves to drown his bosom’s jar 235 

Amid the elemental war : 

And my black palmer’s choice had been 
Some ruder and more savage scene, 

Like that which frowns round dark Loch>skene 
There eagles scream from isle to shore : 240 

Down all the rocks the torrents roar : 

O’er the black waves incessant driven. 

Dark mists infect the summer heaven : 

Through the rude barriers of the lake, 

Away its hurraing waters break, 245 

Faster and whiter dash and curl, 

Till down yon dark abyss they hurl. 

Rises the fog smoke white as snow. 

Thunders the viewless stream below. 

Diving, ris if condemned to lave 
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Some demon's subterranean cave, 

Who, prisoned by enchanter’s spell, 
Shakes the dark rock with groan and yell. 
And well that palmer’s form and mien 
Had suited with the stormy scene, 

Just on the edge, straining his ken, 

To view the bottom of the den. 

Where, deep deep down and far within, 
Toils with the rocks the roaring linn ; 
Then, issuing forth one foamy wave 
And wheeling round the Giant’s Grave, 
White as the snowy charger’s tail, 

Drives down the pass of Moffaldale. 
Marriot, thy harp, on Isis strung 
To many a Border theme has rung: 

Then list to me, and thou shalt know 
Of this mysterious Man oi Woo. 

CANTO SECOND. 

THE CON VINT. 

* I 

The breeze, which swept away the smoke, 
Round Norham Castle rolled. 

When all the loud artillery spoke, 

With lightning-flash, and thunder-stroke, 
As Marmion lieft the Hold. * 

It curled not Tweed alone, that breeze. 

For, far upon Northumbrian .seas. 

It freshly blew, and strong, 

Where, from high Whitby’s cloistered pile, 
Bound to Saint Cuihbert's Holy Isle, 

It bore a bark along. 

Upon the gale she stooped her side, 

And bounded o’er the swelling tide, 

As she were dancing home : 

The merrj* seamen laughed, to see 
Their gallant ship so lustily 
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Furrow the green sea-foam. 

Much joyed they in their honoured freight; 

For, on the deck, in chair of state, 

The Abbess of Saint Hilda J>laced, 20 

With five fair nuns, the galley graced. 

II 

’Twas sweet to see these holy maids, 

Like birds escaped to green-wood shade. 

Their first flight from the cage. 

How timid, and how curious too, 

For all to them was strange and new, 5 

And all the common sights they view, 

Their wonderment engage. 

One eyed the shrouds and swelling sail, 

With many a benedicite ; 

One at the rippling surge grew pale, 10 

And would for terror pray ; 

Then shrieked, because the sea-dog, nigh. 

His round black head and sparkling eye. 

Reared o'er the foaming spray: 

And one would still adjust her veil, 15- 

I>isordered by the summer gale, 

Perchance,lest some more worldly eye 
Her dedicated charms might spy; 

Perchance, because such action graced 
Her fair-tftrned arm and slender waist. 20 

Light was each simple bosom there, 

Save two, who ill might pleasure share,— 

The Abbess and the Novice Clare* 

in 

The Abbess was of noble blood, 

But early took the veil and hood, 

Fre upon life she cast a look, 

Or knew the world that she forsook. 

Fair too she was, and kind had been 
As she was fair, but ne'er had seen 


5 ' 
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For her a timid lover sigh, 

Nor knew the influence of her eye ; 

Love to her ear was but a name, 

Combined with vanity and shame; lo 

Her hopes, her fears, her joys, were all 
Bounded within the cloister wall: 

The deadliest sin her mind could reach, 

Was of monastic rule the breach; 

And her ambition's highest aim, 15 

To emulate Saint Hilda’s fame. 

For this she gave her ample dower, 

To raise the convent’s eastern tower; 

For this with carving rare and quaint, 

She decked the chapel of the saint, 20 

And gave the relique-shrine of cost, 

With ivory and gems embost. 

The poor her convent’s bounty blest, 

The pilgrim in its halls found rest. 

IV 

Black was her garb, her rigid rule 
Reformed on Benedictine school ; 

Her cheek was pale, her form was spare ; 

Vigils, and penitence austere, 

Had early quenched the lijjht of youth, 5 

But gentle was the dame in sooth ; 

Though vain of, her religious sway,* 

She loved to see her maids obey, 

Yet nothing stern was she in cell, 

‘And the nuns loved their Abbess well. 10 

Sad was this voyage to the dame ; 

Summoned to Lindisfarne she came, 

There, with Saint Cuthbert’s Abbot old. 

And Tynemouth’s Prioress, to hold 
A chapter of Saint Benedict, 15 

For inquisition stern and strict, 

On two apostates from the faith, 

And, if need were, to doom to death 
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Nought say I here of Sister Clare, ^ • 

Save this, that she was young and fair ; 

As yet a novice unprofessed, 

I,oveIy and gentle, but distressed. 

She was betrothed to one now dead, 

Or worse, who had dishonoured fled. 

Her kinsman bade her give her hand 
To one who loved her for her land : 

Herself, almost heart-broken now, 

Was bent to take the vestal vow, 

And shroud, within Saint Hilda*s gloom, 

Her blasted hopes and withered bloom. 

vi 

She sate upon the galley’s prow, 

And seemed to mark the waves below; 

Nay, seemed, so fixed her look and eye, 

To count them as they glided by. 

She saw them not—'twas seeming all— 

Far other scene her thoughts recall,— 

A sun-scorched desert, waste and bare, 

Nor wave, nor breezes, murmured there ; 
There saw she, where some careless hand 
O’er a dead corpse had heaped the sand. 

To hide rt till the jackals come. 

To tear it from the scanty tomb. 

See what a woful look was given, 

As she raised up her eyes to heaven 1 

vii 

Lovely and gentle, and distressed— 

These charms might tame the fiercest breast 
Harpers have sung, and poets told, 

That he, in fury uncontrolled, 

The shaggy monarch of the wood, 

Before a virgin, fair and good, 
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Hath pacified his savage mood. 

But passions in the human frame 
Oft put the lion's rage to shame ■, 

And jealousy, by dark intrigue, lO 

With sordid avarice in league, 

Had practised, with their bowl and knife, 

Against the mourner's harmless life. 

This crime was charged 'gainst those who lay 
Prisoned on Cuthbert' islet gray. 15 

VIII 

And now the vessel skirts the strand 
Of mountainous Northumberland ; * 

Towns, towers, and halls, successive rise 
And catch the nuns' delighted eyes. 
Monk-wearmouth soon behind them lay, 5 

And Tynemouth^s piiory and bay ; 

They marked, amid her trees, the hall 
Of lofty Seaton-Delaval; 

They saw the Blythe and Wansbeck floods 

Rush to the sea through sounding woods ; 10 

They past the tower of Widderington, 

Mother of many a valiant son; 

At Coquet-isle their beads they tell. 

To the good Saint who owned the cell ; 

Then did the Alne attention claim, 15 

And Warkworth, proud of Percy's name ; 

And next, they crossed themselves, to hear 
The whitening breakers sound so near, 

Where, boiling through the rocks they roar 
On Dunstanborough's caverned shore; 20 

Thy tower, proud Bainborough, marked they 
there, 

King Ida’s castle, huge and square, 

From its tall rock look grimly down. 

And on the swelling ocean frown; 

Then from the coast they bore away, 

And reached the Holy island's bay. 


*5 
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. IX 

The tide did flow us flood-mark gain, 

And girdled in the Saint’s domain : 

For with the flow and ebb, its atyle 
Varies from continent to isle ; 

Dry-shod, o’er sands, twice every day, 5 

The pilgrims to the shrine find way ; 

'I'wice, every day, the waves efface 
Of staves and sandalled feet the trace. 

As to the port the galley flew, 

Higher and higher rose to view 10 

he castle, with its battled walls, 
he ancient Monastery’s halls, 

A solemn, huge, and dark-red pile. 

Placed on the margin of the isle. 


In Saxon strength that Abbey frowned. 

With massive arches broad and round, 

That rose alternate, row and row. 

On ponderous columns, short and low. 

Built eie the art was known. 

By pointed aisle, and shafted stalk, 

Tiie arcudes of an alley’d walk 
To emulate in stone. 

On the detp walls, the heathen Dane 
Had poured his impious rage in vain ; 

And needful was such strength to these, 

Exposed to the tempestuous seas. 

Scourged by the wind's eternal sway, 

Open to rovers fierce as they, 

Which could twelve hundred years withstand 15 
Winds, waves, and northern pirates’ hand. 

Not but that portions of the pile, 

Rebuilded in a later style. 

Showed where the spoiler’s hand had been ; 

Not but the wasting sea-breeze keen 
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Had worn the pillar's carving quaint, 
And mouldered in his niche the saint, 
And rounded, with consuming power, 
The pointed angles of each tower ; 

Yet still entire the Abbey stood, 

Like veteren worn but unsubued. 

XI. 

Soon as they neared his turrets strong, 
The maidens raised Saint Hilda’s song, 
And with the sea-wave and the wind, 
Their voices, sweetly shrill, combined, 
And made harmonious close ; 

Then, answering from the sandy shore, 
Half-drowned amid the breakers’ roar, 
According chorus rose : 

Down to the haven of ihe Isle, 

The monks and nuns in order file, 

From Cuthberl’s cloisters grim ; 
Banner, and cross, and reliques there. 
To meet Saint Hilda’s maids, they bare 
And, as they caught the sounds on air, 
They echoed back the hymn. 

The islanders, in joyous mood, 

Rushed emulously through the flood 
To hale the bark to land ; 
Conspicuous by veil and hood, 

Signing the Cross, the Abbess stood, 
And blessed them with her hand. 


XII. 

Suppose we now the welcome said, 
Suppose the Convent banquet made : 

All through the holy dome, 
Through cloister, aisle, and gallery, 
Wherever vestal maid might pry, 

Nor risk to meet unhallowed eye, 
The stranger sisters roam : 
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Till fell the evening damp with dew, 

And the sharp sea-breeze coldly blew. 
For there even summer night is chill. 
Then, having strayed and gazed their fill, 
They closed around the fire ; 

And all, in turn, essayed to paint 
The rival merits of their saint, 

A theme that ne'er can tire 
A holy maid ; for, be it known, 

That their saint's honour is their own. 

Xlll. 

•Then Whitby's nuns exulting told. 

How to their house three barons bold 
Must menial service do ; 

While horns blow out a note of shame. 
And monks cry—‘"Fye upon your name 
In wrath, for loss of sylvan game. 

Saint Hilda’s priest ye slew.” 

“This, on Ascension-day, each year. 
While labouring on our harbour-pier, 
Must Herbert, Bruce, and Percy hear.” 
I'hey told, how in their convent cell, 

A Saxon princess once did dwell. 

The lovely Edelfled ; 

And how, of thousand snakes, each one 
Was changed into a coil of stone. 

When holy Hilda prayed ; 

Themselves, within their holy bound, 
Their stony folds had often found. 

They told how sea-fowls' pinions fail, 

As over Whitby’s towers iney sail, 

And, sinking down, with flutterings faint, 
They do ihtir homage to the saint. 

XiV. 


Nor did Saint Cuthbert's daughters fail 
To vie with these in holy tale : 
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H is body^s resting-place, of old, 

How oft their patron changed, they told ; 

How, when the rude Dame burned their pile, 
The monks fled forth from Holy Isle; 

O’er northern mountain, marsh, and moor, 
From sea to sea, from shore to shore. 

Seven years Saint Cuthbert’s corpse they bore. 
They rested them in fair Melrose ; 

But though, alive, he loved it well. 

Nor there his reliques might repose; 

For, wondrous tale to tell ! 

In his stone coffin forth he rides 
A ponderous bark for river tides, • 

Yet light as gossamer it glides. 

Downward to Tilmouth cell. 

Nor long was his abiding there. 

For southward did the saint repair ; 
Chester-le-Street and Ripon saw 
His holy corpse are Wardilaw- 
Hailed him with joy and fear ; 

And, after many wanderings past, 

He chose his lordly seat at last, 

Where his cathedral, huge and vast, 

Looks down upon the Wear. 

There, deep in Durham's Gothic shade. 

His reliques are in secret laid ; 

But none may know the place, 

Save of his holy servants three, * 

Deep sworn to solemn secrecy. 

Who share that wondrous grace. 

XV. 

Who may his miracles declare ? 

Even Scotland’s dauntless king and heir 
(Although with them they led 
Galwegians, wild as ocean’s gale, 

And Lodon's knights, all sheathed in mail, 
And the bold men of Teviotdale,) 

Before his standard fled. 
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'Twas he, to vindicate his reign. 

Edged Alfred^s falchion on the Dane, 

And turned the conqueror back again, 
When, with his Norman bowyer band, 

He came to waste Northumberland. 

XVI. 

But fain Saint Hilda’s nuns would learn 
If, on a rock, by Lindisfarne 
Saint Cuthbert sits, and toils to frame 
The sea-born beads that bear his name ; 
^Such tales had Whitby's fishers told. 

And said they might his shape behold, 

And hear his anvil sound ; 

A deadened clang,—a huge dim form, 

Seen but and heard, when gathering storm. 
And night were closing round. 

But this, as tale of idle fame, 

The nuns of Lindisfarne disclaim. 

XVII. 

While round the fire such legends go. 

Far different was the scene of woe, 

Where in a secret aisle beneath. 

Council was held of life and death. 

It was^ore dark and lone that vault. 
Than the worst dungeon cell; 

Old Colwulf built it, for his fault, 

In penitence to dwell. 

When he, for cowl and beads, laid down 
The Saxon battle-axe and crown. 

This den, which, chjlling every sense 
Of feeling, hearing, sight. 

Was called the Vault of Penitence, 
Excluding air and light, 

Was by the prelate Sexhelm, made 
A place of burial for such dead, 

As, having died in mortal sin, 

27 
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Might not be laid the church within. 

'Twas now a place of punishment: 
Whence if so loud a shriek were sent, 

As reached the upper air, 

The hearers blessed themselves, and said, 
The spirits of the sinful dead 
Bemoaned their torments there. 

XVIII. 

But though, in the monastic pile, 

Did of this penitential aisle 
Some vague tradition go, 

Few only, save the Abbot, knew 
Where the place lay ; and still more few 
Where those who had from him the clue 
To that dread vault to go. 

Victim and executioner 

Were blindfold when transported there. 

In low dark rounds the arches hung, 

From the rude rock the side>walls sprung 
The gravestones, rudely sculptured o’er. 
Half sunk in earth, by time half wore. 
Were all the pavement of the floor; 

The mildew-drops fell one by one, 

With tinkling splash, upon the stone. 

A cresset, in an iron chain, 

Which served Jo light this drear domain, 
With damp and darkness seemed to strive 
As if it scarce might keep alive ; 

And yet it dimly served to show, 

The awful conclave met below. 

XIX. 

There, met to doom in secrecy. 

Were placed the heads of convents three : 
All servants of St. Benedict, 

The statutes of whose order strict 
^ On iron table lay; 
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In long black dress, on seats of stone, 
Behind were these three judges shown 
By the pale cresset’s ray. 

The A^bbess of Saint Hilda there 
Sate for a space with visage bare, 

Until, to hide her bosom’s swell. 

And tear-drops that for pity fell. 

She closely drew her veil. 

Yon shrouded hgure, as I guess. 

By her proud mien, and flowing dress, 

Is Tynemouth’s haughty Prioress, 

And she with awe looks pale ; 

•And he, that Ancient Man, whose sight 
Has long been quenched by age’s night, 
Upon whose wrinkled brow alone. 

Nor ruth, nor mercy’s trace is shown, 
Whose look is hard and stern,— 

Saint Cuthbert’s Abbot is his style ; 

For sanctity called, through the aisle. 

The Saint of Lindisfarne. 

XX. 

Before them stood a guilty pair; 

But though an equal fate they share, 

Yet one alone deserves our care. 

Her sex a page’s dress belied— 

The cloSk and doublet, loosely tied, 
Obscured her charms, but could not hide. 
Her cap down o’er her face she drew; 
And on her doublet breast, 

She tried to hide the badge of blue, 

Lord Marmion’s falcon crest. 

But at the Prioress’ command, 

A monk undid the silken band, 

That tied her tresses fair, 

And raised the bonnet from her head, 
And down her slender form they spread, 
In ringlets rich and rare. 
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Constance de Beverley they know, 

Sister professed of For.tevraud, 

Whom the church numbered with the dead, 
For broken vows and convent fled. 

XXI. 

When thus her face was given to view, 
(Although so pallid was her hue. 

It did a ghastly contrast bear 

To those bright ringlets, glistering fair). 

Her look composed, and steady eye. 
Bespoke a matchless constancy ; 

And there she stood so calm and pale. 

That, but her breathing did not fail. 

And motion slight of eye and head, 

And of her bosom, warranted 

That neithtr sense nor pulse she lacks. 

You might have thought a form of wax. 
Wrought to the very life, was there ; 

So still she was, so pale, so fair. 

XXII. 

Her comrade was a sordid soul. 

Such as does murder for a meed ; 

Who, but of fear, knows no control, 

Because his conscience, seared and foul. 
Feels not th'e import of his deed : 9 
One whose brute feeling ne'er aspires 
Beyond his own more brute desires. 

Such tools the Tempter ever needs 
To do the savagest of the deeds ; 

For them no visioned terrors daunt. 

Their nights no fancied spectres haunt; 

One fear with them, of all most base— 

The fear of death,—alone finds place. 

This wretch was clad in frock and cowl. 

And shamed not loud to mourn and howl ; 
H;s body on the floor to dash, 
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And crouch like hound beneath the lash ; 

While his mute partner, standing near. 

Waited her doom without a tear. 

XXIII. 

Yet well the luckless wretch might shriek. 

Well might her paleness terror speak ! 

For there were seen in that dark wall, 

Two niches, narrow, deep and tall; 

Who enters at such grisly door, 5 

Shall ne'er, I wean, find exit more. 

In each a slender meal was laid, 

*Of roots, of water, and of bread : 

By each, in Benedictine dress. 

Two haggard monks stood motionless ; to 

Who, holding high a blazing torch. 

Showed the grim entrance of the porch : 

Refiecting back the smoky beam. 

The dark*red walls and arches gleam. 

Hewn stones and cement were displayed, 15 

And building tools in order laid. 

XXIV. 

These executioners were chose. 

As men who were with mankind foes, 

And, with despite and envy fired, 

Into the cloister had retired ; 

Or who, in desperate doubt of grace, 5 

Strove, by deep penance, to efface 
Of some foul crime the stain; 

For, as the vassals of her will. 

Such men the church selected still. 

As either joyed in doing ill, 10 

Or thought more grace to gain, 

If, in her cause, they wrestled down 
Feelings their nature strove to own. 

By strange device were they brought there 
They knew not how, and knew not where. • 


15 
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XXV. 

And now that blind old Abbot rose. 

To speak the Chapter’s doom. 

On those the wall was to enclose, 

Alive, within the tomb ; 

But stopped, because that woful maid, 5 

Gathering her powers, to speak essayed. 

Twice she essayed* and twice in vain ; 

Her accents might no utterance gain ; 

Nought but imperfect murmurs slip 

From her convulsed and quivering lip ; lO 

*Twixt each attempt all was so still, , 

You seemed to hear a distant rill— 

*Twas ocean’s swell and falls ; 

For though this vault of sin and fear 

Was to the sounding surge so near, 15 

A tempest there you scarce could hear, 

So massive were the walls. 

XXVI. 

At length an effort sent apart 
The blood that curdled to her heart. 

And light came to her eye. 

And colour dawned upon her cheek, 

A hectic and a fluttered streak, 5 

Like that left on the Cheviot peak. 

By Autumn’s stormy sky ; \ 

And when her silence broke at length. 

Still as she spoke, she gathered strength. 

And armed herself to bear. 10 

It was a fearful sight to see 
Such high resolve and constancy^ 

In form so soft and fair. 

XXVII. 

“I speak not to implore your grace ; 

Well know 1 for one minute’s space 
Successless might 1 sue; 
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Nor do I speak your prayers to gain : 

For if a death of lingering pain, 5 

To cleanse my sins, be penance vain. 

Vain are your masses too. 

I listened to a traitor’s tale, 

1 left the convent and the veil ; 

For three long years I bowed my pride, 10 

A horse-boy in his train to ride ; 

And well my folly’s meed he gave, 

Who forfeited, to be his slave. 

All here, and all beyond the grave. 

He saw young Clara’s face more fair, 15 

He knew her of broad lands the heir. 

Forgot his vows, his faith forswore. 

And Constance was beloved no more. 

’Tis an old tale, and often told ; 

But, did my fate and wish agree, 20 

Ne’er had been read, in story old. 

Of maiden true betrayed for gold, 

That loved, or was avenged, like me. 

XXVIII. 

“The king approved his favourite’s aim ; 

In vain a rival barred his claim. 

Whose fate with Clara’s was plight. 

For he attaints that rival’s fame 

With treason’s charge—and on they came, 5 

In ny>rtal lists to hght. 

Their oaths are said. 

Their prayers are prajed. 

Their lances in the rest are laid, 10 

They meet in mortal shock ;— 

And hark 1 the throng, with thundering cry. 

Shout ^Marmion, Marmion ! to the sky, 

De Wilton to the block 1’ 

Say ye, who preach Heaven shall decide 
When in the lists two champions ride. 

Say, was Heaven’s justice here ? 
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When, loyal in his love and faith, 

Wilton found overthrow or death, 

Beneath a traitor's spear. 

How false the charge, how true he fell, zo 

This guilty packet best can tell.” 

Then drew a packet from her breast. 

Paused, gathered voice, and spoke the rest. 

XXIX. 

“Still was false Marmion's bridal staid ; 

To Whitby's convent fled the maid, 

The hated match to shun. 

* Ho ! shifts she thus ?’ King Henry cried,— t 
*Sir Marmion, she shall be thy bride, 5 

If she were sworn a nun.* 

One way remained—the king's command 
Sent Marmion to the Scottish land : 

1 lingered here, and rescue plann'd 

For Clara and for me. lo 

This caitiff Monk, for gold, did swear. 

He would to Whitby's shrine repair. 

And by his drugs, my rival fair 
A saint in heaven should be. 

But ill the dastard kept his oath, 15 

Whose cowardice half undone us both, 

XXX. 

“And now my tofigue the secret tells,( 

Not that remorse my bosom swells, 

But to assure my soul that none 
Shall ever wed with Marmion. 

Had fortune my last hope betrayed, 5 

This packet to the king conveyed, 

Had given him to the headsman's stroke, 

Although my heart that instant broke— 

Now, men of death, work forth your will. 

For I can suffer, and be still; lO 

And come he slow, or come he fast. 

It is but death who comes at last. 
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XXXI. 

“Yet dread me, from my living tomb, 

Ye vassal slaves of bloody Rome ! 

If Marmion's late remorse should wake, 

Full soon such vengeance will he take, 

That you shall wish the 5 ery Dame 5. 

Had rather been your guest again. 

Behind, a darker hour a.scends ! 

The altars quake, the crosier bends. 

The ire of a despotic king 

Rides forth upon destruction's wing ; 10 

Then shall these vaults, so strong and deep 
*Burst open to the sea-wind's sweep. 

Some traveller then shall find my bones. 

Whitening amid disjointed stones. 

And, ignorant of priest's cruelty, 15 

Marvel such relics here should be.” 

XXXII. 

Fixed was her look, and stern her air, 

Back from her shoulders streamed her hair; 

The locks, that wont her brow to shade, 

Stared up erectly from her head ; 

Her figure seemed to rise more high ; 20 

Her voice, despair's wild energy 
Had given a tone of prophecy. 

Appalled|the astonished conclave sate ; 

With stupid eyes, the men of fate 

Gazed on the light-inspired form, 25 

And listened for the avenging storm. 

The judges felt the victim's dread ; 

No hand was moved, no word was said. 

Till thu.s the Abbot's doom was given, 

Raising his sightless balls to heaven :— 30 

“Sister, let thy sorrows cease ; 

Sinful brother, part in peace !*' 

From that dire dungeon, place of doom, 

Of execution, too, and tomb. 
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Paced forth the judges three ; 

Sorrow it were, and shame, to tell 
The butcher-work that there befell, 

When they had glided from the cell 
Of sin and misery. 

XXXllI. 

An hundred winding steps convey 
That conclave to the upper day; 

But, ere they breathed the fresher air, 

They heard the shriekings of despair, 

And many a stifled groan : 

With speed their upward way they take, 
(Such speed as age and fear can make), 
And crossed themselves for terror’s sake, 
As hurrying, tottering on : 

Even in the vesper's heavenly tone, 

They seemed to hear a dying groan, 

And bade the passing knell to toll 
For welfare of a parting soul. 

Slow o’er the midnight wave it swung, 
Northumbrian rocks in answer rung ; 

To Warkworth cell the echoes rolled, 

His beads the wakeful hermit told, 

The Bamborough peasant raised his head, 
But slept ere half a prayer he said ; 

So far was heard the mighty knell, 

The stag sprung up on Cheviot FelL 
Spread his broad nostril to the wind. 
Listed before, aside, behind, 

Then couched him down beside the hind, 
And quaked among the mountain fern, 

To hear that sound, so dull and stern. 
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Aventayle, the movable front 
of the helmet. 5. Int. 72. 
Baldric» belt. 5,8. 18. 
Bandrols & little flag. 4. 28. 6. 
Bartisan. a projecting turret. 
6 . 2 . 21 . 

Basnet, a light helmet. 6. 21. 7 
Bastion* the projecting part of 
a fortress. 6. 2. 22. 

Blazon, portray armorial bear¬ 
ing. 1. 11. 16. 

Blencll, flinch. 6. 12. 29. 
Bowne, prepare 4. 22. 23. 
Brig'antine, coat of mail. 6.2.23. 
Broach, tap. i. 4. i. 

Budget, leathern bag. 1. 27. 16. 

Buskin, boot. 5. 6. i8. 
Buxom, jolly, 3.4. 15. 

Cairn, a conical heap of stones. 
1. Int. 243. 

Casque, helmet. 1. 6. 13. 
Chaplet, rosary. 5. 18.12. 
Check, thwart. 1. 6. 11. 

Chief, (heraldic) the upper por¬ 
tion of a shield. 6. 2. 11. 

Cinoture, girdle. 4. 16. 22. 
Clerk, scholar. 3. 19. 1 
Clips, embraces. 6. Int. 120. 
Coig^n, corner. 6. 2. 22. 
Corslet, breastp^te 6. Int, 69. 
Couch, place in rest, as a spear. 
1. 4. 10. 

Oouchant. {heraldic) lying down] 
witli head raised. 6. 36 32, 
Craven, coward. 5. 12. 16. 
Croupe, the back of a horse be¬ 
hind the saddle. 6. 2. 14 
Culverln, a long oanuon. 4.27.10| 
Beas, a platform for noble guests. 
1. 13. .6. 

XHgflltl doomed. 1.6. ll. decor¬ 
ated. 6 Jnt. 78. 

BotnS^ church. 4. 16. 2. 


Donjon, the strongest part of 
a castle. 1. 1. 4. 

Dub, confer knighthood by a 
stroke with a sword. 6.12 ll. 

Embrasure, loop-hole. 6. il. 4. 
Emprise, enterprise. 1. lot. 89. 
Envoy, epilogue. 

Errant, wandfering. 1. Int. 229* 
Facets, little faces. 4. 11. 18. 
Fane, church. 6. 3. 10. 

Featly, cleverly. 6, 8. 29. 

Fell, hill, 4. Int. 78; fierce. 
3. 23. 28. 

Flaunt, display. 1. 17. 3. 
Fosse, moat. 1. 17. 6. 
Fretted, ornamented by bars 
crossing each other, 1. Int. 146 j 
annoyed. 6. 1. 4. 

Frontlet, a band worn by nuns 
on the head. 6. 3. 14. 

Q-alliard, lively dance. 5. 12.^ 
Gammon, bacon. 3. 3. 7. 
GiUst, tournament. 1. 14. 7. 
Gorgret, throat-armour. 6. 2.23 
Gout, drop. 6. 5. 7. 

Gripple, grasping. 6. Int. 220. 
Guerdon, reward. 6. 36.11. 
Hagrbut, ancient musket. 6.3i.8. 
Hamert, a spear with an axe 
at the end. 1. 8. 2. 

Hind, servant. 3. Int. 137* 
HoUSingrs, covering. 1, 6. 14. 
Jack, boily-annour. 6. 3. 2. 
Jerkin, short coat. l. 8. 14. 
Seep, donjon. 1.1. 4, 

KirGe, petticoat. 5. 4. 34, 
Dargresse, thanks, i. ii. 13. 
Larum, alarum. 4. 32. ll. 
Laverock, lark. 4. Int. 177. 
Leaguer, oampof bosiegers.6.19 
Levin, lightning. 1. Int. 73. 
Limner, painter. 4. ^6. 3i. 
Linn, ravine. 1. Int.'3. 
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Malison, curse. 5. 25. 9. 
Msad, wine made from honoy. 
6. Int. 7. 

Minion, favourite. 5.14. 7. 
Motion, open helmet. 1. 9. 4. 
Mullet. a star with fine points. 
6 . 2 . 11 . 

Mumminff, acting, 6. Int. 74 
Mural, b^ooging to a wall 

5. Int. 105. 

PalSrdin, peer. 6 33.11. 
Palisade, a fence of stakes. 1.2 
Pallet, mattress. 6 6. 5 . 
Plump, cluster. 1. 3. 3. 
Portcullis, sliding gate. 1.4.1: 
Pursuivants, attendants o 

heralds. 1.11. l. 

Quaig'h, wooden cup. 3 . 26. 1. 
Haok, light cloud. 4. Int. 42. 
Recreant, cowardly. 5 . 22. 2. 
RequieSCat, pious wish for the 
dead. 1. Int. 128. 

Ribald, licentious. 1. Int. 277. 
Roequet, surplice of bishop, 

6 . 11 . 19 . 

Roundelay, a song sung u 
parts accompanying a dance. 
Rowel, the pointed wheel of a 
spur. 6. 14. 31. 

Runnel, a small running stream 
6. 30.13. 

Sackbut, a wind instrunieot 
res^jnbllng a trombone. 4.314. 

Salvo-shot, welcoroeshot. 1.4.8. 
Scallop, a ahell iish 1. 27. 12. 
Scaur, rock. 5. 12. 41. 


Script, bag. 1. 27. 16. 
Scutcheon, shield, 1.11. 2. 

! SeJle, saddle. 3. 31. 10. 

I Seneschal, steward. 1.3. 16. 

) Settle, bench. .3. 3. 16. 

Sewer, one who superintends 
dishes at a table. 1. 3. 16. 
Shrieve* absolve, 1. 2i. 37. 
Shrift, confession. 6. 31. 6. 
Slog^an, Highland battle-cry. 

5. 4. 6. 

Slougrh, oast-off skin'of a snake. 

6. 7. 10. 

Stowre, struggle. 4. 32. 21. 
Tabarts, tight coats of heralds. 
1 . 11 . 1 . ( 

Targe, wooden shield. 3.26.9. 
Taesm, alarm-bell. 1. Int 120. 
Tome, volume. 4. 4. 21. 
Trews, trousers, 5. 5. 6. 
Trilled, trickled. 1. Int. 8. 
Trowls, rolls 6. lot. 66. 
Umbered, dark. 5. Int. 58. 
Vaward, vanguard. 6. 24. 7. 
Visor, the front of helmet 
coveting the face. 3. 24. 6. 
Warped, frozen. 3. Int, 92. 
V^assail, carousal. 1.15.3. 
W hin, furze. 4. 24. 2, 

Weight, person, 3, 29. 5; brave 
3 hit. 197. 

Wimple, Mjarf. 6. 11. 14. 
Wold, down. 4. 19. 9, 
Wraith, spflptre. 6. Int. 146. 
Yare, ready. I. 9. 8. 

Yclept, called. 4. Int. 172. 
Yod^ went. 3. 31. 8. 

Zone, belt. 3. 23. 



QUESTIONS FRQM CALCUTTA AND 
OTHER UNIVERSITIES. 


1. Write a paragraph on each of the /olloioing guf>Ject$: 

(а) 8cott at Ashcfltio]. ' 

(б) The introductions to “Marmion.” 

(c) The characteristics of “Marmioii.' 

2. {af Auuotaf><» the following passage.:— 

(f) As when the Chapion of the Lake 

Enters Morgana’s fated house, 

Or in the Chapel Perilous, 

Despising spells and demons' force, 

Holds converse with the unburied corse. 

(&) Explain in simple prose the meaning of the following 
passage :— 

An ancient Minstrel sagely said, 

Where is the life which late we led ? 

That motley clown in Arden wood, 

Whom humorous Jaci|ues with envy view’d, 

Not everLthat clown could ampliiy 
On the tnte text, so long as 1, 

Eleven years wo now may tell 
Since we have known each other well; 

Since, riding side by side, our hand 
First arew the voluntary bramd. 

Explain avg alltisions in the above pae^ages. 

3. (or>. Give the meaning and derivation of the following 
words, ttod quote the couplet in which eaoh occurs ;-~coy, derht 







